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FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS, June 15, 1942, 8.00 p. m. 


The first session of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference was called by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., President of the Conference, on June 15, 1942, in the assembly 
hall of Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Fonda, N. Y.; Rev. 
Marion Habig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. John B. Koebele, O. F. M., 
Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Rupert Hillerich, O. F.M.Conv., Carey, Ohio; Rev. 
Bernard Koebele, O.F.M., Westmont, Ill.; Rev. Maurice Grajewski, 
O. F. M., Burlington, Wis.; Rev. Patrick Robert, O. F. M., Quebec, Canada; 
Rev. Alan McCoy, O.F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Brendan Wolf, 
O. F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Urban Mueller, O. F. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Robert 
Brinker, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Pius Barth, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. 
Conrad Suda, O. F. M., Cedar Lake, Ind.; Rev. Henry Senft, O. F. M. Conv., 
Granby, Mass.; Rev. Anthony Braun, O. F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Richard 
Kiemen, O. F. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Otto Thiel, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill. ; Rev. 
Lucian Trouy, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Joachim Daleiden, O. F. M., 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Erhard Kuester, O. F.M., Quincy, Ill; Rev. 
Alvin Schlubeck, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Seraphin Tibesar, O. F. M., 
Quincy, Ill.; Rev. August Reyling, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Owen Blum, 
O. F. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Ermin Micka, O. F. M., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Maynard Billig, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Clement O’Donnell, 
O. F. M. Conv., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Robert Marceau, O. F. M., Quebec, 
Canada; Rev. Fr. Fidele, O. F. M.Cap., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Rev. 
Vincent Fochtman, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Maximus Poppy, O. F.M., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio; Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O. F. M., 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Brady, O. F.M., Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. John Wuest, O. F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Philibert Ramstetter, 
O. F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Theodore Roemer, O. F.M.Cap., Mount 
Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Bernard Gerbus, O.F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
Leonard Foley, O.F.M., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Bernardine Mazzarella, 
O. F.M., Catskill, N. Y.; Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In a brief introductory speech Fr. John Koebele, O. F. M., the President 
of Quincy College, expressed his delight in welcoming the delegates to the 
Alma Mater of the President of the Educational Conference. He then intro- 
duced the Very Reverend Fr. Wenceslaus Krzycki, O. F. M., the Provincial 
of the Sacred Heart Province. “‘It is gratifying,” the Provincial said, “to see 
such a representative group of the sons of St. Francis assembled together. In 
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the name of the Province of the Sacred Heart I cordially greet you. We offer 
you our humble hospitality and extend to you our best wishes for an eventful 
meeting. May all of your efforts in these days redound to the edification and 
glory of the Order. There is a saying that ‘fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’ I shall, therefore, approach only your threshold and let my blessing 
accompany you in your field of thought, May God bless you.” 

Fr. Thomas Plassmann sincerely thanked the Provincial for his kind and 
generous welcome. “We are especially grateful to you,” he said, “for your 
blessing and hearty well-wishing.” The President then offered a word of 
appreciation to Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M., for his painstaking task of 
editing the Franciscan Studies. The concluding remarks of the President 
revealed that the quarterly magazine was gaining in prestige. The members 
were again urgently asked to assist in making the quarterly a financial and 
scholarly success. 

After a concise report from the Secretary, the topic of the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Conference — Basic Trends of the Franciscan School —was pte- 
sented to the delegates for consideration. This year an attempt was made to 
trace the source of Franciscan thought. As Fr. Plassmann put it in intro- 
ducing the first paper, “we are going to penetrate to the core of the fruit of 
Franciscan teaching. Our motto is In Sanctitate et Doctrina. And since 
scientia sanctorum is the greatest of the sciences, we shall open our Con- 
ference with Fr. Philibert Ramstetter’s treatise: ‘Introduction to a Franciscan 


Spirituality.’”” Consideration of this subject emphasized the fact that 
Franciscan spirituality is quite distinctive in its content and appeal. Its 
pivotal point is love for Christ. The delegates felt the need of going back 
to the writings of St. Francis and his early followers to study more closely 
this heritage of spiritual thought. 


SECOND SESSION 


Quincy, ILL., June 16, 1942, 9.00 a. m. 


The second session brought to light the personality and character of the 
two outstanding Franciscan thinkers, St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. 
“The Personality of Duns Scotus” presented a cross-section of the mind 
and motives of Scotus. In this paper Fr. Vincent Fochtman, O. F. M., por- 
trayed Scotus as a practical and human realist rather than as a subtle sophist 
or quibbling dialectician. Scotus was motivated in his work by his deep love 
for God. He loved truth because he loved God, the Author of truth. The 
ensuing discussion clarified the fact that Scotus was extremely sharp and 
discerning in his reasoning because of his never-ending fight against error. 
His critical faculty was keenly developed and his power of analysis very 
penetrating. The nature of the errors he refuted helped to determine the 
nature of the system he used. 

After a brief intermission the chairman called the meeting to order by 
announcing the appointment of the following committees: 
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On Resolutions: Friars Basil Heiser, Vincent Fochtman, Patrick Robert, 
Dominic Unger, Philibert Ramstetter, Urban Mueller, and Philotheus 
Boehner. 


On Press and Publicity: Brendan Wolf, Theodore Roemer, Henry Senft, 
and Maximus Poppy. 


The reading of the papers was resumed when Fr. Juvenal Lalor, O. F. M., 
presented Fr. Patrick Robert’s study of “The Personality of the Seraphic 
Doctor.” This analysis showed St. Bonaventure to be a man of action. The 
direction of the Order and his office of Cardinal made him a public figure. 
He was compelled to use his knowledge in action, which is, in a sense, the 
definition of wisdom. Hence wisdom was the center of Bonaventure’s 
thought. Some of the comments that followed the presentation of the paper 
questioned St. Bonaventure’s wisdom in destroying the legends of St. Francis. 


The argument stating that this was the lesser of two evils seemed to impress 
the majority. 


THIRD SESSION 


Quincy, ILL., June 16, 1942, 2.30 p. m. 


One of the most stimulating papers of the Conference was read by Fr. 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F.M. “The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy” stated 
as its thesis that there is no Franciscan philosophy, but that there is a 
Franciscan spirit very evident in the friars’ approach to philosophy. This 
Franciscan spirit of study is essentially critical, scientific, progressive, and 
practical. In the remarks that followed upon the reading of the paper, the 
author nicely pointed out that the Franciscan spirit of philosophy is critical 
because it is fundamentally biblical. 

Shortly before the customary intermission the members of the Resolu- 
tions Committee were instructed to convene at 4:30 P. M. 

The second paper of the afternoon session was entitled ‘““The Metaphysics 
of Duns Scotus.” The author, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., very aptly 
summarized his treatise in these words: ‘Duns Scotus showed how meta- 
physics is restricted by the limitations of human cognition as a consequence 
of original sin, and in so doing he laid the foundations of sound philosophical 
knowledge.” The question was raised: ‘‘Is revelation a help to philosophy?” 


Most of the subsequent discussion centered about the proper relation between 
faith and reason. 


FOURTH SESSION 


Quincy, ILL., June 16, 1942, 7.00 p. m. 


Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., informed the assembly of the 
plans for the outing scheduled at the end of the Conference. He then 
assumed the office of chairman for the remainder of the meeting. In the 
absence of Fr. Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap., the author of “The 
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Primacy of Charity in Franciscan Theology,” the paper was read by Fr. 
Marion Habig, O. F. M. 

The world has called St. Francis a seraph. Fr. Cuthbert pointed out 
that he was so called because he was flaming with love of God, love of 
man, and love of creatures. Francis and his friars stressed love above all of 
their spiritual motives. Some of the observers remarked that this was the 
evidence of Augustinianism in Franciscan thought. A debate arose as to the 
extent of the influence of St. Augustine on St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. 
The subject was closed with a plea for the need of further research. 

The nature and importance of voluntarism in Franciscan teaching were 
solidly and sensibly set forth by Fr. Clement O'Donnell, O. F. M. Conv., in 
his paper, “Voluntarism in Franciscan Philosophy.” According to St. 
Bonaventure the consummation of the mystical act is in the outbursts of love, 
not in mystical illumination. Charity is the presentation of God to the soul, 
whereas contemplation is the consciousness on the part of the soul of its 
union with God, The author concluded his paper by saying that it is to 
St. Paul that the Seraphic Doctor traces the doctrine that the act of the will 
is supreme. 


FIFTH SESSION 
QuINcy, ILL., June 17, 1942, 9.00 a. m. 


The President resumed the chairmanship of the meeting by announcing 
that the Executive Board would convene at one o’clock. Then he called for 
the first paper of the morning, ‘Franciscan Christology,” by Fr. Dominic 
Unger, O. F.M. Cap. This was a very careful and thorough study of the 
primacy of Christ. Franciscan christology is not a new revelation about 
Christ; it is simply the contribution of Franciscan scholars towards a clearer 
and deeper and broader understanding of the revealed truths about the 
Incarnate Son of God. Fr. Dominic pointed out how St. Bonaventure and 
Scotus explained and developed a spiritual idea so dear to the Franciscan 
heart. This paper promises to be very far-reaching in its effects, and even 
“epoch-making,” as the chairman ventured to suggest. 

A profound treatise on “Theologism in Bonaventurian Psychology” was 
read by Fr. Ignatius Brady, O. F. M. This subtle analysis of beatitude in the 
psychology of St. Bonaventure set out to prove that there is no trace of 
theologism in the Seraphic Doctot’s procedure, but that his argument is based 
on a genuine philosophical approach to the subject. Fr. Brady's contribution 
will surely help to make the Breviloquium better understood and appreciated. 

As a fitting conclusion to the reading of the papers, the President, Fr. 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., gave an inspirational talk on the need of 
developing and perfecting a so-called “Applied Theology,” or ‘Practical 
Theology.” It was an eloquent plea for a deeper interest in Theology and 
for the teaching and study of a co-ordinated system of theological doctrines 
most suited to the needs and life of the common people. 
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SIXTH SESSION 
Quincy, ILL., June 17, 1942, 2.00 p. m. 


All the papers having been read, the last meeting was devoted to the 
business on hand. Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., submitted a report on the 
progress of the Franciscan Studies. The articles to be published were quite 
plentiful, he said. He expressed the wish to see more book reviews in the 
Quarterly. Some discussion arose concerning the appropriateness, size, and 
content of the section designated Franciscana. It was commonly agreed that 
some modification was necessary. 

A summary status of the financial condition was presented by the 
President. “‘A gradual increase in the number of subscriptions to the Quarterly 
Review,” he urged, “is necessary for future security.” He appealed to the 
delegates for helpful suggestions in broadening the reading public of the 
Quarterly. 

The selection of a theme for next year’s Conference was put before 
the delegates. Some of the topics that members considered were: ‘Catholic 
Action,” ‘Franciscan Spirituality,” and ‘Franciscan Theology.” A definite 
subject was not assigned because of the forthcoming twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Annual! Genference. It was agreed that further suggestions should be 
sought from the other members not present. 

The establishing of a Bibliographical Institute of Franciscan Incunabula 


was proposed by Fr. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M. The idea was eagerly 
received by the assembly. Fr. Grajewski was then appointed as a committee 
of one to survey the field of incunabula and manuscripts. 

The Rev. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., submitted the Resolutions which 
were adopted as read. The following officers were then elected for the 
coming year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 
Vice-President, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 
Editor (Franciscan Studies) , Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., New York, N. Y. 


The following friars were chosen as new members of the Executive 
Board: Fr. Philibert Ramstetter, O. F.M., for the Province of St. John the 
Baptist, Cincinnati; Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., for the Province 
of the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The business meeting came to an end as the President in the name of the 
delegates thanked the friars of Quincy College for their consideration and 
generous help. “I wish to express my sincere joy,” he said, “in returning 
to my Alma Mater. And I am deeply grateful to the Minister Provincial of 
the Province of Sacred Heart and to the Father Director of Quincy College 
for their extreme goodness and kindness.” The delegates then thanked God 
for the success of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting by chanting the 
Te Deum. 

SEBASTIAN F. MIKLAS, O. F. M. Cap. 
Secretary. 





INTRODUCTION TO A FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 
Fr. PHILIBERT RAMSTETTER, O. F. M. 


“Franciscan Spirituality,” the subject originally assigned to me, was too 
vast, in spite of the simplicity of its origins, to treat adequately in a single 
paper; and most likely it would prove quite as unsatisfactory to restrict my 
consideration to one or the other phase of it. Recalling that this was to be 
a meeting of educators, I thought I saw a solution to my difficulty — I would 
endeavor to present an introduction to a Franciscan Spirituality. Further 
reflection, however, made it clear that even a mere introduction to such a 


subject, were it to approximate a fairly complete treatment, was still too large - 


a venture for a “paper.” Nevertheless, since I am unwilling to speak of “an 
introduction to an introduction,” the above title will have to stand; but I 
shall be content if I succeed in showing: that there must be such a thing as 
Franciscan Spirituality; that it admits of scientific treatment; and, finally, 
what are some of the bases necessary for the construction of a satisfactory 
Franciscan synthesis. 


I. THe Fact oF A FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


A. THE FACT EXPLAINED 


It is possible to disagree on the exact constitution of Franciscan spiritual- 
ity; but no one will question the fact of its existence. I shall confine myself 
here to setting down a few basic arguments in explanation of its necessity. 


1. Divine Providence 


In the first place, Franciscan spirituality is Providential in its origin and 
in its purposes. 

Philosophy and Revelation both tell us that the great and good God is 
interested in His world and actually takes care of it—all the way from a 
sparrow’s fall to the ascent of a human soul towards the Beatific Vision. 
The Incarnation of the Son of God, His thirty-three years of life here on 
earth, His sufferings and death — all were to lead up to one, grand, majestic 
end, namely, the establishment and continuance of that vast society, that 
world-wide body, we call the Church of God. This Church was intended 
by Christ as an everlasting and uninterrupted expression of His love for the 
Blessed Trinity and for human beings. The Church is the important thing 
for Christ Himself as it is for all men and women, giving perfect glory to 
God, dispensing holiness and even everlasting happiness to mankind. Ad- 
mitting this, we realize that every evil which befalls God’s Church must 
have at least His toleration, while every good thing that comes to it must 
come with His sanction, His direction, and His blessing. Becoming specific, 
we make bold to claim that, since Religious Orders and Congregations rank 
high among things within the Church, each and every one of them, formally 
approved by the Vicar of Christ, is part and parcel of Divine Providence. 
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Nor should the multitude and diversity of Religious communities make us 
pause. The all-wise God has a particular and exactly-defined task for every 
single one of them. Moreover, history makes it clear that each such Order 
and Congregation, at least partly because of its special work, has its own 
more or less specialized way of sanctifying the men and women who come 
under its influence. In other words, by the Providence of God each approved 
Order or Congregation becomes a distinct school of spirituality by itself or 
finds its proper place within one already established, each school having its 
—- ideals of the supernatural life given to the world by Jesus 

rist. 

The variety of schools within God’s Church does not imply that the 
essence Or l pee ed of Christian living ever change — they are as constant 
as the mind of God. But it does mean that the Christian concept of religion 
is wide enough to embrace not only varying degrees of personal perfection 
but also different attitudes towards the Christian life and, as a result, dif- 
ferent ways of living it. And it is unquestionable, in the light of history, 
that this very variety within the One, Catholic, and Apostolic Church has 
contributed to the richness of Christian living and to the eternal welfare of 
Christian souls. The desert monks, with their austere but prayerful asceticism ; 
the Benedictines, with their affective, meditative, and practical spirituality ; 
the Franciscans, with their childlike and apostolic piety; the Dominicans, 
with their high speculation and active apostolate; the Carthusians, with their 
monastico-eremitical way of life and their apostolate of prayer and penance; 
the so-called “modern piety,” with its mystical attitudes and its methodical 
“religious exercises”; Ignatian Spirituality, stressing the active life and 
exactness of personal effort; the postmedieval Carmelites, emphasizing purity 
of soul and outlining very definitely the entire mystical life; the Salesian 
Spirituality, thoroughly human and lovable and constantly pointing to the 
primacy of charity; the spirituality of Cardinal Bérulle, emphatically Christo- 
centric, especially from the Incarnational viewpoint; finally, the Ligourian 
Spirituality, saturated with the thought of ‘‘the four last things” and effective 
charity — the different schools make up a rich mosaic of Christian living 
and likewise a rich variety of bottomless sources to satisfy the needs and the 
inclinations of any and all types of temperament, personality, and activity. 
(Incidentally, these brief descriptions are certainly not meant to be com- 
pletely definitive but merely indicative of variety in trends.) Nevertheless, 
it were a serious mistake to stress the distinctness of the different types to 
the neglect of their basic and essential unity. As a matter of fact, none 
stands alone and independent as a form of Christian life: each has been 
influenced and enriched by contact with others, and each is capable of evolu- 
tion, in the sense of development. 

Now, if the above enunciated principle concerning the Providential 
character of Religious communities is correct, there must have been a very 
special reason why the Order of Friars Minor was allowed to take place 
within the Church, especially at a time when many different and well- 
functioning Orders of men were already in existence, more especially when, 
almost to the moment, the Dominican Order was about to start its mag- 
nificent march through history. God must have had some special work for 
it to accomplish, some special spirit to foster, and a special message to give 
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to the world. Incidentally, what is here said of the First Order is applicable 
to the Second Order, even to the Third Order — to each in its own way. 
Putting it into one word, Franciscanism is a distinct part of God’s Church, 
having a spirituality that belongs to it alone. 


2. The Mystical Body 


For my second argument I appeal to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, in so far as the concept is restricted to the Church on earth. 

If on the one hand we must not overdrive the analogies used by St. Paul 
and Christ Himself to express this doctrine, we must not, on the other hand, 
minimize the fact that the Church is a really living thing, even if super- 
natural, Christ being its living Head and the Holy Spirit somehow its vivify- 
ing soul.! It deserves to be noticed that modern biology, with its teaching 
of a multitude of cells, each enjoying a measure of independence yet all 
co-ordinated and subordinated into a single plant or animal, allows us to 
carry the analogies of Christ and St. Paul farther than the Fathers of the 
Church were able to do.? 

Now, granting that the individual Christian men and women are the 
cells that conjointly make up the organism of the Church, just what is the 
position of the Orders and Congregations as such? The answer may be 
given in this fashion, Here and there in the course of history a certain, 
definite cell in the Body of Christ, like St. Benedict, St. Dominic, St. Francis, 
or St. Ignatius, was endowed by the Holy Spirit, soul of that Body, with a 


special charisma. By virtue of this specialized gratia gratis data the par- 
ticular Christian cell became impregnated with a new type of Christian 
spirituality and with the power to evolve, after uniting with other cells, into 
an altogether mew organ, for the general well-being and the predestined 
growth of the Body of Christ. Each such new organ, that is, each new and 
papally approved Order or er agen has thus its own special function 


and, therefore, its own way of life, yet ever co-ordinated with, and sub- 
ordinated to the activity and development of the whole Body. We have here 
real and vital unity plus real and vital variety (all the splendor ordinis St. 
Augustine might ask for): one Body, distinct organs, multitudinous cells — 
distinctness of character and function, but all harmonized in the integrity 
of the Body, the Church, under the constant animation of the Spirit of Christ.3 


It all amounts to this: To the degree in which Religious societies fail to 
retain and develop their God-given character in personal spirituality and 
in exterior work (if such belong to their way of life), the entire Body of 
Christ will be lacking not alone in beauty but also in effectiveness, while the 
individual Religious men and women will lose all right to those special 


1. “...the Holy Spirit somehow its vivifying soul.” I speak in this fashion be- 
cause it is possible to question how the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity can be 
the actual soul of the Church. Some speak rather of Santifying Grace as the soul of 
the Church. In either case, however, the “‘vivification’” is at least appropriated to 
the Holy Spirit. 

2. Cf. Robert Hugh Benson, Christ in the Church (Sth ed., B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1927), pp. 14 ff. 

3. Cf, Marianus Miiller, Gotteskinder vor dem Vater (Herder & Co., Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1938), pp. 232 ff. 
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gtaces which Be naturally are needed for the fulfillment of their special 
vocation. Furthermore, should the Orders and Congregations as such lose 
their distinguishing features, they would likewise lose all reason for their 
separate existence —a single, universal society of Christians professing the 
three Gospel counsels would be enough; but, if the recorded history of the 


Church has meaning, that would suppose a complete change in the economy 
of Divine Providence. 


3. Pius XI 


The foregoing closely allied points should be enough of themselves to 
establish, even a priori if necessary, the fact of a distinct Franciscan Spir- 
ituality; however, the temptation to adduce two authoritative evidences is 
too great to resist. 

The first is to be found in the Apostolic Letter, Unigenitus Dei Filius, 
issued by Pope Pius XI on March 19, 1924, and addressed “to the Supreme 
Moderators of the Orders of Regulars and of the Other Societies of Re- 
ligious Men.”4 The Holy Father insists upon the rdle of Divine Providence 
both in assigning special kinds of work to the different communities and in 
designating the peculiar character that must mark off the members of one 
community from those of another; indeed, he links up special graces with 
fidelity to their peculiar work and character. Here are his words with regard 
to the latter point (he is referring specifically to religious men; there is, of 
course, no sound reason to restrict these remarks to men): 


If they wish to partake abundantly of the graces that proceed from their special 
vocation [guae e sua ipsorum vocatione proficiscuntur}, let them look upon their 
Founder and Father as their example. And those will certainly not stray from 
what they have begun who show in themselves that character {nota} which he 
wished to see impressed upon his community. Wherefore (and it is a large con- 
clusion), let the brethren, as most dutiful children, direct their efforts and thought 
to this, namely, that they guard the honor of their Father, by fulfilling his precepts 
and admonitions, and likewise by drinking in his spirit; for, as long as they walk 
in the footsteps of their Founder, they will not fall away from their vocation: 
“Their children for their sakes remain forever” (Eccli. 44:13). 


In other words, fidelity to one’s own character as a member of some par- 
ticular Religious community means perseverance; it is a point of honor 
demanded by what is called an esprit de corps; it is a guarantee of the 
continued existence and success of the whole brotherhood. 


4, St. Francis 


Finally, there can be no more pertinent argument for a distinct Franciscan 
Spirituality than the attitude of St. Francis himself; and of that attitude there 
should be not the least doubt. To be sure, the Little Poor Man was never 
thinking in terms of a scientific spirituality; but he was thinking in terms of 
what we mean by a Franciscan Spirituality. His gentle but firm refusal to 
allow the amalgamation of his followers with those of St. Dominic has be- 
come symbolic. Just as significant was his refusal to follow the suggestions 


4. Cf. Acta Minorum, XIII (1924), 133 ff. All italics in quoted passages of this 
letter are the present writer’s. 
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urgently made by John of St. Paul, Benedictine Lord Bishop of Sabina, to 
embrace some established form of monastic or eremitical life: Francis felt 
moved to something different from either and from any type of combination 
of the two.5 His discussions with Cardinal Hugolino on questions of poverty 
and of government tell the same story. 


Very naturally, it would be possible to object that all these refusals and 
discussions referred only to externals; but there is a complete answer: ex- 
ternals are dependent upon internals, attitude and spirit — specifically the 
externals of a Religious community are determined by the character of its 
spirituality. The Friars Minor must be different — God Himself wished it! — 
that was Francis’ constant rejoinder when men, even those in high places, 
were trying to alter his plans and ideals. Thus he says in his Testament: 
“... when the Lord had given me some brothers, ...the Most High Him- 
self revealed to me that I was to live according to the manner of the holy 
Gospel.” In perfect harmony with that death-bed avowal and with the 
Little Man’s whole character is the following terrifying outburst against 
those of the brethren who were looking for a more practical form of gov- 
ernment for the Order: 


My Brethren, my Brethren! The Lord has called me by the way of simplicity 
and humility, and this way He has in truth pointed out to me for myself and for 
them who are willing to believe and imitate me. Wherefore, I will not that you 
name to me any other Rule, neither of St. Benedict, nor of St. Augustine, nor of 
St. Bernard, nor any other way or manner of living besides that which the Lord 
in His mercy has shown me. The Lord told me that He wished me to be poor 
and foolish in this world....But with this learning and wisdom of yours, may 
the Lord confound you; and I trust in the wardens of the Lord that through them 
God will punish you, and that you will return to your vocation, for all your fault- 
finding, whether you will or no.7 


And should any further argument be needed, it stands out plain and bold 
for all the world to see and hear in the name Francis deliberately chose for 
himself and his followers, while living in the humble shed at Rivo Torto, 
namely, the LESSER BROTHERS.8 


B. SOME PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. General Obligations 


So, it must be clear, if the good God wishes Franciscanism to go on exist- 
ing and if Franciscanism has a well-defined meaning, a definite spirit, a char- 
acteristic spirituality, Franciscans have corresponding duties. No matter how 
we may explain the origin and evolution of individual Religious vocations, 


5. Gf. I Gd. 13. 

6. Opuscula S. P. Francisci Assisiensis (Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
Quaracchi, 1904), ““Testamentum,” p. 79. 

7. Speculum Perfectionis, cap. 68, ed. Sabatier (British Society of Franciscan 
Studies, XIII, The University Press, Manchester, 1928), p. 196. 

8. For the entire incident see Jorgensen, St. Francis of Assisi (Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1913), pp. 100 ff.; Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919), p. 117; I Cel., 38; St. Bon., Leg. Maj., vi, 5 
(Omnia Opera, VIII, 521). 
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the fact is that we Franciscans are not just priests as the diocesan clergy, or 
even as the Dominicans, are priests; nor are we Religious in general, if 
one may so speak — we are Franciscan Religious, Franciscan ptiests, even 
Franciscan pastors, missionaries, Retreat masters, teachers. Be it what it will, 
our work must be done the Franciscan way— it must be pervaded by 
Franciscanism, impelled by Franciscan ideals, characterized by Franciscan 
Spirituality, To put it another way, we have a Franciscan life to live, a 
Franciscan service to give to our Creator and to our fellow-men, a Franciscan 
message to hand to the world. Otherwise, it is futile to speak of being true 
to the Providence that somehow elected us. And there can be only reproach 
in being Franciscans without at the same time being Franciscan — 
Franciscan, not alone by the exact observance of the precepts of Rule and 
the provisions of Constitutions but also by the very spirit of one’s preaching, 
of one’s conduct of public devotions, of one’s teaching, especially by the 
character of one’s heart and soul, for it is everlastingly true: “...out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks” (Lk. 6:45). 


2. Necessity of Knowledge 


However, a Franciscan cannot make a full and correct use of the rich 
heritage to which he has a right by virtue of his Profession unless he have 
an exact knowledge of what it is. How can he be true to so-called Franciscan 
Spirituality if its very content is a more or less hazy thing in his mind? How 
will he be able to carry on the Franciscan tradition and pass the Franciscan 
message on to others except he be clear and sure as to what is really meant 
by exerting a specifically Franciscan influence upon the men and women 
with whom he comes in personal contact? “A good diffuses itself”; very 
true, and the Franciscan good will undoubtedly spread out into the wide 
world, provided only that we ourselves have it and live it — “Nobody can 
give what he does not have himself,” is likewise a very reliable formula. 
But all of this merely emphasizes the necessity of knowledge with regard 
to Franciscanism; for, we hardly do well what we do not love, and it is 
altogether impossible to love rationally what we do not know. And there 
are degrees of knowledge just as there are degrees of love; therefore, when 
we speak about the necessity of knowledge and love regarding Franciscanism, 
we must be thinking, not of avy kind of knowledge, not of any kind of love, 
but of a thorough knowledge and of an intensive love — the kind of know!- 
edge and love that alone can create enthusiasm, deep and lasting enthusiasm. 
It amounts to this: it is possible to have “a Franciscan habit without a 
Franciscan heart’; while a Franciscan cowl may be covering “a very un- 
Franciscan head.”9 


3. Illustration 


To illustrate what I mean, I may perhaps be allowed to refer to the 
experience of an Order other than our own. Of late years it has not been 
a very unusual occurrence to come across Benedictines who deplore the fact 


9. Cf. G. K. Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
1924), p. 216. 
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that their venerable Order has lost, to a degree at least, its original person- 
ality. One of their most brilliant men in more recent times, Dom Germain 
Morin, of the Abbey of Maredsous, has put the case thus: 


For three hundred years in all parts of the Church, the Holy Ghost has directed 
new currents of devotion in accordance with the ordinary state of souls living in 
the world. Although living under totally different conditions, the monk neither 
can nor ought to remain outside these movements. Only, there is a proper limit 
to be observed, and that is not always easy. We are enthusiastic over new methods, 
more practical, subtler, and more refined; we surrender without regret that which 
hitherto has been the basis of the spiritual life in our cloisters, to keep us eagerly 
with new principles, new books, new devotional recipes. In short, things have 
come to such a pass that many Benedictines have ended by letting themselves be 
taken in tow by modern institutions, whose origin and tendencies are quite unlike 
their own, thus losing sight of their past, and hindering the normal and natural 
development of their own spirituality by the indiscreet introduction of elements, 
good in themselves, but designed for needs quite other than theirs.10 


Evidently, and the context makes it plainer still, the purpose of the author 
is to show that monastic spirituality can and must be retained while at the 
same time assimilating to itself whatever in the newer “manifestations of 
the Christian spirit” will not destroy but rather develop its own Providential 
character. 

Mutatis mutandis, Dom Morin’s criticism applies to the Franciscan case 
also. The mutanda may actually be rather numerous and profound; but the 
principle is unassailable: Franciscans must retain their characteristic spir- 
ituality, even if they do and should accept whatever is helpful towards a 
proper development. No living spirituality can be static; however, the fol- 
lowers of St. Francis must ever remain Friars and Franciscans, unless they 
are willing to subscribe to an evolution of species in this matter. 

Another prominent member of the Order of St. Benedict, the late and 
much lamented Dom Columba Marmion, wrote to a certain Religious: 


I am...happy to see that you are going to make a thorough study of the 
principles and spirit of your Order. Religious are distinguished not so much by 
their habit and the customs of their Order as by the interior spirit which is the 
soul of their institute. There are so many who only wear the habit of their Order, 
and know neither its spirit, nor history, nor ascetic teaching! They set aside the 
magnificent works of their founder and their saints for the forming of subjects, 
and they draw all their inner life from other sources.11 


4. Modernity 


Now, this insistence upon a Franciscan Spirituality may seem to be open 
to the charge of ‘“‘medievalism’”; the charge would be a serious one and 
should be anticipated. To construct a synthesis in spirituality that would 
deserve to be called Franciscan, it is absolutely necessary to go back to the 
thirteenth century, but it would be disastrous to remain there. 

When ail is said, Franciscanism is a movement: a movement away from 
creatures to the Creator, even though by way of creatures, most especially by 


10. The Ideal of the Monastic Life, translated from the French by C. Gunning 
(Benziger Brothers, New York, 1914), pp. 120 ff. 

11. Union with God, p. 213, quoted by Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., “Spiritual 
Reading,” Ecclesiastical Review, XCVII (1937), 28. 
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way of the supreme creature, the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ; also, a 
movement from God (never away from Him!) back to creatures — better, 
a movement in God to creatures; for it is only when a human being is 
united to God in grace and love that he really understands creatures at all 
and they cease to be occasions and instruments of sin. Furthermore, to be an 
actual movement, Franciscanism must go forward. In fact, it is a form of 
life — and there is no such thing as “‘still life!” Again, life is always in the 
present — nothing ever lives in the past or in the future. It follows that 
Franciscanism must be something in the present if it is to be really alive, 
if it is to be a way of life, precisely a way of Christian life. Is it not 
true that what Jesus Christ earned for us on the Cross is life — supernatural 
life, but certainly real life, a participation in God’s own kind, the Christ-life, 
Sanctifying Grace? And is not Christianity dynamically forming Christ 
within us?!2 Lastly, if we say rightly that it is the main business of any 
Christian to advance in that life, to grow and develop in it, to form Christ 
more and more perfectly within himself, to increase in Sanctifying Grace; 
then, it must likewise be right to say that Franciscanism, as a way of living 
the Christian life, must be a special way of making progress in being a 
Christian, a more or less specialized way of becoming more and more Christ- 
like. To repeat, there is no such thing as “‘still life.” 

To have any present value, therefore, Franciscanism must be able to be 
lived today. At that precise moment in human history when the “Seraphic 
Way” is outmoded, it ceases to have any reason for existence — indeed, it 
has already ceased to exist, and there would be no point in looking to past 
Franciscanism except as to an interesting, instructive, and powerful feature 
of history. Past Franciscanism is dead — it was alive. Thus, Franciscans 
sign their own death-warrant — rather, they commit a traitorous suicide — 
if and when they look upon Franciscanism as an antique, even a glorious 
antique; and it is just as fatal to try to wear it, as one might succeed in 
wearing a Roman toga. 

Before a group of Franciscan educators this whole idea would perhaps be 
conveyed more properly were it put thus: little patience should be spent on 
medieval studies or, for that matter, on studies about man primeval, when 
carried on by Christian scholars, except in so far as they tend to make 
Christian living today somehow more intelligible and more practicable. 
That need not frighten or discourage us, however. The Church of God, as 
the Spouse of Christ, as the Mystical Body of Christ, is medieval, but at the 
same time quite modern; indeed, it is quite “ancient yet ever new’ — young, 
vital, beautiful. And did not St. Francis claim to have assurance from 
Heaven itself that his Order, and therefore, Franciscanism, would be alive 
as long as the Church is alive? Franciscanism, then, both within and without 
the Order, must not be medievalized; it must be kept alive and realistic, 
made modern to the nth degree, ever yearning for increase and development, 
always ready for further accomplishment, but above all, true to itself. 

Finally, if all this is logically reasoned, Franciscanism must be able to 
do something for and give something to the modern world of men and 
women — something that will empower them to counteract modern evils, 


12. Cf. Gal. 4:19. 
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forestall modern dangers, and solve modern problems. Of St. Francis the 
Breviary sings: “Non sibi soli vivere sed aliis proficere, vult Dei zelo ductus’ 
— “Impelled by love of God, he longs to do for others, not to live only for 
himself.” It should be possible to say the same of any Franciscan as a 
Franciscan, who is nothing if not an apostle. While it is truly right and 
healthful to look back into Franciscan history with feelings of pride and 
exhilaration, let us be sure of this that such history could be made only by 
those who were Franciscan in every sense of the word. Consequently, if 
Franciscan history is to continue glorious, or is to become glorious again, it 
has to be made so by present-day Franciscans who are actually Franciscan. 
It is a debt owed to the Franciscan Founder and Father and to his faithful 
followers of past centuries that modern Franciscans carry on the work and the 
spirit of Franciscanism and hold aloft the Franciscan beacon to enlighten the 
present world; and it is a debt owed to Christ Himself that His Mystical 
Body be made just as Franciscan as He might wish it to be — today! 


II. A SCIENTIFIC FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


While there is an abundance of well-written treatises on practically all the 
different phases of Franciscan Spirituality, there is, unfortunately, no com- 
plete synthesis available, at least in this country. Therefore, we should look 
forward eagerly to the day when a true and complete system of our heredi- 
tary spirituality will be given to the Catholic public. To be able to con- 
tribute something positive towards speeding the arrival of that day, should 
be a high honor for any one wearing the Franciscan garb; indeed, I have 
ventured on this ‘‘introduction” in the fond hope that some competent 
Franciscan theologian in this country might get from it the tiny spark of 
inspiration that may be needed to begin such a work. 


1. The Need 


That such a synthesis is a necessity, should go without saying. It would 
be a simple matter to point to many false notions in modern minds concern- 
ing the actual content and the guiding spirit of Franciscanism — the same 
reason that demands reliable Franciscan syntheses in Franciscan philosophy 
and theology is eloquent here, and more so. But I am concerned mainly 
with a second reason, which, incidentally, cannot be dissociated from the 
former. In these days dilletantism and eclecticism seem to be a rule in 
spiritual literature — and the current literature in any field is a fair index of 
the prevailing practice in that field. It is a fair question: how is it possible 
for a practical preacher and, especially, for a director of souls, to give safe 
and progressive direction towards Christian Perfection unless he is familiar 
with some well-marked path to that promised land? “All roads lead to 
Rome”; nevertheless, many fail to reach the holy city for the simple reason 
that (unconsciously, of course) they try to use all the roads, or too many 
of them, or a particular road not adapted to their peculiar circumstances, 
Now, Franciscanism is admittedly a definite road to Christian Perfection; and 
it stands to reason that Franciscan guides are obliged to be familiar with it — 
with its contour, with the helps to be looked for along the journey, with the 
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dangers that must be anticipated. Moreover, Franciscans are rightly expected 
to have at least a working knowledge of various ways of reaching Perfection, 
lest they become instruments of confusion to souls that have been success- 
fully travelling some road other than the Franciscan; for the same reason 
non-Franciscan guides will undoubtedly welcome a definitive statement of 
the Franciscan way — that is, in so far as a completely definitive statement 
is possible with regard to any living type of spirituality. 

Such a synthesis must be as scientific as it is practical. The note of prac- 
ticality is postulated by the very character of Franciscanism: if the Franciscan 
masters, like St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus, insist upon the practical 
nature of theology in general, then Spiritual Theology must be practical, not 
alone in concept but also in presentation; the necessity becomes an a fortiori 
one when there is question of a specifically Franciscan Spiritual Theology. 
The necessity of the scientific note should be evident from this, that 
Franciscan Spirituality is to be taught to Franciscan Clerics in preparation 
for their own interior and exterior life as Franciscans and for their work as 
Franciscan priests and teachers, that is, their work of leading men and 
women to salvation and sanctification; however, the scientific note is de- 
manded primarily as a guarantee of the reliability of the synthesis. And in 
“the scientific note” I include all that goes to make up a Scientia in the 
accepted sense of the word: unifying object, principles, co-ordination, or 
system, with everything viewed from the Franciscan standpoint, everything 
treated in the Franciscan spirit.13 


2. Objections 


There will always be those, of course, who rebel at the thought of a 
“scientific” Franciscan Spirituality; to them such an idea is almost as pre- 
posterous as the philosophical monstrosity known as “the square circle” — 
did not St. Francis abhor science and books? 

This is hardly the time to go into our Father’s ideas on books and 
knowledge; that whole question has been conclusively dealt with by such 
authorities as Felder and Holzapfel. However, whenever any difficulty on 
that score presents itself, St. Francis’ deep respect for theologians and his 
final acceptance of such into his Order may be recalled with profit — after 
all, one cannot be a theologian without being scientific in the true sense of 
that frightfully abused word. Moreover, as was just stated, Franciscanism is 
supposed to be practical above everything else. Surely the day is past, if it 
ever existed at all, when one could be practical without being scientific to a 
greater or lesser degree. Being practical should mean putting Scientia to 
work, putting knowledge into practice. One is tempted to ask: what else 
is there to put into practice? At least in our day the two notes are not far 


from being correlative, as any satisfactory system of plumbing or lighting 
will indicate. 


13. I purposely pass over the questions of textbook and time for teaching Spiritual 
Theology. They have been treated before by the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
namely, at its eighth annual meeting, held at Floyd Knobs, Indiana, in July, 1926. 
However, they deserve further discussion, especially from the Franciscan standpoint. 
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And certainly it is possible to get a fairly correct conception of Franciscan 
Spirituality from conferences, from personal spiritual direction, and from 
spiritual reading. But, unless they are based on a sound and scientific knowl- 
edge of their subject, there is danger that both conferences and direction will 
lack the unity necessary for progress, and that they will not be really satu- 
rated with Franciscan Spirituality at all; while spiritual reading will more 
than likely be eclectic, with little thought given to co-ordination from the 
Franciscan viewpoint. I am more than willing to admit also that a scientific 
synthesis is not necessary for one who is as simple and childlike as were 
Brother Giles and Brother Juniper, nor for one who would sit at the feet 
of his Father Francis and drink in his spirit and his whole spirituality, nor, 
of course, for one who would sit at the feet of Christ Himself and accept 
His words ‘‘according to the letter” and in “the spirit” in which the God- 
Man spoke them. However, the many influences that tend to color modern 
thinking and to control modern living would seem to preclude the simplicity 
and childlikeness of Francis’ “Round Table” — yes, even to understand what 
simplicity and childlikeness really mean, the modern mind must analyse and 
distinguish and, in the end, learn how to peel off its own sophistication. 

Finally, so long have we in recent centuries been subject to a thousand 
different and diverging influences in spirituality, that many among us are 
honestly disturbed and not a little suspicious at the mention of a specialized 
Franciscan Spirituality — ‘‘we are satisfied with being good Catholics, good 
Religious, good priests —and who in all the world has the right to ask 
more of us?” Perhaps it is not expecting too much to think that an 
approved Franciscan synthesis will tend to correct this and similar attitudes. 


3. Sources 


Regarding sources for a Franciscan synthesis, I make a kind of principle 
of St. Bonaventure’s remark, “‘...a person would be foolish who wished to 
be constantly studying treatises [on a text} and never to go to the text 
itself.”"14 In other words, if you wish really to understand Aristotle, for 
example, go to Aristotle himself, and to others only if you need help; if 
you wish to understand St. Thomas, as another example, by all means go to 
him and be not forever found sitting at the feet of the thousand and one 
commentators on the Angelic Doctor’s writings. For the same reason, if you 
are at all anxious to know what St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus really 
teach, why, go to them—they will not rebuff you. And thus, the most 
reliable way of understanding our holy Father St. Francis, is to go to him, sit 
at his feet, and then beg the merciful God to help you grasp something of 
the magnificent doctrine and the humble but seraphic conduct that were his, 
and something of the compelling spirit that moved him to move the world. 
When all is said, Franciscan Spirituality gets its name from 4im — he is the 
First Franciscan in perfection as well as in point of time. Thanks be to God, 
we still have some authentic witnesses of his thought and conduct, even 
some authentic interpreters; yet greater thanks be given to the good God, 
history has preserved for us some of the burning words the Little Poor Man 
spoke and, especially, some of the thrilling words he wrote, though they are 


14. Hexaémeron, xix, 11 (V, 422). 
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pitifully few when we try to satisfy our eagerness. I emphasize his written 
words merely because critical research has made it possible for us to be 
more certain about them than about many of his spoken words. The catalog 
of St. Francis’ extant writings is much too easy to give: two complete Rules 
and two fragments of another, a series of admonitions, a number of letters, 
several prayers, a song, and a last testament. They are quite short and can 
possibly be read within a not too extended sitting. But the important point 
is that, supplemented by critically established events in Francis’ life, and by 
statements undeniably made by him, they become the absolute source for a 
definitive outline (a complete outline, be it remembered!) of Franciscan 
Spirituality. 

However, let it be said once and for all: they must be studied and medi- 
tated upon, by even the most devout among us— long and lovingly; for 
here are words actually used by our own holy Father to set down his cher- 
ished ideas, words that are loaded with his spirit, words, therefore, that are 
setaphic in their content and in their enthusiasm. And they must be studied 
and meditated upon by the wisest among us, If there is anything, besides 
the note of seraphic love, that shines forth from the Poor Man’s writings, it 
is his sure grasp of Catholic teaching. It was perfectly right for him to call 
himself an idiota, but it is altogether unsound for us to think of him as a 
simpleton. To be sure, idiota may have meant something quite different 
from our modern derivative; but Francis was willing to bear all the connota- 
tion of that modern word, all the stupidity of it. Recognizing the truth about 
oneself, is almost a definition of the essential virtue of humility; and Francis 
did so recognize, Objectively, nevertheless, he was anything but an idiot; 
the firm and practical understanding of Catholic dogma, characteristic of so 
much of his spoken and written word, will not easily be outdone. 

I feel compelled to give this latter fact special consideration, for some 
lovers of the Poverello are ever pointing to the simplicity of his soul as if, 
fortunately, it were a safeguard against an overdose of Christian doctrine. 
And I select for illustration Ernest Raymond, a non-Catholic, a non-Christian 
too, I think; but be it noted that I single him out for no other reason than 
that he is a modern representative of a class that is large and influential — 
influential, perhaps just because devoted and often brilliant. He says: 


Francis would have used none of these large words quoted above, Ultimate 
Reality, Temporal Sphere, Directing Consciousness, and what not; he would not 
have understood them, for there never was a saint less well read in the lives of 
the saints, never a teacher more happily ignorant of most of the teachings of the 
Church that he loved, never a preacher more likely to be tripped up over a passage 
in the Bible; he just did with simplicity and ignorantly what you and I won't do; 
he dared, in the end, to let the Real come through; he dared to let the eternal 
truth in him conquer all; which is simply to say that he dared to let the surging 
love in him determine his every movement and thought. And if a man does this, 
he must stir up drama like dust at every step.15 


This is sincerely written, and captivatingly; indeed, there is so much truth in 
it that one hesitates to utter a protest. But the protest must be made for the 


15. In the Steps of St. Francis (H. C. Kinsey & Company, New York, 1939), p. 7. 
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sake of that very truth in Francis which Raymond idealizes. Would it be 
asking too much from this love of the Poor Man to urge him thoroughly to 
study what the Church teaches, all of it, and then come back to Francis of 
Assisi? Then he would be in a better condition to read in the Little Works 
statements, both explicit and implicit, of all the large Catholic mysteries — 
the Blessed Trinity,!° the Incarnation, the Holy Eucharist, the Indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, divine grace, original sin. Francis may well have been 
ignorant of the finer theological distinctions; but certainly too much is asked 
of us by the words, “never a teacher more happily ignorant of most of the 
teachings of the Church that he loved....” That adverb “happily” —it is 
hard to forgive it, even in a man that loves St. Francis as does Ernest 
Raymond! Again, it does happen in Francis’ writings that Scriptural words 
are intermingled with his own. But why should anyone be surprised, that is, 
anyone who admits with him that the Bible is the word of God, God’s per- 
sonal message to every man and woman in the world, and that therefore it 
should be part and parcel of everyone’s every-day thinking? To this humble 
man a knowledge of God’s word, according to ‘the spirit” (see 2 Cor. 3:6 
for a text he never tired of repeating), was the only worth-while scientia — 
in fact, it was sapientia. Nor could Raymond be expected to appreciate cor- 
rectly what the Liturgy meant to Francis — what seems to him a mere gar- 
bling of Bible texts is likely to be in reality the simple and traditional litur- 
gical usage of Bible thoughts, A last point in this connection: Francis was 
a traditionalist in the sense in which every faithful Catholic is one; but he 
likewise had something of originality about him, as the following text from 
Admonition 5 bears witness: ““O Man, consider how excellently the Lord 
has placed you, for He created and formed you ‘to the image’ of His beloved 
Son according to the Body and ‘to the likeness’ of Himself according to the 
spirit.”'7 Have we here a prelude to the Scotistic doctrine of the Primacy of 
Christ? Let students of the history of philosophy and theologians decide. 


4. Studying St. Francis 


Though we have no right to look for a scientific statement on spirituality 
from a man like Francis, I repeat: it is possible (and I hope this paper will 
prove the contention to some extent at least) to make a truly scientific state- 
ment on Franciscan Spirituality from a study of his writings, at the same 
time making use of such spoken words and events in his life about which 
there can be no reasonable doubt. It would, of course, be nonsensical to 
neglect any reliable sources; but it cannot be gainsaid that in his few pre- 
served writings we have the true spirit and the real thoughts of our Father — 


16. There is a difficulty in Chapter 22 of the “First Rule” on the basis of the 
communicatio idiomatum. Cf. Opuscula, p. 55, where St. Francis says: ‘... semper 
faciamus in nobis habitaculum et mansionem ipsi, qui est Dominus Deus omnipotens, 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, qui dicit: “Vigilate itaque omni tempore orantes...’” 
(Lk. 21:36). However, Willibrord Lampen, O.F.M., is willing to blame any error 
here on Caesar of Speyer, who is generally supposed to have made Biblical adornationes 
to certain texts of the ‘First Rule.” Cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXI 
(1928), 454. 


17. Opuscula, p. 8, Cf. Gen. 1:26. 
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thoughts, mind you, that have been set down with the purpose, often ex- 
pressed,'8 that they be religiously read and meditated on by the brethren. 


I make bold to add that we Franciscans have been remiss in this regard. 
There have been attempts to write a Franciscan Spirituality; but most of 
them, I fear, would suffer considerably if viewed in the light of St. 
Bonaventure’s remark quoted a moment ago. To be perfectly frank, I should 
have to state that I am inclined to be more severe than the gentle Seraphic 
Doctor; I should have to say that any Franciscan who is seeking for a true 
outline of Franciscan Spirituality would be foolish if he did not spend most 
of his time and energy with St. Francis himself, looking to other representa- 
tive authors only for confirmation, for illustration, mayhap even for de- 
velopment — but let him be sure, in the last case, that he has really found 
development and not infiltration! It may be that even we, his avowed 
disciples, have been more influenced by authors like Ernest Raymond than 
we should willingly admit, and have ended by confusing the Poverello’s sim- 
plicity of heart with simplicity of knowledge and understanding. And let 
Franciscans as well as others remember: Francis was not like Bonaventure or 
Scotus or Bernardine or Capistran or any other famous Lesser Brother; if 
any of these was a true Franciscan, it was because he was like Francis. In mak- 
ing comparisons, the only correct procedure is this: go to St. Francis and study 
his words and conduct, critically, if you will, but lovingly; then, should you 
wish to see how other Franciscans have fulfilled the Franciscan profession, go 
to St. Bonaventure, the Venerable Duns Scotus, and the rest. Above all, do 


not judge the mentality of Francis by theirs; evaluate their spirituality by his! 


III. FOUNDATIONS FOR A SYNTHESIS OF 
FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


We speak of Franciscanism, of the Franciscan spirit, of Franciscan 
Spirituality. Undoubtedly there is good reason for looking upon these 
terms as synonymous. On the other hand, though it were wrong to define 
them meticulously and insist upon an exact discrimination in their use, it 
might prove helpful to distinguish between them. I should say that 
Franciscanism is the more generic of the three terms and that Franciscan 
Spirituality and the Franciscan spirit are more or less specific. 


A Distinction 

By Franciscanism I should mean the precise thing that Francis of Assisi 
started, that is, the answer to the question, “What is the Franciscan way of 
life?” The answer must have an interior as well as an exterior aspect — 
any form of human life is both interior and exterior. 

By Franciscan spirit I should understand the distinctive attitude of soul 
with which, in which, the true Franciscan views and carries out his obli- 


gations, Christian and special; indeed, it is the attitude of soul that should 
characterize any activity, internal or external, he may happen to be engaged 


18. See the concluding words of his “Letters” (Opuscula, pp. 87-115), also the 
conclusion of “Respect for the Body of the Lord” (op. cit., p. 23). 
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in. By the nature of the matter it is something interior, although it will 
quite necessarily show itself exteriorly. 

Franciscan Spirituality might well be limited to the private, spiritual, 
supernatural life of the individual Franciscan: what and how he prays, his 
very personal attitude towards God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith. 
However, I shall use the term in a more general sense, to designate the 
entire Franciscan system of the spiritual life;!9 in this sense it might even 
be termed a science, an analytico-synthetic science of Christian Spirituality as 
modified by the Franciscan character — Franciscan principles, a Franciscan 
corpus doctrinae, the Franciscan mark. 

As I have indicated at the beginning of this paper, it will not be my 
purpose to lay down a complete outline of Franciscan Spirituality; I shall be 
satisfied if I can formulate what seem to me the necessary foundations for 
such a synthesis. And at the outset let me call attention to the fact that 
Franciscanism is not exclusively for Franciscans — they must indeed be the 
most perfect living expressions of it, bound to it by their Profession; it is 
meant also for all those men and women who come under the influence of 
Franciscans, in accordance with their state and circumstances of life, that is, 
to the degree which their state and circumstances allow. 


A. FRANCISCANISM, OR THE FRANCISCAN LIFE 


First, I shall try to answer the question, ‘“What is Franciscanism?’’ Some 
have placed the answer in one or other of the Christian virtues; others have 
placed it in devotion to some particular religious dogma. I contend that the 
answer must be as wide as Christianity and as simple as Francis — you may 
not mutilate the Little Man; you may not make him complex. To illustrate. 
A natural, childlike attitude towards the things of nature, including man, 
and towards the God of nature, yes, a return to the original attitude of the 
Garden of Paradise as far as that is possible under conditions that bear 
the imprint of original sin, is all something truly Franciscan — it is not 
Franciscanism; it is a result of it. Neither does love for “the simple life” 
and for absolute poverty tell the whole Franciscan story — it lives in the 
very heart of Franciscanism but does not constitute it; pagan philosophers 
and pagan mystics have been moved by the same kind of love. Again, pen- 
ance and a thorough-going self-denial are just as prominent in other forms 
of Christian life, sometimes more prominent than in the Franciscan; as a 
matter of fact, Francis once broke off a missionary excursion for the express 
purpose of preventing certain zealots from imposing more and larger mor- 
tifications upon the consciences of the brethren.?0 

Whatever be the answer to the question, “What is Franciscanism?”, it 
must somehow be bound up with the Franciscan vocation as enunciated by 
the Voice from the crucifix, “Francis, go and repair My church....” True, 
after hearing the Voice, Francis went about repairing fallen-down church 
buildings; but at last he did understand: he was to rebuild, not churches 


19. Throughout the paper I use the term, “spiritual life,” in the generally-accepted 
sense of the supernatural life. : 
20. Cf. Chronica Jordani, 11, 12 (Analecta Franciscana, I, 4, 5). 
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but the Church; and the rebuilding was to be done, not within any personally 
thought-out framework, but in strict accordance with the original specifica- 
tions drawn up by the Son of God — specifications that called for a perfect 
love of the Blessed Trinity and an unselfish service to Christ’s brothers and 
sisters. In other words, the Christian way of thinking and living were to be 
brought back to the world. And this means that Franciscanism was born into 
the Church of God on the day when the anxious convert of Assisi, as by a 
new revelation, re-discovered the Holy Gospel as a way of life. 


1. Francis and the Gospel 


The actual date of birth was February 24, 1209, when Francis, attending 
Mass in the little chapel of Our Lady of the Angels, heard the words of the 
Gospel (the old Gospel for the feast of St. Matthias) : 


At that time Jesus said to His disciples: And as you go, preach the message, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand!”... Freely you have received, freely give. 
Do not keep gold, or silver, or money in your girdles, nor wallet for your journey, 
nor two tunics, nor sandals, nor staff; for the laborer deserves his living. And 
whatsoever town or village you enter, inquire who in it is worthy; and stay there 
until you leave. As you enter the house, salute it, saying, “Peace to this house.” 
If, then that house be worthy, your peace will come upon it; but if it be not 
worthy, let your peace return to you (Mt. 10:7-13). 


Is not this a résumé of the whole Gospel message on the new life inaugu- 
rated by the God-Man — a holy unconcern for the things of this world, and 


absorbing concern for the things of heaven; and then peace, not alone for 
those who carry the Good News that “the «ingdom of heaven is at hand” 
but also for those who receive and accept it? The biographers are one in 
reporting that after he had heard explained to him the text from St. 
Matthew, he cried out: “This is what I want, this is what I wish with all 
my soul to follow.”2! In after years whenever he looked back upon that Holy 
Mass in the Portiuncula, he knew that the mere reading of the Gospel pas- 
sage had been to him as a direct address from the Lord.?? Thus, it was the 
Good News all over again. 

Franciscanism, it is apparent, was born of the very Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. And out of the same holy womb was to come, two months later, 
April 16, 1209 (according to the generally accepted chronology), the 
Franciscan Order as the main expression of Franciscanism, namely, when the 
crisis came for Bernard of Quintavalle and for Pietro di Cattani. Three 
times Francis opened the Book of the Gospels, and each time there appeared 
a text wherein Jesus Christ was teaching His disciples what they must do in 
order to be His faithful followers.23 The three texts were practically repe- 
titions of what he had heard on the feast of St. Matthias. He did not flinch; 
closing the Book, he simply said: “Brothers, this is our life and Rule — for 
ourselves and for all who will join our company. Go, therefore, and fulfill 


21. Cf. I Cel., 9; Tres Socii, 25; Leg. Maj., iii, 1 (VII, 510). 

22. Cf. Opuscula, “’Testamentum,” p. 79. 

23. Mt. 19-21; Lk. 9:3; Mt. 16:24. 

24. For references see Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (Benziger 
Brothers, New York, etc., 1925), p. 439. 
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what you have heard.”24 It was consequently inevitable that, when he came 
to draw up the final draft of his First Order Rule, Francis should begin thus: 
“The Rule and life of the Friars Minor is this, namely, to observe the Holy 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ....” It was the natural thing too that he 
should write to St. Clare and her Poor Ladies: 


Because, by divine inspiration, you have made yourselves daughters and hand- 
maidens of the Most High King, the Heavenly Father, and have espoused your- 
selves to the Holy Spirit, by choosing to live according to the perfection of the 
Holy Gospel, I wish and promise always to have, through myself and my brothers, 
an earnest care and a special solicitude for you. .. .25 


2. Francis’ Intention 


It must be remembered, however, that it was never Francis’ intention 
merely to gather a few men about him and observe the Holy Gospel in all its 
strictness; in fact, the very numbers that crowded to him, wishing to go all 
the way with him, surprised and almost overwhelmed his humility. After his 
great happiness in discovering the Gospel of Jesus Christ as if it were a new 
thing in the Church of God, he was burning with eagerness to give every- 
body the benefit of it, not just a select few. His purpose from the beginning 
was to practice the Gospel himself, and likewise spread that practice to the 
ends of the earth, with, of course, whatever qualifications were necessary to 
meet the circumstances in which people happened to find themselves. It 
seems quite evident that the establishment of the First Order and then that 
of the Second were steps, unpremeditated steps, in the fulfillment of his 
large ambition. Even getting men and women to join his Third Order did 
not satisfy his desires; the fact is, its origin was due entirely to the insistence 
of such persons who were anxious enough to accept Franciscanism but who, 
Francis was aware, could not possibly enter either the First Order or the 
Order of Poor Clares. That is to say, his zeal urged him to the task of 
bringing everybody into harmony wtih the teaching of Jesus Christ as out- 
lined in the Book of the Gospel, yet not all in the same way. He became 
the preacher of the Gospel. Happily we still have a letter addressed by him 
“To All Christians, Religious, Clerics, and Laymen, Men and Women, to Al/ 
Who Dwell in the Whole World” and another letter addressed “To All 
Rulers of the People.”2° Their content? Nothing more than practical 
summaries of the Gospel message, together with earnest, yet loving, ex- 
hortations to its fulfillment, emphasis being placed on the Holy Eucharist as 
the Gospel Christ continuing His bodily presence in the Church. ‘Preach 
the Gospel to every creature” (Mk. 16:15) — Francis knew that the com- 
mission had been given to him and his brethren as well as to the first 
Apostles. His Admonitions, Rules, and Letters, all are basically the same: 
quotation after quotation from the Divine Word, pleading piled upon plead- 
ing to be true to the Good News, 


3. Teaching the Gospel 


Franciscanism, then, is to bring all men and women under the daily in- 
fluence of the Holy Gospel, to make all men and women realize in a prac- 


25. Opuscula, “Forma vivendi,” p. 75 
26. Idem., pp. 87-98; 111-115. 
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tical way that in this Gospel is Christ’s Good News, a personal message for 
each one of them, the pattern of life that the God-Man -vanted to give them 
for their progressive sanctification and their ultimate, everlasting salvation. 
The source and at the same time the essence of the thing Francis wished to 
start because God had told him to do so, the thing he actually did start, was 
the Christian Gospel lived with all the energy and enthusiasm of the Church’s 
everlasting youth, the life of the Early Church come back! Thus, there can 
be only one goal for Franciscanism: to make men and womea think about 
God, about mankind, about the whole world precisely as the Gospel teaches 
us to think about them; to make them Jove God, human beings, and all 
creatures precisely as the Gospel teaches they must be loved; and to make 
them /ive in the simplicity and childlikeness in which the Gospel bids and 
exhorts us to live. And, granting this, we may characterize Franciscanism as 
the Franciscan crusade for the freedom of the children of God, that is, the 
crusade for the revival and preservation of the Gospel life. In any case, 
as long as it is true to itself, this movement will be ever fresh and vital, 
natural and direct, ever simple and childlike and self-surrendering, even as 
was life in the Church of Apostolic times; for it flows from a faith that is 
really alive, from a hope that is everlastingly young, from a charity that 
envies the fervor of the Seraphim. Only some such conception will explain 
the (eoprmany that was Francis of Assisi, breathing and living the Gospel 
ideal and always going the limit. Never before and never after did a Religious 
founder dare pledge himself and his immediate followers to the entire 


Gospel ideal, including the apostolate; never before or after did a religious 
preacher ask more of flesh and blood, and withal so sweetly and reassuringly ; 
and, certainly, radicalism was never more honest than in him, radicalism 
youthful and uncompromising, the radicalism of a knightly and childlike 
spirit forever on crusade. 


B. FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALITY 


Once you grant the completely Gospel character of Franciscanism, once 
you admit that life in perfect accordance with the Holy Gospel is of the very 
essence of the Franciscan movement, then it should not prove too difficult 
to analyse its spirituality in the more or less strict sense of the word. 


1. Unifying Dogma 

The first element is the unifying dogma of Franciscan Spirituality, 
the Fatherhood of God. I call this the unifying dogma for the reason that 
all the other elements can somehow be deduced from it or can at least be 
logically grouped under it. It might also be called the basic dogma because 
all Franciscan Spirituality somehow rests upon it, is finally reducible to it. 

It stands to reason that the most important thing in any man’s life is the 
FACT OF GOD — the most important consideration in what a man does, 
in what he says, in what he thinks. Regarding Francis of Assisi, we may say: 
From the moment of his conversion in 1206 till Saturday night, October 3, 
1226, the fact of God was to all practical purposes identical with the fact 
of his own existence. However, that is not the whole of it. To him the 
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Almighty was, of course, Creator, Lord, and Final End. But the Holy 
Gospel, the Good News, told him more about God than that. Above all, it 
told him that the man who is humble and poor in spirit is reborn so as to 
become a mew man in Christ, that is, a child of God. Here is the doc- 
trine that sounds the depths of Franciscanism as it sounds the depths of 
Christianity itself. And Francis accepted the doctrine as it must be accepted — 
literally. God is our Father, and we are His children; and that, for the 
simple reason that Jesus Christ, THE Son of God, is our Brother — our 
Brother since He is a human being like us, but our Brother in a truer sense, 
namely, in that we have His Sanctifying Grace. Francis, of course, never 
uses technical terms, like Sanctifying Grace and Children of Adoption, 
though he says what means the same. For example: “...they will be chil- 
dren of the heavenly Father”; and “We are His (Christ’s) brothers when we 
do the will of His Father, Who is in heaven.”27 And if Christ is really our 
Brother, then His Father must be ours as well. So thoroughly did that doc- 
trine enter the conscious life of the Little Poor Man that we are forced to 
modify the statement made a moment ago, to read this way: “For Francis 
the Fact of God as his real and ever-present Father was to all practical pur- 
poses identical with his own existence.” 


a. Fatherhood of God 


As any well-instructed Christian, he had always been aware of the fact 
that the good God is rightly called the Father of all creatures but especially 


of those human beings who are united to His Son in Sanctifying Grace. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is not at all wonderful that, when the first great crisis 
came into his life, Francis met it by hurling the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God against the hardened heart of Pietro. di Bernardone — ‘Hear all of 
you and understand: hitherto I have called Pietro di Bernardone my father, 
now ...I return to him all his money... and the clothes I got from him so 
that hereafter I shall say unhindered: Our Father Who art in heaven, and 
not, Father Pietro di Bernardone.”28 In this scene, as it appears to me, we 
have one of the turning-points of human history, a scene that dramatists will 
renew as long as men walk upon this earth. For here we have not merely a 
merited rebuke to Pietro, but the beginning of a twenty-years’ litany, “Our 
Father Who art in Heaven”; not just Francis of Assisi’s nuptials with the 
Lady Poverty, but the sudden realization of the absolute character of Divine 
Providence and of the wealth and splendor in what it means to be able to 
call God “Father.” 

Nevertheless, it must have been only when he had finally rediscovered 
the Gospel as God’s personal message to man that the fact of God as our 
Father was driven into his soul with a force that was overwhelming, and 
filled his heart to a point where it must overflow. Be that as it may, Jesus 
Christ, Center of the Gospel and therefore Center of the universe, was con- 
tinually calling God His Father; consequently (and it was the warm logic of 
a man that never could have put his mind to Formal Logic) he, a poor man, 


27. Idem., “Epistola I,” p. 93. 
28. Tres Socit, 19. 
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a man wedded to poverty for life — he had the right to call God Ais Father 
likewise; and so have all the poor and humble, for they all belong to Christ, 
“Son of the Living God.” 


Let me illustrate with what I consider the most significant words uttered 


by Francis in this regard (perhaps in any regard) ; they are to be found in 
the twenty-second chapter of the so-called ‘First Rule” :29 


Let us...hold fast the words, the life and doctrine, and the Gospel of Him 
Who deigned to speak to His Father for us and to manifest His Name to us, 
saying: ‘Father, I have manifested Thy name to the men whom Thou hast given 
Me....Holy Father, keep in Thy name those whom Thou hast given Me, that 
they may be one even as We are.... These things I speak in the world in order 
that they may have joy made full in themselves....I have made known to them 


Thy name... that the love with which Thou hast loved Me may be in them, and 
I in them.’’30 


How remarkable that these touching words of Christ should be quoted by 
the idiota, and that he should ask for the entire context (Jn. 17:6-26), from 
which they are taken, to be read to him on his deathbed !31 


For Francis, then, that was the fundamental truth of the Good News: 
God’s Name is Father! One may safely call it the central truth, the unifying 
dogma, of the Gospel and therefore of all Franciscan Spirituality — God is 
our Father: we are His children in Jesus Christ. To Moses and to the 
philosophers of later times the Ineffable God had revealed Himself as 
JEHOVAH — I AM WHO AM — the ENS A SE; but to the Apostles and 
to all Christians, pre-eminently to Francis of Assisi, Jesus Christ had said 
simply: ““God’s Name is Father.” 


Granting that, it is easy to understand that Francis should insist to all his 
Friars, ““‘“And when you stand up to pray’ (Mk. 11:25), say: ‘Our Father 
Who art in Heaven’ ” ;32 or that he should tell his beloved Lay Brothers to 
repeat the “Our Father” no less than seventy-six times each 3° or that 
he should call out to the whole world: “Let us therefore love God and adore 
Him with a ig heart and a pure mind. ... And let us offer Him praises 
and prayers day and night, saying: ‘Our Father Who art in Heaven,’ for 


29. We speak of a “Primitive Rule,” of a “First Rule” (“Regula I’), and of a 
“Second Rule” (“Regula II”). The ‘Primitive Rule” was formulated by St. Francis 
out of a few simple Gospel texts and was approved, Viva voce, by Pope Innocent III 
on April 23, 1209, or in May or June of 1210; the exact formula has not come down 
to us. The ‘First Rule” is made up of twenty-three chapters, embodying the ‘Primitive 
Rule” plus the changes and additions it underwent during the course of the eleven 
or twelve years that followed its original formulation; it has been preserved intact 
and is sometimes called the “Rule of 1221” or the “Regula non-bullata.” The “Second 
Rule” is the definitive Rule of the Friars Minor, in force today. Consisting of twelve 
chapters, it is the result of a severe revision made by St. Francis in 1223, and was 
incorporated in the Bull of approbation issued by Pope Honorius III on November 
29, 1223; it is sometimes known as the “Rule of 1223” or the “Regula bullata.” For 
a study of the involved and controverted history of the Rules, see P. Dr. Dominicus 
Mandic, O. F.M., De Legislatione Antique Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Vol. I, “Legis- 
latio Franciscana ab an. 1210-1221” (E typographia croatica Franciscanae Provinciae, 
Mostar, 1924). 

30. Opuscula, pp. 56, ff. Cf. Op. cit., ‘“Epistola I,” p. 94. 

31. Cf. Carmichael, Miscellanea Franciscana, YX (1904), pp. 149 ff. 

32. Opuscula, “Regula I,” p. 55. 

33. Cf. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 28; “Regula II,” p. 66. 
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‘we ought always to pray, and not to faint’” (Lk. 18:1).34 It should be 
noticed here (I think it is something quite unique) that Francis presents the 
simple “Our Father” as a ready-to-hand solution for that, to many, vexing 
problem of how to satisfy Christ’s admonition to uninterrupted prayer — not 
that he expected anyone to be repeating the same words all the time, but 
that Catholic prayer is basically a recognition that God wishes to be con- 


sidered, and actually is, our Father, not just our Creator, Lord, Judge, and 
Final End. 


b. Blessed Trinity 


This is hardly the place to review St. Francis’ burning devotion to the 
Blessed Trinity, but it should be remarked that it was the Triune God Whom 
he was constantly calling “Father.” True, in his writing he does time after 
time refer to the First Person as the Father, but in so far as the Fatherhood 
of God is the unifying doctrine in the spirituality of St. Francis, it is God 
as One and Triune that he has in mind. For instance, recall his marvellous 
Praises of God, written, as Brother Leo testifies,3> “‘after the vision and 
speech of the Seraph”: “Thou art the omnipotent King, Thou holy Father, 
King of heaven and earth. Thou art the Triune and one Lord God, all 
good. Thou art good, all good, the highest good, Lord God, living and 
true.” There follows a litany of all the fine names that Francis could think 
of as worthy to be addressed to God his Father3° Again, at the beginning 
of the paraphrase of the “Our Father,” we read: “Our Father, Most Holy: 
Our Creator, Redeemer, Savior, and Consoler.’’7 

This predilection for the name of ‘‘Father,” Francis most certainly got 
from the Holy Gospel, preferring it to all other names, even when he was 
abstracting altogether from the Trinity of Persons.38 The reason for it is not 
hard to find. It was the goodness of God that attracted him and that he was 
forever proclaiming — the goodness of that God “... Who has given, and 
gives, to us all, the whole body, the whole soul, and our life; Who has 
created and redeemed us, and by His mercy alone will save us; Who has 
done and does all good to us, miserable and wretched, vile, unclean, un- 
grateful, and evil.”’39 


c. Spiritual Childhood 


Francis accepted the Good News of the Fatherhood of God literally; its 
correlative, divine childhood, spiritual childhood, supernatural childhood, he 
likewise accepted literally. And there were two aspects to this sense of being 
a child of God: the first defined his attitude towards God and made for 
directness, simplicity, and a loving enthusiasm in virtue and prayer; the other 


34. Idem., “Epistola I,” pp. 89 ff. 

35. Cf. Opuscula, “Apparatus Criticus,” p. 199. 
36. Idem., “‘Chartula,” p. 124, 

37. Idem., ““Laudes,” p. 119. 


38. Cf. W. Lampen, “S. Franciscus, Cultor Trinitatis,” Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, XXI1 (1928), p. 451. 


39. Opuscula, ‘Regula I,” p. 60. 
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aspect governed his attitude towards his fellow-creatures — everybody and 
everything had to go by the name of Brother or Sister. This sense of divine 
childhood, so manifest in his whole way of living, explains why naturalness, 
childlikeness (distinct from childishness!), simplicity, spiritual joy, and in- 
tensity of charity must always be marks of Franciscan prayer and Franciscan 
conduct — if they are going to be truly Franciscan. 

Most assuredly, the constant loving thought that God was his Father made 
Francis homesick for his Father’s House — has not a child of God a right 
to his Father’s estate? Still, also this earth is his Father’s estate; and, like 
any child that has not been crushed by fear, Francis walked about his Father’s 
world as if it were his own — simple, natural, without a care, except that of 
loving his Father and fulfilling His will with all his heart and soul and induc- 
ing others to do the same. None before and none after him has enjoyed more 
than he the freedom that belongs to the children of God, “having nothing 
yet possessing all things” (2 Cor. 6:10). 

One other point has a bearing on this Franciscan attitude of childhood. 
Francis was indeed God’s joyous Troubadour; but it was not an easy 
Christianity or a sentimental type of spiritual childhood that he practiced 
himself and promoted in others. “The Lord thus gave me to do penance,” 
he says in his Testament.4° The Rule for his brethren and his letter ‘To All 
the Faithful” are proof enough that he expected them to lead a life of 
penance. Too often is it said that fear, as a motive, is irreconcilable with 
Franciscanism. Servile fear may be; but filial fear, the fear of offending so 
good a Father, belongs to the very concept of spiritual childhood as a 
Christian and Franciscan attitude. Francis clearly distinguishes between the 
two: “Where charity is and wisdom, there is neither fear nor ignorance. . . . 
Where there is fear of the Lord to guard one’s house, there the enemy can 
find no point at which to enter.’’4! 


2. Franciscan Ideal 


The Franciscan Ideal follows quite logically from what has been said 
thus far. If life in perfect accordance with the Holy Gospel is the very 
thing we call Franciscanism, and if the Fatherhood of God expresses sub- 
stantially what Francis accepted as the Great Good News, then imitation of 
Christ is inevitably the Franciscan Ideal — imitation of Christ as the central 
Figure of the Gospel story, imitation of Christ as the Divine and Human Son 
of God, Who knew how to fulfill perfectly the will of His Father. 

Christ-likeness is a connotation of the very name of “Christian.” There 
are degrees of it; the professed aspirant to Gospel perfection takes upon him- 
self the obligation to follow Christ more closely than other Christians. On 
the objective side, this Christ-likeness is expressed in the degree of Sanctifying 
Grace, the amount of Christ-life, possessed by the individual Christian. On 
the practical side, it is expressed in a more or less conscious imitation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God—a conscious imitation of the interior and 
exterior life of Jesus Christ, of His private and public life. In other words, 
he who strives for the practical perfection of the Gospel must reproduce in 


40. Idem., p. 77. 
41. Idem., ‘““Admonitiones,” xxvii, p. 18. 
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himself, as far as that is possible, the kind of life Jesus Christ led while here 
on earth, including the very mysteries that made up His character as Mediator 
between God and mankind, especially, the mysteries of His crucifixion and 
death, His resurrection, His ascension into Heaven. This mystical reproduc- 
tion must, of course, be understood in the sense in which St. Paul was con- 
stantly asking it of the Early Christians. For example: 


... How shall we who are dead to sin still live in it? Do you not know that 
we who have been baptized into Christ Jesus have been baptized into His death? 
For we were buried with him by means of Baptism into death, in order that, just 
as Christ has arisen from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life (Rom. 6:2-3). 


Again: 


...God, Who is rich in mercy... brought us to life together with Christ ..., 
and raised us up together, and seated us together in heaven in Christ Jesus... 
(Eph. 2:4-6). 

There can be no question as to the fashion and the completeness of 
Francis’ personal imitation of his beloved Christ. Indeed, in a practical sense 
it is the most important element of Franciscan Spirituality. “Imitation” is 
a weak word when applied to him; “conformity with Christ” is much more 
satisfactory; “identification with Christ” is perhaps the truest expression — 
when the Seraph up on La Verna signed him with the marks of the Passion, 
it was to be plain to all the world that he had fulfilled the dynamic exhor- 
tation of the Apostle, “... put on the Lord Jesus Christ ...’’ (Rom. 13:14). 

There is hardly a better illustration of St. Francis’ ambition and de- 
termination to live in the very manner of Christ Himself than his reasoning 
on the occasion of his great doubt as to whether he should devote himself 
undividedly to contemplation or take part in the active apostolate of preach- 
ing. There had never been any hesitation in his mind as to the superiority of 
prayer over activity as the two elements of the “mixed life.” ‘Mary has 
chosen the best part” (Lk. 10:42) —he accepted that as a principle in the 
same way that Catholic tradition has always accepted it. As for his own 
inclination, there was scarcely anything that could please him so much as 
being able to retire to some quiet and secluded spot where he could sur- 
render himself, for days and weeks together, to the contemplation of the 
Divine goodness; and, when such an opportunity did present itself, nothing 
but an evident manifestation of God’s will was allowed to interfere.42 Before 
he appealed to St. Clare and Brother Silvester to obtain an answer from God 
to settle his perplexity, he had already lined up in his mind a formidable 
array of good points in favor of a life exclusively dedicated to prayer. “But,” 
in his own words, as quoted by St. Bonaventure, ‘there is one point to the 
contrary, which seems to outweigh all these things before God, namely, that 
the only-begotten Son of God left the bosom of the Father for the good of 
souls..., retaining nothing at all for Himself, so that He might expend 
everything for our good.”’43 Even here, his charity told him, he was to walk 
in the footsteps of his Lord and Brother. 


42. Cf. Leg. Maj., x, 2, 3 (VIII, 533). 
43. Idem., xii, 1 (VIII, 539). 
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That he held out this same ideal of imitation of Christ for his Brothers 
is plain from the Rule he wrote for them. In the introductory words of the 
“First Rule” he had said simply: “The Rule and life of these Brothers is this, 
namely, to live in obedience, in chastity, and without property, and to follow 
the teaching and footsteps of our Lord Jesus Christ.”44 The corresponding 
words in the “Second Rule,” though not so explicit, are identical in meaning: 
“The Rule and life of the Minor Brothers is this, namely, to observe the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ....”45 As a matter of fact, the entire Rule 
may be looked upon as a statement of the manner in which the Friars Minor 
are to imitate the “mixed life’ of Christ, with the precedence given, of 
course, to “...the spirit of holy prayer and devotion, which all other tem- 
poral things must serve.”46 Finally, the truly perfect prayer with which 
Francis closes his letter to all the Friars has for its purpose, “.. . that, being 
enkindled by the fire of the Holy Spirit, we may be able to follow in the 
footsteps of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and come to Thee, the Most 
High, by Thy grace alone.’’47 


3. Franciscan Asceticism 


One cannot separate Franciscan asceticism from the imitation of Christ — 
it is part of the Franciscan ideal. However, I shall not stress the point here, 
but rather keep in mind the essential character of Franciscan asceticism and 
some of the misunderstandings that quite regularly creep into popular inter- 
pretations of St. Francis’ own ascetical life. 


a. Positive Character 


The asceticism of St. Francis was, above all, something positive. No 
more than any other healthy Catholic mind did he look upon renunciation 
and abnegation merely for their own sakes — otherwise why did he break 
off his missionary excursion when he heard that the two Vicars-General were 
imposing added fasts upon the brethren?48 It was virtue, and virtue of a 
very positive kd, that he sought for himself and others. Indeed, he went 
so far as to personalize all the virtues, including the ascetical, speaking to 
and about them, and earnestly begging the good God in His mercy to pro- 
tect them — “May the Lord preserve thee,” is his repeated petition in the 
“Salutation to the Virtues.”49 Even self-control and self-development, un- 
questionably sought at times as the immediate goal of self-denial, were 
primarily considered as means to Christ-likeness and as expressions of love 
for God. His general attitude towards Jesus Christ as the Son of his Heavenly 
Father, should leave no room for doubt here. Moreover, this same attitude 
made of his whole life, and therefore of the ascetical side of it, a unified act 
of obedience to, and imitation of, Jesus Christ — “I, little Brother Francis, 


. Opuscula, p. 25. 

. Idem., p. 63. 

. Idem., “Regula II,” p. 68. 

. Idem., “Epistola II,” p. 107. 
. Cf. note 20. 

. Cf. Opuscula, pp. 20 f. 
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wish to follow the life and poverty of our Most High Lord Jesus Christ...” 
was his last wish to St. Clare;>° and the repetition in his writings is almost 


monotonous: “for the Lord says,” “As the Lord says,” “according to what 
the Lord says.” 


b. Gospel Observance 


As he accepted everything else in the Holy Gospel, Francis accepted all 
its renunciation literally. But a distinction must be made. He followed the 
letter of Gospel asceticism, but in the sense and in the spirit in which it was 
given. He was constantly harping on “...the letter kills, but the spirit 
gives life” (2 Cor. 3:6); in fact, he wrote a neat little commentary on this 
text of St. Paul.5! Moreover, in one instance at least he actually went beyond 
the letter of the gospel; and it is a very significant point. Though Christ 
told His Apostles not to carry money with them on their journeys, He 
Himself, according to the Gospel, had recourse to money on one occasion ;>2 
and one of His chosen ones, presumably by His appointment, exercised the 
functions of bursar in the College of the Apostles. Nevertheless, Francis, 
this reputed stickler for the letter of the Gospel, incorporated into his final 
Rule a strict prohibition against the use of money, even to relieve the sick,>3 
for whose benefit an exception had been made in the earlier draft of the 
Rule.»4 How explain this apparent contradiction, except by the principle 
that “‘the letter kills, but the spirit gives life”? In other words, it must have 
seemed to Francis that the use of money in his times had become such an 
occasion for scandal to Christian people as to militate against the spirit of 
Gospel asceticism, while the necessities of the Friars could be well enough 
provided for without the handling of money. 

And if he accepted the Pauline dictum as a principle with regard to the 
Gospel of Christ, certainly it must be accepted by his followers with regard 
to any and all ascetical provisions of the Rule he wrote — not as a subterfuge 
for laxity or “‘broad-mindedness,” but as a dictate of Christian prudence and 
charity. The issue may never be whether to surrender Franciscan ideals, nor 
whether certain accidental externals of modern Franciscan life are in per- 
fectly literal harmony with certain details of the Rule; the really critical 
matter for Franciscans must ever be: Do they have the spirit of their Father 
and Founder, and, therefore, are they living in accordance with the spirit 
of their Rule? Given that spirit, they will observe the Rule ad literam, sine 
glossa, without any special urging, provided that the good of God’s Church 
does not demand otherwise — certain ascetical formulae may have to bow 
before the exigencies of religion and charity, but never the spirit of 
Franciscan asceticism nor its essential externals. For example, poverty, strict 
poverty, postulating the poor use of things, is essential to Franciscan per- 
fection; the avoidance of the use of money is not, though true Franciscans 
will always remain dissatisfied with conditions that make the use of money 


50. Idem., “Ultima voluntas,” p. 76. 
51. Idem., ““Admonitiones,” vii, p. 10. 
52. Cf. Mt. 17:26. 

53. Cf. Opuscula, “Regula II,” p. 67. 
54. Idem., “Regula I,” pp. 35 f. 
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necessary. No honest Franciscan need feel ashamed to make his own the 
words, ‘I became all things to all men, that I might save all. I do all things 
for the sake of the Gospel, that I may be made partaker thereof” 
(1 Cor. 9:22, 23). 

There can be nothing Pharisaical in Franciscan asceticism; its goal must 
be: complete renunciation of self as a means towards a complete control of 
self for the service of God, as a means towards an utter self-abasement before 
the Infinite God, as a means towards a perfect imitation of Christ and 
obedience to Him, and as an expression of perfect love for the Heavenly 
Father, in union with Christ. 


c. The Body 


We distinguish between spiritual asceticism and bodily asceticism; and 
Francis always insisted upon the former as the more important.5> However, 
his concept of the body in the matter of Christian living deserves special 
notice. 

That he looked upon the human body as a powerful and insidious agency 
for evil, is as clear as anything in his life — “Brother Ass” had to be kept 
in subjection; often it had to be driven hard. Do not blame the devil or 
your neighbor for your sins, he says in Admonition 10, 


because each one has his enemy in his power, namely, the body, and it is by 
this that he sins. Wherefore blessed is that servant who ever keeps captive the 
enemy given into his power and wisely guards himself against him; because as long 
as he does this, no other enemy, visible or invisible, will be able to harm him.56 


Perhaps the most interesting feature in his attitude towards the body is 
this (and it will help to interpret the above quotation), that he considered 
“ the body” as a symbol of sin and of our lower inclinations, spiritual as 
well as animal; whereas “‘the spirit” was to him the symbol of virtue and of 
all that is good in our inclinations. For all practical purposes, his dis- 
tinction between “the body” and “the spirit” is identical with St. Paul’s 
famous distinction between “‘the flesh,” symbol of “the old man,” and “the 
spirit,” symbol of “the new man.”57 

But there was no suspicion of Manichaeism in his estimate of the human 
body. At the conclusion of the touching incident in which he comforted the 
Brother who thought he was dying of hunger, Francis made the very 
Christian remark, “... Let each one, considering his own nature, give to his 
body what it requires, so that it may be able to serve the spirit.’58 Further- 
more, no one has ever said a finer thing about the human body than Francis 
said. in Admonition 5: ‘“O Man, consider how excellently the Lord has 
placed you, for He has created you and formed you ‘to the image’ of His 
beloved Son, according to the body. . . . ”’59 


59; Gt: 1 Gel. Si. 

56. Opuscula, p. 11. 

57. Idem., pp. 10, 13, 26, 27, 31, 32, etc. 

58. Cf. Speculum Perfectionis, cap. 27, ed. Sabatier, pp. 78 f. 
59. Opuscula, p. 8. 
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d. Ascetical Virtues 


To repeat, Franciscan asceticism may be summed up in obedience to, and 
imitation of, Jesus Christ; and therefore it embraces all the crucifying virtues. 
However, if there is any special character to Franciscan asceticism, it should 
show itself most prominently in the trinity of Gospel counsels: poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 


Poverty 


From the beginning Francis found actual poverty absolutely necessary if 
he were to fulfill what he deemed his vocation. Still, it is easy to misinterpret 
his ideas about it. So devoted did he show himself to it, so lovingly did he 
speak about the Lady Poverty, so passionately did he condemn the least dis- 
respect for it or neglect of it among his Brothers, that many have been 
deceived into thinking of poverty as almost the only thing that really mat- 
tered in his life and in the whole Franciscan movement. Unquestionably, it 
did matter; but it is not the soul of Franciscanism, as some p ay Here, as 
much as anywhere, the distinction between means and end is important; 
likewise, the distinction between interior spirit, or moving force, and its 
exterior manifestation —the former is a constant; the latter may be, and 
usually is, a variable. In the matter before us the “‘spirit’’ was Francis’ intense 
love for his Divine Father by the way of the God-Man, Jesus Christ; he 
expressed that love exteriorly by his ready acceptance and his unselfish prac- 
tice of the whole Gospel life. 

The experience of Christianity is sufficient warrant for saying that the 
Gospel life is practiced most characteristically by voluntary poverty in material 
things. Though it is only one element of external Gospel life, it is indubitably 
the most striking; without it, in an extreme form, Franciscanism would never 
have gotten started, particularly at a time when the Church had been officially 
convinced that there were already enough Religious communities in existence ; 
without it Franciscanism would have quite a different meaning from the one 
it now has: should it be wanting, therefore, it were futile to speak of any 
fulfillment of Franciscan ideals. In practice the most difficult side of the 
Gospel life, actual and complete poverty is nevertheless the precise exterior 
mark by which Francis, and undoubtedly Christ Himself, wished this déf- 
ferent Order to be recognized. So, it is impossible to follow St, Francis, 
the Great Christian Idealist, unless one is willing to follow St. Francis, the 
Poverello. That is the vox populi as it has ever been the voice of the Church. 
On the other hand, one cannot be in love with poverty as such. That is to 
say, to be a supernatural virtue at all, precisely a counselled Gospel virtue, 
it must somehow flow from, it must somehow be an expression of, one’s love 
for God through Christ. If it is to be Franciscam poverty, the complete pov- 
erty revealed in the Good News, it must have its source in the kind of love 
we call seraphic; and so vital is it to that love that nothing can possibly 
substitute for it. 


60. Cf..Lemmens, Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, “Sanctissimi Patris Nostri 
Francisci Intentio Regulae,” n. 2, pp. 84 f. 
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However, Franciscan poverty must be determined still further. It does 
not flow immediately from this intense love of God; it is a phase of some- 
thing much vaster than itself, of something that takes in the whole Gospel 
life as recommended and lived by the Son of God, namely, that interior 
poverty which may well be called “‘poverty in spirit” or “spiritual poverty” — 
a complete emptying of oneself out of love for God in and through Christ 
and in imitation of Him. “Poverty in spirit” is synonymous with the entire 
Gospel teaching of self-denial, and the whole manner of Christ’s living here 
on earth — complete self-abnegation, self-abasement, self-dedication. Noth- 
ing less is implied in the perfect following of Him Who, “though He was 
by nature God, ... emptied Himself, taking the nature of a slave..., be- 
coming obedient to death,” keeping back nothing for Himself not even “a 
place to rest His head” (Phil. 2:6-8; Mt. 8:20), and Who, therefore, is 
the One Exemplar of perfect devotion to God. 

That such was Francis’ idea, is clear enough from the frequency with 
which he associates other virtues with his Lady Poverty, especially her ‘“‘sister 
humility,” as in the “Salutation to the Virtues.”°! Indeed, on one occasion, 
after speaking of poverty as “that treasure of the Gospel hidden in a field, to 
buy which one must sell everything,” he adds: 


He who desires to reach this height [of poverty} must renounce not only 
worldly prudence but even, in a sense, the knowledge of letters, so that stripped 
of such possessions... he may offer himself naked into the arms of the Crucified. 
For he who retains within the secret places of his heart coffers for his own opinions 
certainly does not perfectly renounce the world.62 


This would seem to mean that Franciscan poverty is “poverty of spirit,” and 
that material poverty is one phase of it, and an exterior one at that. The 
same idea pervades his brief but striking commentary on the text, “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit” (Mt. 5:3).% 

Evidently, in order to enjoy “the freedom of the children of God” (Rom. 
8:21), one must surrender all things, material goods and one’s own ego 
-among them. Such is Franciscan poverty in its broadest sense, that is, absolute 
poverty in spirit. Only thus can we justify the extreme praises our Father 
addressed to poverty, and only thus, it would seem, are we able to explain 
the omission of Aumility from the catalog of the Beatitudes as given in the 
Sermon on the Mount — humility, which in the whole Catholic tradition is 
the very basis of Christian perfection, Since the days of the Apostles no one 
had ever gone quite so far as Francis in giving up the things of this life, 
most likely for the simple reason that no one had ever been quite so humble, 
quite so loving, and therefore quite so perfect a copy of Him Who, while 
being the Son of God, did not hesitate to “empty Himself.” 


Chastity 


But if actual poverty was for Francis an expression of his humility, self- 
surrender, and seraphic love, chastity was another. In order to characterize 
Franciscan chastity, attention is often called to Chapter 11, of the Rule, where 


61. Opuscula, p. 20. 
62. Leg. Maj., vii, i, 2 (VII, 523). 
63. Opuscula, “Admonitiones,” xiv, p. 13. 
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St. Francis makes a special precept of avoiding “suspicious intimacies or 
conferences with women.”’64 However, it seems to me that much more con- 
vincing evidence of a Franciscan character in chastity can be found in his 
beautiful ‘Salutation to the Virtues,” already referred to.6 Within the few 
lines that make up the ‘‘Salutation,” Francis speaks to and about wisdom and 
simplicity, poverty and humility, charity and obedience; but not once does 
he mention the virtue of chastity by name. That he deeply loved this virtue, 
should go without saying: some of his strongest exhortations are concerned 
with it, some of the most striking incidents of his life revolve about it; 
nevertheless, there is no mention of it here, where we certainly have a right 
to look for it. My answer to the difficulty: we must look for it, for it must 
be here! After Francis has indicated the effects of the virtues of poverty and 
humility, he goes on: “‘Holy charity confounds all diabolical and carnal 
temptations....”° Does this mean that Franciscan chastity is intelligible 
only in connection with charity? To put it another way: does Franciscan 
Spirituality emphasize the charity of chastity more than its renunciation ?67 
It would seem so. 


Obedience 


The same note of humility and self-surrender is found in Franciscan 
obedience: 


Holy obedience confounds all bodily and carnal desires, and keeps one’s body 
mortified to the obedience of the spirit and to the obedience of one’s brother, and 
makes a person subject to all the human beings of this world, and not only to 
human beings, but also to all animals and wild beasts, so that they can do with 


him whatever they will, in so far as it has been given to them from above by 
the Lord.68 


But there is more to say for Franciscan obedience. In commenting on the 
obedience Francis expected of his Brothers, Pourrat remarks that the formula, 
“We must obey perinde ac cadaver,” is older than St. Ignatius of Loyola.‘ 
Certainly, the spirit of it is as old as the Fathers of the dessert, and there- 
fore as old as the Church and her Gospel. Francis put new life into the 
formula, as the incident would seem to show, where he graphically compares 
a perfectly obedient Religious to a corpse.7° 


Still, even such complete, almost self-less, obedience does not exhaust the 
Franciscan character. What our Father really thought of obedience is best 
expressed in Admonition 3, which is a commentary on Christ’s words, 
“... Who does not renounce all that he possesses, cannot be My disciple” 


64. Idem., “Regula II,” p. 73. 

65. Cf. note 61. 

66. Codex O: “carnal intentions...” Cf. Opuscula, p. 21; “Apparatus Criticus,” 

. 158. 

2 67. This recalls Brother Giles’ answer to the question, “Is not charity a greater 
virtue than chastity?”: “And what is more chaste than charity?” Cf. Dicta Beati 
Aegidii (Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi, 1905), p. 32. 

68. Opuscula, “Salutatio Virtutum,” p. 21. 

69. Cf. Christian Spirituality (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1924), II, 164. 

70. Cf. II Cel., 152. 
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(Lk. 14:33), and “... He who would save his life will lose it” (Mt. 16:25): 
“That man leaves all he possesses and loses his body and soul who abandons 
himself wholly in the hands of his superior, and, whatever he does or says, 
provided it is something good, is true obedience, as long as he knows that it 
is not contrary to his {the superior’s} will.”7! In this brief statement there 
are two important points for the Franciscan to notice: first, obedience is so 
intimately linked with poverty of spirit as to be practically identified with it; 
secondly, al] the conduct of the Religious can have the merit of the vow of 
obedience. But the climax of Franciscan obedience is still to come: “And if 
at times a subject see things which would be better and more useful for his 
soul than those which the superior commands him, let him sacrifice his will 
to God, let him strive to fulfill the work enjoined by the superior. For this 
is true and charitable obedience, which satisfies God and neighbor.” Evi- 
dently, Franciscan obedience is not so much a matter of renunciation as of 
caritas seraphica; obedience never has a completely Franciscan significance 
unless it proceeds physically, so to speak, from Franciscan charity. (The 
Cod. conv. Ognissanti and the Cod. coll. S. Isidori present a different, per- 
haps even more powerful, reading of this provocative sentence: “Nam haec 
caritas obedientia est’ —as if Francis were to say in English, “Now, this 
kind of charity I call real obedience.”)?2 Any doubt as to the correctness of 
this interpretation should be dispelled by the following words: “If a superior 
command a subject anything that is against his soul, it is permissible for him 
to disobey,’3 but he must not leave him [his superior}; and, if in conse- 
quence he suffer persecution from some, he should, for the sake of God, 
love them all the more.” Now, this is asking much of a man who is under- 
going persecution for justice’ sake; but the reason given by Francis is all for 
the sublimity of charity: “For verily he abides in perfect obedience who suf- 
fers persecution rather than wish to be separated from his Brothers, since he 
‘lays down his life’ for his Brothers” (Jn. 15:13). The only comment that 
would seem to fit such a thought is this: Catholic tradition makes of martyr- 
dom an act of Perfect Charity! (I am sure I am not wrong in thinking that 
Francis’ idea of obedience as an act of charity is one of his greatest contri- 
butions to practical asceticism. I base my opinion not alone on the quoted 
Admonition 3, but also on the way in which Francis speaks about obedience 
generally — certainly not as of a merely military obedience, nor even as of a 
merely reverential obedience, but of an obedience that is dictated by divine 
and human love — and primarily so.) 

To summarize. In this trinity of virtues there is a twofold and intrinsic 
Franciscan unity: they are three distinct but interrelated expressions of what 
is much more basic than they, namely, poverty of spirit and seraphic love. 


4. The Franciscan Virtue 


The Seraphic Saint — who does not know that this means St. Francis of 
Assisi? People speak of the “Seraphic Doctor,” and mean St. Bonaventure. 


71. Opuscula, pp. 6 f. 
72. Idem., “Apparatus Criticus,” p. 155. 
73. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 30. 
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Quite often too they speak of the “Seraphic Order,” and thereby designate 
(what should be, if it is trae to itself) the humble Order of Friars Minor. 
In other words, history implicitly acknowledges that the Father and Founder 
of Franciscans has really left his mark, his seal, on his family. Here is an- 
other of those unique points that make up the character of the Franciscan 
community, perhaps the most unique of all, certainly one of the most signifi- 
cant: a mark that properly defines the founder of a Religious Order appro- 
priated to the Order as such! Mind, this is not a mere “appropriation” in 
the technical use of the word, for seraphicness is always the actually dominant 
note in any Franciscan, provided he has remained loyal to his vocation. 

And the marvel becomes even larger when we consider that the name 
which belongs by right to the highest of all the angelic choirs that meet be- 
fore the Great White Throne is used by all the world to indicate the Little 
Poor man and also the Order instituted. The Saint who is supposed to have 
been the simplest and humblest of men; a whole group of men who, by 
their Profession and by the sound of their official name, are —— to be 
the simplest and humblest group of men — all designated by an adjective that 
connotes the highest type of love for the Infinite God and, therefore, for His 
creatures, which in one way or another reflect His glory. 

All this plainly indicates that the defining virtue of Franciscan Spirituality, 
the very soul of Franciscanism, is Seraphic Love. Caritas motivated everything 
in the life of St. Francis: his thoughts, words, and actions, his writings, his 
institutions, his prayers, even his asceticism. 


a. Gospel Charity 


If the thing that Francis started (I called it Franciscanism) is an en- 
thusiastic fulfillment of the Holy Gospel, and if the very essence of Gospel 
perfection is charity (as all Catholic tradition has affirmed), then what we 
call Seraphic love must be an enthusiastic practice of that charity which is 
the peculiar mark of the entire New Dispensation. One of the outstanding 
phenomena in St. Francis’ writings is his effort to evangelize, as it were, the 
Old Testament, This is evident in a number of places; but I am thinking 
particularly of his Office of the Passion, which is made up of appropriate 
verses from the Psalms, here and there interspersed with original verses. Fre- 
quently Francis goes so far as to change the very wording of the quoted verse 
(he does so with a loving purpose, and not because, in the words of Ernest 
Raymond, he is “tripped up over a passage in the Bible” — “God” and 
“Lord” often become “Holy Father,” ‘“‘My holy Father, King of heaven and 
earth,” or “My most holy Father.”74 It will be noticed that the changes are 
always into the language of love. Incidentally, the whole Office of the Passion 
is a song of loving thankfulness for the Redemption, willed by God, our 
Father, and accomplished in agony and death by the Son of God as the God- 
Man sent by the Father. However, this is nothing unusual, for all Francis’ 
writings are saturated with the same grateful love for the goodness of God, 
and they are all, more or less completely, couched in Gospel terminology. 


74. Idem., Officum Passionis Domini,” pp. 126-128. 
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b. Objects of Seraphic Love 


Since the holy Gospel was everything to Francis,’> the objects of his 
love were found there: Jesus Christ, his Brother and Redeemer; the mighty 
God, his Creator and Father; human beings, his brothers and sisters in 


Christ; all other creatures — even the lifeless ones were his brothers and 
sisters. 


Jesus Christ 


For the same reason the central object of his burning love was the Savior, 
the human and divine Christ, the Gospel Christ. 1 quote a representative 
sentence from his Letter to All the Faithful: 


O how holy and how beloved, satisfying and humble, peaceful and sweet and 
lovable and above all things desirable to have such a Brother, Who has laid down 
His life for His sheep and has prayed to the Father for us, saying: “Holy Father, 
keep in Thy name those whom Thou hast given Me. Father, all whom Thou hast 
given Me in the world were Thine, and Thou hast given them to Me” (Jn. 17:12, 6) .76 


It should need no saying that Francis was deeply devoted to the sacred 
humanity of Christ, but that he never thought of Christ except precisely as 
the God-Man, the Son of God sent us by the Father; his writings are full of 
gratitude for the Incarnation and for the Redemption by the Son of God, 
by the Man Who was God. 

The tenderness with which he looked upon the Babe of Bethlehem has 
become proverbial. His devotion and dedication to the Crucified goes beyond 
our being able to speak about it; and the world acknowledges it by accepting 
as the Franciscan coat of arms (fitting bearings for the Order of Peace!) a 
bare cross of wood, with the naked, crucified arm of Christ passing over the 
habited, stigmatized arm of Francis of Assisi. Though his recorded prayers 
are generally addressed to God, the Blessed Trinity, or to God simply as our 
Father, the object of his thanksgiving and expressions of love is often the 
sending of the Divine Son, “... because Thou hast willed that we captives 
be redeemed by His cross and blood and death.”77 Even his appreciation of 
the Eucharistic Presence was constantly linked with his grateful and ecstatic 
love for the suffering Savior — “‘. . . the Lord gave me such faith in churches, 
that I would pray thus simply, saying: “We adore Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, 
here and in all Thy churches, which are in the whole world, and we bless 
Thee because by Thy holy cross Thou hast redeemed the world.”’78 

Many incidents of his life speak graphically of this consuming love; but 
perhaps nothing tells so much as the prayer, known as the Absorbeat: “O 
Lord, I beg Thee that the burning and sweet power of Thy love may draw 
my soul to itself, away from everything under heaven, so that I may die for 


75. It should hardly be necessary to enter into a formal disquisition regarding 
St. Francis’ fidelity to the Church as the divinely-appointed guardian and interpreter 
of the Sacred Scriptures and the rest of the depositum fidei. That is too apparent from 
his life and writings. 

76. Opuscula, p. 94. 

77. Idem., ‘Regula I,” p. 58. 

78. Idem., ‘““Testamentum,” pp. 77 f. 
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love of Thy love Who didst deign to die for love of my love.”79 But no 
argument is needed to prove his devotion to the Passion when once we learn 
that the finger of the Almighty signed Francis with the marks Christ Himself 
bore on the cross — the fulfillment of a prayer, reported by the Fiorett7,80 
in which he begs his Savior to allow him to feel, in soul and body, as far as 
possible, all the sufferings of the Passion, and likewise to experience the 
Savior’s charity in being willing to suffer so much for us sinners — his daring 
love must have been very pleasing to Jesus Christ! 


In the Eucharist 


It was not merely the Gospel Christ living and dying for us that engaged 
his deep love, nor even the risen Christ, Who, having ascended into heaven, 
remains our Advocate,®! but also the Gospel Christ stz/] living here on earth: 
mystically in every human being, and sacramentally on every Catholic altar. 
His devotedness to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, and the Eucharistic 
apostolate that naturally flowed from it, have been of tremendous significance 
to Christian spirituality, especially since they were set in a time about which 
it has been written: “... what seems strange to us is the apparent absence of 
Eucharistic devotion — devotion to the Reserved Sacrament — as one of the 
elements of personal spiritual life and piety.”8? The author of these words 
concludes: 


And so, when we find that a change appears in Western Christendom towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century, a great wave of Eucharistic devotion and 
piety beginning to flow, and when we recollect St. Francis’ Eucharistic propaganda, 
we can hardly be mistaken in looking on him and his Friars as the first heralds 
of the movement that more than aught else has given increasingly its most special 
character to all subsequent Catholic piety and spiritual life.83 


It would not be out of place to speak of the change thus effected as a 
revolution. From the seventh century on, historians tell us, the attitude of 
respect natural to Catholic devotion for the Holy Eucharist had been steadily 
growing into fear, with the result that by the end of the twelfth century it 
was only in “fear and trembling” that men and women dared approach the 
Divine Banquet. This awfulness in the presence of the Divine Majesty of 
Christ was in striking contrast to the carelessness with regard to the altar 
and the very body of our Lord of which Francis complains so bitterly and 
so often in his writings — perhaps such carelessness is the natural result of 
an exaggerated fear, fear of something or somebody that should be loved. 
It was part of Francis’ vocation to bring men back to a sense of gratitude and 
love towards their Father in heaven; he succeeded in this immediately. It 
was part of his zealous ambition to make men realize that the Gospel Christ 
present in the Eucharist deserves our finest devotion; history assures us that 
his work proved to be pioneer work and that its effects are still with us. In 


79. Idem., p. 125. The authenticity of the “Absorbeat” rests upon Wadding and 
Ubertino de Casale. Cf. “Apparatus Criticus,” pp. 200 f. 

80. Cf. II, 3, “Third Consideration of the Sacred Stigmata.” 

81. Cf. Opuscula, ‘Epistola I,” pp. 94 f. 

82. Dom Butler, Ways of Christian Life (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1932), p. 51. 

83. Idem., p. 53. 
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any event, it was a triumph for Franciscan caritas. Noteworthy too is his 
constant insistence on the reception of the Body and Blood of Christ at a 
time when even the very devout seldom approached the Holy Table. 

One is tempted to quote at length from his Admonition On the Lord’s 
Body4 and from his Letters, four of which are quite definitely Eucharistic 
“propaganda” ;85 but it would be too difficult to select properly from words 
that all seem to burn through the pages, coming out of a heart that is itself 
on fire for “the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ” (that was his con- 
stant expression for the Holy Eucharist). But where could you expect to 
meet another Saint writing to laymen, Religious, and clerics and begging 
them “with all the charity I am capable of, to show all possible reverence and 
all possible honor to the most holy Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” 286 

His reverence for priests has become a byword; but it must not be for- 
gotten that it was his affectionate appreciation of the Eucharistic Christ that 
made him so reverence the ministers of the Eucharist. Thus in his auto- 
biographical Testament: 


...I do not wish to think about sin in them [priests], for I behold the Son 
of God in them, and they are my lords. And I act in this way because corporally 
I see nothing of the most high Son of God Himself in this world except His most 
holy body and blood, which they receive and they alone administer to others. And 
these most sacred mysteries I wish to be honored above all things. . . 87 


This same personal, intimate love for Jesus Christ — it was a reason even 
for asceticism: “... let us hate our body with its vices and sins, for in carnal 
living it wishes to deprive us of the love of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . 88 
As we have already seen, it was likewise a reason for, a source of, that imita- 
tion of Christ without which asceticism may be nothing better than a 
natural virtue. 

Jesus Christ is the center of the Gospel and, therefore, the central object of 
Franciscan love and of all Franciscan Spirituality. “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life” (Jn. 14:6) — Jesus Christ, the God-Man, the Mediator 
between God and mankind, must be the center of any form of orthodox 
spirituality; a Christian spirituality that is not Christo-centric is a pure 
anomoly. As for Francis himself, besides repeating this all-important text 
from St. John®? (is it a mere accident that it stands at the very head of his 
extant writings?), most of what he said and did was at least an implicit 
acknowledgment of the central position of Christ in salvation, in doctrine, 
in Christian existence and living; as exemplar, teacher, Savior, Christ stands 
out on almost every page of his writings. 


Francis and God 


Nevertheless, God, the Triune God, was the primary and ultimate object 
of Francis’ thought and love— primary in the sense of dignity. From 


84. Opuscula, pp. 3-5. 

85. Idem., pp. 87-115. 

86. Idem., “Epistola II,” pp. 100 f. 
. Idem., 78. Cf. “Epistola I,” p. 91, where the very same thought is expressed. 
. Idem., “Regula I,” p. 52. 
. Idem., ““Admonitiones,” i, p. 3; “Regula I,” p. 56. 
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Christ, as the God-Man, he had learned to know and to love God as the 
ultimate end of mankind and all creation, and especially as our Father. Nor 
was this mere theoretical faith on Francis’ part; he spoke it, he acted it, he 
must have been thinking of it constantly. There have been those who said 
that the love which characterized Francis was his zealous and romantic love 
for Christ. One cannot overdo the zeal and enthusiasm of his love for 
Christ; but his writings tell another story. They tell us that he learned to 
love God from Christ; they tell us also that it was love for God, the Blessed 
Trinity, that really climaxed and characterized his religious life. 


We have seen something of his love for God, our Father, as expressed in 
his writings. But love for God is to occupy the entire Franciscan life: 


Now, ... after we have left the world, we have nothing else to do but to follow 
the will of the Lord and please Him;90...With all our heart, with all our soul, 
with all our mind, with all power and strength, with all our intellect and all our 
energies, with all our inclination, all affection, all innermost powers, all desires 
and intentions, let every one of us love the Lord God, Who has given and gives 
to all of us our whole body, our whole soul, and our whole life....Let us there- 
fore desire nothing else, wish for nothing else, let nothing else please and delight 
us except our Creator and Redeemer and Savior, the only true God, Who is the 
perfect good, all good..., Who alone is good... .91 


Furthermore it was not merely the amor concupiscentiae that moved 
Francis into his transports of affection; there was also the amor amicitiae, 
indeed, the purest kind of love, love of God for what He is in Himself, 
Infinite Good, Infinite Perfection. Consider the beautiful, burning words of 
Chapter 23 of the “First Rule,” beginning with the words just quoted above. 
This breathtaking outburst starts out with love of gratitude for things re- 
ceived; it ends up in the heights — with the Seraphim — Seraphic! And so 
it takes in everything: faith, hope, adoration, thanksgiving, praise, glorifica- 
tion —all the good and noble sentiments a lover is capable of in the pres- 
ence of his Beloved, Who is his Creator, Who became his Father and 
Brother, Who eventually became his Spouse.°? To be sure, Francis had to 
have a simpler formula to express his love, a formula that could be invoked 
at all times and in all places, a formula that was forever putting him into 
an ecstasy — ‘‘My God and my All”: that summarizes it all, that tells the 
whole story about the Little Poor Man. 


One point more needs to be remarked. When Francis came down from 
the mountain top, marked by the finger of God as the perfect replica of the 
Suffering Christ, he asked for paper and pen and ink “... because I wish 
to write down the words of God and praises of Him that I have meditated 
on in my heart.”93 Here, ‘‘... after the vision and speech of the Seraph and 
the impression of stigmata ‘of Christ on. his body... ,"94 he wrote his 

“Praises of God,” referred to before.9> The point to note especially is the 


90. Idem., “Regula I,” pp. 52 f. 

91. Idem., pp. 60 f. 

92. Idem., pp. 60 f. 

93. II Cel., 18; Cf. Leg. Maj., xi, 9 (VIII, 537). 

94. From the note written by Brother Leo on the margin of the sheet of paper 

holding the famous ‘ ‘Blessing of Brother Leo” and the ‘Praise of God.” Cf. Opuscula, 
“Apparatus Criticus,” p. 199. 

95. Cf. note 36. 
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absence of any mention of the Sacred Passion and the absence of any men- 
tion, any specific reference to, Jesus Christ! — nothing at all but a simple, 
glorious, complete pouring out of the soul of Francis to his Triune God. One 
might well speak of it as a detailed version of “My God and my All”; and 
it would seem to prove conclusively that Franciscan love, though Christo- 
centric in every Catholic meaning of the word (as the very incident of the 
Stigmatization shows), has for its ultimate and perfect object Him “Who 
in perfect Trinity and simple Unity lives and reigns and glories as the 
omnipotent God forever and ever.” 


The Blessed Mother 


If Francis loved the Son of God, he had to love His Blessed Mother. 
If he was seraphically devoted to the Blessed Trinity, he had to be ardently 
devoted to her who is daughter, mother, and spouse with regard to the three 
august Persons. The most significant of his written eulogies of Mary are the 
“Salutation of the Blessed Virgin’’®’ and the antiphon of the “Office of the 
Passion.”°8 The former, which Moorman has the thoughtlessness to stig- 
matize as “rather banal,” is a glorification of Mary, comparable in style, 
simplicity, and deep affection to the “Praises of God.” In the fabricated 
“Office of the Passion” we find nothing besides the psalm verses, and a soli- 
tary antiphon which acts as regular antiphon, chapter, hymn, versicle, and 
oration for all the “hours.” Strikingly enough this antiphon is addressed not 
to the Suffering Christ but to the Blessed Virgin Mary in her intimate rela- 
tions with the Three Divine Persons; it concludes with a prayer to Mary as 
Mediatrix with her Divine Son. This is consummate art. Here you have an 
Office in honor of the redeeming Passion of Christ, yet the five-functional 
antiphon is a deep and tender reverence to the Mother of Sorrows; but 
notice, the antiphon does not so much as remind her of her great sufferings — 
it was Francis’ loving and prayerful way of saying with St. John, very simply: 
“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother...” (Jn. 19:25) ! When 
we reflect upon this beautiful devotion to Mary, we readily understand why 
Francis insisted upon “The Little Portion” as being the Mother-Church of 
that Order which he fondly looked upon as the special brotherhood of 
Christ, the Son of the Virgin Mary. 


Fellow-Men 


Having already referred to Francis’ attitude towards his fellow-men as a 
necessary result of his Christo-centric spirituality, I shall be content to point 
to his direct and simple logic: the Son of God is our Brother, and so all 
human beings must be our brothers and sisters and must be thought of and 
loved and treated as such — the same kind of logic that made the Fatherhood 
of God such a real thing to him; and I am not convinced that the super- 


96. Opuscula, ‘“Epistola II,” p. 107. 

97. Idem., p. 123. 

98. Idem., pp. 127-148. 

99. The Sources for the Life of S. Francis of Assisi (Manchester University Press, 
1940), p. 19. 
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natural Brotherhood of Man does not take its place immediately after the 
supernatural Fatherhood of God in Franciscan Spirituality. 

There is no exaggeration in saying: the salvation of souls was a passion 
with him. Witness the scraps of sermons still existing, witness his letters — 
what love they speak, what love they breathe, the kind of love that could 
make him brave a proud Sultan in his tent and preach to him of a crucified 
Christ and of personal penance! His Minor Brothers were to constitute an 
Order dedicated not alone to contemplation but likewise to the active apos- 
tolate, no matter what theretofore had been the custom with Religious com- 
munities. Preaching to the people, then, preaching especially to the ordinary 
people, is part of Franciscan life — not ordinary preaching just because the 
audience is ordinary, but preaching so extraordinary that the ordinary people 
as well as the “elite” may understand and be moved to love God: preaching 
that is extraordinary in its clarity, simplicity, and love. The ninth chapter 
of the Rule leaves no room for doubt: “I admonish ...and exhort these 
same brothers that in the preaching they do their words be fire-tried and 
pure, for the benefit and edification of the people.”100 


But Gospel charity includes also the corporal works of mercy. The poor 
were the friends of the Little Poor Man, the lepers were his particular friends, 
as incident after incident in his life shows. And there were no exceptions to 
his love. “Brother Thief,” “Brother Robber” — they were the natural ex- 
pressions of a heart on fire with love for Christ and Christ’s own brethren. 
Chapter 7 of the “First Rule” contained the provision, “... whoever may 


come to them [the Friars}, either a friend or foe, a thief or robber, let 
them receive him kindly.”101 


The Rest of Creation 


Finally, from calling all men and women his brothers and sisters, it was 
a simple, easy step to singing the “Canticle of the Sun.” Christian mystics 
had always looked upon the dumb things of nature as means to contempla- 
tion, as symbols that speak eloquently of God and His perfections, Also 
that note of sound spirituality needed to be Franciscanized, so to speak. To 
consider the birds and the wild beasts, the sun, moon, and stars, and fire and 
water as symbols is good enough; but it is something else to address them, 
in the Franciscan way, as “Brother” and “Sister.” Still, God is the Father 
of all; and “My God and my All” tells this part of the story too. 


5. Caritas Technique 


This section, strictly speaking, belongs to the foregoing. However, its 
importance for the Friars Minor themselves, who constitute the main ex- 
pression of Franciscanism, warrants giving it a more or less independent 
place among the bases for a Franciscan Spirituality. 

It was a hard, exacting way of life that Francis proposed to his followers 
—no less than twenty-five heavily-binding precepts, not to speak of numer- 
ous admonitions and exhortations towards his perfect ideal. He knew the 


100. Opuscula, ‘Regula II,” p. 71. 
101. Idem., p. 34. 
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weakness of human nature — “the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak” 
(Mt. 26:41). Moreover, because of the nature of their vocation the Friars 
could not avoid an almost constant contact with a corrupting world; they 
were to live in the world, among the people of the world, in the midst of its 
distractions and allurements: yet they were to keep themselves free from its 
spirit. All this accentuates itself when we remember that they were to have 
no independence in material things — no land, no home, no income of what- 
ever kind, therefore nothing in store with which to meet even the ordinary 
necessities of life; indeed, they were to be positively and constantly dependent 
for their existence upon that very world against which, as an organization, 
they had to present a united front. How was it possible at all? How could 
Francis expect his penniless, propertyless Order to succeed in the gigantic 


task he claimed Heaven had given it and at the same time make its mem- 
bers holy? 


But he was equal to the situation. A special technique was required, and 
the pure love that was in him produced one — highly idealistic, it is true, 
yet workable if only Gospel Christianity is liveable. It might be called the 
Technique of Franciscan Organization, meaning the particularized manner 
in which Francis intended his Order to function as an Order. Herein, I am 
thoroughly convinced, the Franciscan way of life must find its greatest glory. 


a. Technique of Brotherhood 


Francis never thought of his Order except in terms of a brotherhood, and 
a brotherhood in the strictest sense of that word. Not Hermits, nor Monks, 
nor Canons, but Friars, Brothers — that was the name whereby they should 
be known, for that was what they were to be in reality. 

Significantly, the technique of Franciscan brotherhood is laid down in 
Chapter 6, of the Rule.102 This chapter is made up of two paragraphs: the 
first deals with “the sublimity of the highest poverty,” which belongs to the 
Friars by virtue of their Profession; the second deals with our present subject. 
After having emphatically stated that those who follow him can have nothing 
in this wide world to call their own, “neither a house nor a piece of land 
nor anything,” but must be ‘‘as pilgrims and strangers... serving the Lord 
in poverty and humility,” Francis still found it possible to add: “ . . . where- 
soever the Brothers may be or may meet each other, let them act towards 
each other as members of the same household’! They have no home, they 
have given up father and mother, brothers and sisters, and they have sur- 
rendered the right to establish their own family; nevertheless, they are ““mem- 
bers of the same household” and should show it! There are no rules to 
overthrow this logic: if they are Brothers, they must belong to the same 
family; and if they are conscious of the fact, they will show it. It is the 
folly of the Cross all over again, the folly of such as realize that they have 
no father but Him Who is in heaven — the folly that brings perfect freedom 
to the children of God. 


But, to be a sound technique, it must work. Therefore, Chapter 6 goes 
on: “...Let them lay bare their needs to each other, with confidence” — 


102. Idem., “Regula II,” pp. 68 f. 
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“secure,” that is, with confident assurance that a Brother will understand and 
will do what he can to help. Why? For no other reason than this: they are 
spiritual, supernatural brothers. Francis had just finished speaking of “the 
sublimity of the highest poverty”; it was fitting that he should now lead all 
of his followers to see the sublimity and grandeur of the highest charity — 
“|..For if a mother nourish and love her child of the flesh, how much 
more faithfully should one love and nourish his spiritual brother!” It should 
be noted that Francis showed a marked development in this particular matter. 
Whereas in the “First Rule,” Chapter 9,193 he had said, and said with evi- 
dent hesitation, “... Let each one of them love and nourish his brother as 
a mother loves and nourishes her son, in so far as God gives them grace,” 
here in the definitive Rule of 1223, the “Second Rule,” he spoke with all 
the assurance of the practiced logician, the logician of Gospel caritas: “...I 
a mother nourish and love her child of the flesh, how much more faithfully 
must one love and nourish his spiritual brother!” In other words, grant 
that a mother must love her child her own flesh and blood, and you must 
also grant that a person should love his spiritual brother even more —a 
triumph of the seraphic syllogismus hypotheticus! After that it is easy to 
see how poverty ceases to be a hardship when brothers treat each other as 
brothers, when brothers know they can rely upon the sympathy and help- 
fulness of their brothers, brothers who love each other more than mothers 
can love their own children! 


But, surely, brotherliness, which Francis demanded from the Friars in 
regard to material necessities, must be shown also, and above all, in matters 
spiritual and supernatural. The Friars Minor are not solitaries, destined to 
work out their salvation and make progress in Perfection alone, while inci- 
dentally doing their bit for the good of the Order and for the Church at 
large; they are Brothers by the Almighty’s own institution and His Church’s 
approbation, by virtue of the Poverello’s Providential Rule, and because of 
the ideal that determined them to make their Profession — they are to work 
out the seraphic purposes of the Seraphic Brotherhood together, in the sense 
of the Holy Scripture, “A brother that is helped by his brother is like a 
strong city” (Prov. 18:19). In the “First Rule” Francis had said: “If... 
among the Brothers, wherever they may be, there should be a Brother de- 
siting to live carnally and not spiritually, let the Brothers with whom he is, 
humbly and zealously admonish, instruct, and correct him.”!4 Note the 
progressive array of verbs, ‘‘admonish, instruct, and correct,” and the adverbs, 
“humbly and zealously”! It should not need saying: after the glory and love 
of God, the first purpose and duty of Franciscans as Franciscans must be the 
welfare, the spiritual, supernatural good, of the Brothers themselves. 


b. Technique of Government 


Francis was leading his followers to lofty heights when he penned the 
@ fortiori distinction between the natural love of motherhood and the love 
that should exist within a supernatural brotherhood, But they were just the 


103. Idem., p. 38. 
104. Idem., p. 31. 
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foothills of Franciscan charity, so to speak. One is able to contemplate the 
full Franciscan vision only by following the Leader all the way up into his 
outline of the relationship he hoped for between the so-called superiors and 
their subjects. I justify the use of the word, “so-called,” by the fact that 
Francis would not allow one in authority to be called Abbot or Prior or even 
Superior in a formal way. “Let no one,” he wrote in Chapter 6, of the 
earlier Rule, ‘‘be called Prior, but let all in general be called Lesser Brothers. 
And let one wash the feet of the other.’ The very same idea is found in 
Admonition 4, a commentary on the words, “The Son of Man did not come 
to be served but to serve” (Mt. 20:28): “Let those who are placed above 
others glory in this superiorship only as much as if they were deputed to wash 
the feet of the Brothers.”1° Francis had but two names in his vocabulary for 
a Franciscan superior: he could be called a “Guardian,” that is, one who takes 
care of something or someone; he could be called a “Minister,” and then he 
must find his consolation in the definition, ‘“‘“one who serves another,” or 
“one who performs menial services for another.” Let it be emphasized, it 
would be disastrous for the whole Franciscan technique of government to 
look upon this as so much playfulness with words; Francis was never more 
serious: ‘‘... for so it must be, that the ministers are the servants of all the 


Brothers.”’107 


And what Francis was thinking of most in demanding that the superiors 
serve their subjects in the same sense that servants are obliged to attend to 
the wants of their masters, was not the sustenance and general bodily well- 


being of the Brothers, but their supernatural welfare. Therefore, he said: 
“The Brothers who are ministers and servants ... should go to see and ad- 
monish their Brothers and humbly and charitably correct them and not com- 
mand them to do anything contrary to their soul and our Rule”10’ — 
brotherly caritas at all costs and under all circumstances. 


c. Franciscan Obedience 


Franciscan obedience, as “‘charitable obedience,” has been discussed under 
the heading of “Franciscan Asceticism.” However, since Franciscan obedience 
is the correlative of Franciscan government, another observation may be in 
place here. A duty always involves the right to fulfill that duty, just as a 
right involves the duty of others to respect that right. In a conflict, as is 
evident, the higher duty as well as the higher right must prevail. Enumerate, 
then, all the duties of the three Franciscan vows, enumerate all the duties 
consequent upon Franciscan family life, count up all the twenty-five special 
duties of the Franciscan Rule, the entire catalog of precepts binding under 
serious sin — overwhelm the Friar with all the fearful responsibilities of 
his Solemn Profession — when you have finished, you must add: “And now, 
in order to observe all these things, YOU ARE FREE TO LIVE THE 
FRANCISCAN LIFE, as outlined by your Rule and as defined by the Holy 


105. Idem., p. 32. 

106. Idem., p. 8. 

107. Idem., “Regula II,” p. 72. 
108. Idem., “Regula Il,” pp. 71 f. 
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See — not free, of course, to sidestep responsibilities, but free to live and 
develop in the Franciscan service of divine love!” The amor seraphicus is an 
obligation to which Franciscans have freely committed themselves. How- 
ever, and the thought is thrilling beyond words, the amor seraphicus is also 
a FACULTY and a PRIVILEGE; it was earned for Franciscans by the shed- 
ding of divinely precious blood, it was earned by Franciscans, with Christ’s 
grace, in the supreme act known as the Franciscan Profession. Wherefore, 
never a true Franciscan superior but does all in his power to aid his subjects, 
his “masters” (as Francis insisted), to fulfill what they have promised, to 
observe faithfully and to the end that to which they have dedicated themselves. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Therefore, as far as Franciscans are concerned, it is caritas in the be- 
ginning, it is caritas in the end: Gospel charity; the simple yet intense and 
enthusiastic charity of children who know that the Almighty is their Father; 
the sacrificial charity of perfect conformity with, and perfect living in, Christ; 
the charity that not only informs all the virtues residing in the soul but also 
supplies the initial movement of each and every virtuous act, even the 
ascetical; the charity that goes up and down between superiors and sub- 
jects, back and forth between Brothers — the charity that is never satisfied 
until the Seraphim look down in smiling envy.* 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN B. WUEST, O.F.M.: — Anyone entering the province of Franciscan 
Spirituality will, to use a worn phrase, discover a rich mine, but unless he is wary, 
will stumble upon some mine fields as well. The first chapter on Franciscan 
Spirituality, the burden of the paper just read, although not history in a strict sense, 
is nevertheless involved in all the difficulties and controversies associated with the 
interpretation of primitive Franciscan history. The author of “Franciscan Spirituality,” 
it is good to observe, has proceeded with historical caution, and with admirable pene- 
tration when reconstructing the ideas of St. Francis, not an easy undertaking in any case. 


Writings of St. Francis 


Looking for sources, the potential writer will find two good editions of the writings 
of St. Francis that must always be considered ground material for Franciscan 
Spirituality. Both editions have much in common. Both were published the same 
year (1904), and both arrive pretty well at the same conclusions. Still, there are 
differences that cannot be overlooked: Lemmens provides a good text, Boehnér shows 
superior critical acumen. Then come the abundant /egendae, Thomas of Celano, St. 
Bonaventure, the so-called Three Companions, the Mirror of Perfection, the Actus S. 
Francisci, the Anonymus Perusinus, the Fioretti, Angelo Clareno, etc., etc. Here the 
writer comes to grips with the intricate “Franciscan Question.” All of these sources 
are not of equal value; in tendencies, they are divided into two main classes; the 


*Nore. Franciscan prayer has not been overlooked in the above paper. That would 
have been unforgiveable, for the amor seraphicus makes of prayer the most important, 
the most loved, the most enthusiastic feature in Franciscan life. I thought it un- 
necessary to treat of it in detail here: first, because its affective and mystical qualities 
should be apparent from the fundamental considerations given; secondly, because a 
fairly adequate treatment of it would have extended the paper beyond reasonable limits. 
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time of composition, their value and mutual dependence, must receive due attention. 
In addition, there is also the question of the Rules of St. Francis, an historical de- 
velopment, it is true, having its own terminology, but one that can throw much 
light on the mind and personality of the Poverello. These are just some of the 
problems that confront the writer on Franciscan Spirituality, but an understanding of 
them is essential to avoid the tossing about of all sorts of naive and unfounded state- 
ments in the name of Franciscan Spirituality, Franciscanism, the spirit of St. Francis, 
or whatever you may wish to call it. 


All this may sound as if Franciscan Spirituality was to be reduced to some dry 
historical formulas, without the unction that is the soul of Franciscanism. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Franciscan sources are full of the stuff for which 
the soul longs, but if treatises on Franciscan spirituality are to be genuine and resting 
on sound foundations, discernment and respect for the historical problems are in- 
dispensable. 





THE PERSONALITY OF DUNS SCOTUS 
Fr. VINCENT FOCHTMAN, O. F. M. 


The influence and the fame of philosophers tend to go in cycles. Today 
their name is on every lip; tomorrow they are almost forgotten. We all know 
the fate of Aristotle, in his lifetime the philosopher of the land of philoso- 
phers and then forgotten, eclipsed by lesser lights for almost fifteen-hundred 
years. 

Such has also been the fate of Duns Scotus. In his lifetime he was the 
celebrated master whose learning and enthusiasm drew thousands to his 
lectures. But within a few centuries he was consigned to oblivion. However, 
Scotus and Scotism are entering upon a second spring. More today than for 
centuries past, the grandeur of his philosophy and theology is appealing far 
beyond the circle of those clad in the habit of St. Francis. 

In view of the widespread interest in Scotus and Scotism a presentation of 
some of the facts regarding his personality should prove timely. In our study 
of the Subtle Doctor we shall be greatly aided by the researches of modern 
psychologists. Decades spent in the investigation of senses and the sensations 
have convinced psychologists of the sterility of such one-sided studies. In 
recent years they have turned to the examination of personality. The result of 


their studies may well serve as a framework for the treatment of the per- 
sonality of Duns Scotus. 


The Psychology of Personality 


The student of personality puts three questions to himself: What is per- 
sonality? How is the personality of any given man described? What are the 
factors that have led to the formation of this personality and not another? 

The first of these questions has a multitude of answers, depending on the 
point of view and on the underlying philosophy or psychology of the indi- 
vidual answering. Charles Dubray! points out the difference in the meaning 
of personality for common experience, psychology, ethics, law, and phi- 
losophy. Gordon Allport in his classic work? traces the development of the 
present psychological notion of personality. He finds fifty representative 
meanings of personality. But perhaps the most satisfactory answer to the first 
question is offered by Robert E. Brennan. Brennan distinguishes between 
the ontological and the empiriological person. The first in accordance with 
modern usage he calls person; the second, personality. 


The ontological person is the foundation of the empiriological person. ...The 
ontological person we shall simply call person. The empiriological person we 
shall call personality or character. Person has reference to the substance of man. 
Personality has reference to the properties of man, his acts, powers, and habits. ... 
The person of man does not grow in stature; but the personality of man develops 


1. Charles Dubray, S.M., Introductory Philosophy (Longmans, New York, 1933), 
pp. 558-559. 


2. Gordon W. Allport: Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (Henry Holt 
and Company), Ch. II. 


3. Robert E. Brennan, O. P.: Thomistic Psychology (Macmillan, New York, 1941), 
p. 291. 
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and enlarges itself according to the pattern of his actions, the matured use of his 
powers, and the schema of his habits. Personality therefore is something com- 
pounded of the acts, powers, and habits of man.... Whereas person is entirely a 
gift and a birthright, personality is largely a matter of one’s own achievement. 


For the purpose of this study we may slightly paraphrase the definition of 
Allport:4 Personality is the dynamic organization within the individual of 
those psychical and psycho-physical systems and structures that determine the 
individual’s adjustments to the internal and external situations that confront 
him in life. 

From this definition it is clear that the psychologist is interested in know- 
ing the characteristics in which one man differs from his fellow-men. He 
presupposes a knowledge of the ways in which all men are alike, such as the 
bare fact that they are all capable of sense, intellectual, affective, conative, and 
voluntary activity. Moreover the psychologist takes for granted that men 
develop within the patterns of sense, intellect, affectivity, conation, and will 
by the processes of learning and maturation. However, although all men 
agree in being rational animals, they differ in the degree in which they are 
rational or animal. Precisely these differences offer much of the material with 
which the student of personality deals. The description of personality de- 
mands that these differences be brought out. In this description two main 
features must be kept in mind. These two features are what may be called 
the “elements” of personality and the integration of these elements. 


Elements of Personality 


The elements of personality fall into four main groups: basic constitu- 
tional factors (body, sensitivity, intellect, temperament, conation, and will), 
traits or general habits, specific habits and skills, individual actions. Of 
these elements the traits merit special attention. Traits are more or less ia 
manent, acquired, distinctive, and generalized ways of acting.» It should be 
noted that i™ “acting” we understand not only bodily actions, but also per- 
ceiving, thinking, feeling, striving, and willing. 

The other feature of personality is integration. By this is meant the 
organization of the powers, traits, specific habits, and skills into a pattern 
that is unique to the individual, so that his adjustments to the various situa- 
tions of life also become unique. 

With a knowledge of the possible features of personality one can now 
proceed to a complete description of personality or to the construction of a 
psychograph. 

Having described an individual’s personality we may turn to the problem 
of explanation. Explanation is the answer to the question, What has made 
the personality what it is today? In other words, what are the causes that 
have led to the actual development of a man’s personality? It is obviously 
impossible to discover all the causes that may have played a part. They are 
countless. We have only to look back on our own lives to realize how 
significant a look, word, or gesture has been in the formation of a per- 
sonality trait. 


4. G. Allport, op. cit., pp. 47-50. | 
5. Compare with G. Allport: op. cit., Ch. XI. 
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Some of these causes or factors are inborn, others are acquired, Thus the 
basic constitutional factors are largely inborn. Traits, specific habits, and 
skills, on the other hand, are due in large part to learning. As acquired 
achievements they are dependent on aptitude, opportunity, motivation, and 
will. Opportunity comes almost entirely from the environment of home, 
school, and cultural setting. Aptitude is found in the individual. Motivation 
may come either from the individual or from the environment. Will is given 
special mention, since by reason of will we may change even our environment. 

The explanation of the integration of the personality elements is to be 
found in religious belief, philosophy of life, a dominant ambition or in the 
lack of these or similar unifying factors. 

One more problem of personality study demands consideration. This is 
the problem of collecting data. This problem has a special bearing on any 
study of the personality of Duns Scotus. Many techniques of securing in- 
formation are available in the case of contemporaries. Allport® lists fifty- 
three different techniques for this purpose. Only a few of these techniques 
are of any help in studying the personality of Duns Scotus. The records that 
we possess are exceedingly meager. His birthplace is not known with absolute 
certainty, We have no information with regard to his family. The date of 
his birth and of his entrance into the Franciscan Order, the time spent in 
studies, the periods spent in teaching —all can for the most part be fixed 
only approximately. In this matter we must subscribe to the words of C. 
R. S. Harris: “Never perhaps was there a writer in his time so illustrious 
of whom we know so little, so elusive is he, so remotely impersonal.” 

For our main source of information we must turn to the writings of 
Duns Scotus. Here again we are confronted with difficulties. As Karl Balic® 
has pointed out, the various editions of the works of Duns Scotus contain 
much that does not come from his pen. We must therefore proceed cautiously 
and profit by the findings of the commission entrusted with the task of 
studying and publishing the authentic works of the Subtle Doctor. 


Keeping in mind the general problems of personality study, we may turn 
to the personality of Duns Scotus. . 


The Personality of Duns Scotus 


An introduction to the description of the personality of Duns Scotus and 
to the difficulties it involves is given by Agostino Gemelli:9 


Perhaps there is no mediaeval doctor who has been more misunderstood than 
this Scotch Franciscan....The title of “Subtle Doctor’ contains a tinge of irony. 
He has been called a rebel, whereas in reality he followed the most ancient tradi- 
tions of Scholasticism, developing germs of thought contained in St. Augustine and 
bringing them into harmony with what was acceptable in Aristotelian tradition. 
He has been described as a Franciscan who had lost the sense of love, while love 
is the very foundation of his whole philosophical system. He has been termed a 


6. G. Allport, op. cit., pp. 371-390. 

7. C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Clarendon Press, 1927, Oxford), I, p. 2. 

8. Karl Balic, O. F.M.: “Die Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Methode fuer die 
Erneuerung der skotistischen Schule in der Gegenwart,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 
Heft 2 (Jahrgang 4), pp. 110-130. 

9. Agostino Gemelli, O. F.M., Franciscan Message to the World, translated from 
‘the Italian by H. L. Hughes (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1934, London), pp. 55-56. 
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systematic contradictor, a hair-splitting theologian, a forerunner of the voluntarists 
and immanentists, the Kant of the thirteenth century; and yet his realism is of the 
most genuinely Scholastic type, eschewing every form of autonomy claimed either 
for nature or for self. His theories on the Virgin and on the Incarnation after 
many centuries have been completely confirmed - the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception and the cult of the Kingship of Christ. He developed to its logical 
conclusions the thoughtful mysticism of St. Bonaventure in the same way that 
St. Bonaventure had elaborated the action and ecstasy of St. Francis. St. Bonaventure 
was a poet and a mystic, yearning for a silent submersion in the ocean of the 
Divinity; Duns was a metaphysician and a theologian who studied this yearning, 
saw its cause and measured its power and consequences; but rather than follow 
this yearning and let it lead to an ecstasy of bliss, he made use of it as a means of 
penetrating into the mystery of the Godhead and exalting the Word Incarnate. 


In these words of the famous psychologist and founder of the University 
of the Sacred Heart we have two vivid pen pictures, one negative painted by 
partisanship out of mistaken zeal and incomplete and incorrect materials and 
the other a picture of Duns Scotus as he actually was. 


Let us try to fill out the picture of the real Duns Scotus as given by 
Gemelli. 


Intellectual Traits 


A perusal of the works of Duns Scotus and a study of the history of 
philosophy and theology should convince anyone that his was an intellect of 
the first order. This has been admitted by those competent to judge. Witness 
the words of Etienne Gilson: “At the moment he wrote these lines, Duns 
Scotus sounded the last depths of Christian philosophy; and he did that often 
enough.””1© Or the testimony of Dr, Matthias Baumgartner: “Duns Scotus 
ist wohl der scharfsinnigste Denker des ganzen Mittelalters gewesen.”1! 
Harris, while noting the varied opinions of scholars concerning Duns Scotus 
and the defects of his works, comes to the conclusion that 


Duns Scotus is the most powerful and interesting thinker of his age. Less sys- 
tematic than Thomas, he is perhaps for that very reason less confined in his out- 
look, and his capacity for criticism is far more acute and penetrating. It is in him, 
rather than in the Angelic Doctor, that the scholastic philosophy reaches the highest 
point of its development. Notwithstanding the fact that he never left behind him 
a finished and well-rounded system like that of Thomas, he shows a wider range 
of thought and a greater degree of consistency, and above all a far deeper appre- 
ciation of the philosophical needs of Catholic Christianity than his more famous 
rival 12 


We may safely apply to Duns Scotus the following trait-adjectives: acute, 
trating, comprehensive, analytic, many-sided, inclined to the abstract, 
logical, deductive, and also inductive. 


Critical Ability 


Other intellectual traits deserve . aig consideration. One of these is his 
we. 


critical ability. This need not be It upon since it has been sufficiently 


10. Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (Charles Scribner's Sons,. 
1936), p. 442. 

11. Dr. Matthias Baumgartner, Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie (Berlin, 1915), Teil II, pp. 576-577. 

12. C. R. S. Harris: op. cét., p. 251. 
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emphasized by all writers. In fact, it has been overemphasized by many who 
ascribed the criticisms of Scotus to mean rivalry or party spirit. The truth of 
the matter is that Scotus criticized but only in the cause of truth. “Quia 
adducere sophismata pro demonstrationibus periculosum esset contra infideles, 
quia ex hoc exponeretur fides derisioni.”’13 


Another result of the overemphasis on the critical ability of Scotus has 
been to blind many to the genuinely constructive character of his intellect. 
It is true that Scotus has not left us a finished philosophical or theological 
system. But the student can easily detect the plan and system underlying all 
his works. A mere glance at the outline given by Longpre!‘ or the sketch of 
Gemelli!> should dispel the lingering traces of the opposing view. 


Critics ate often opposed to original thinkers. And Scotus has not 
escaped the charge of being incapable of original thought. On this point the 
remarks of Balic are worthy of quotation: 


Duns Skotus hat nichts ex nihilo sui et subjecti erschaffen. Auch er hat die 
Ideen seiner Vorgaenger aufgenommen, sie sich zu eigen gemacht; und indem er 
sie von verschiedenem Standpunkten aus betrachtete, hat er sie erklaert, geordnet, 
weitergefuehrt und in ein System gebracht. Im Ausbau des Ganzen hat er die 
Grammatik, Dialektik, Symbolik, und Mathematik verwandt. Seine Originalitaet 
besteht darin, dass er all diesen Elementen sein eigenes Leben eingehaucht und 
ihnen sein individuelles Siegel aufgepraegt hat. Und dieses Siegel, diese Originali- 
taet, diese Neuheit des skotistischen Systems wird sich gewoehnlich in unbedeu- 
tenderen Punkten und Einzelheiten offenbaren.16 


The opinion of Maurice De Wulf coincides with that of Balic: 


Scotism is an original and vigorous form of Scholasticism, strongly impreg- 
nated with metaphysics; a homogeneous synthesis in which everything is brought 
into a striking unity. Four doctrines characterize it: metaphysical formalism, the 
univocity of being, intuitionism, and voluntarism.17 


De Wulf goes on to show that, with the exception of the theory of univocity, 
these doctrines had roots in the writings of his predecessors, and adds: 


But all these borrowed elements are thought out afresh, fused together, and 
corrected one by the other, as may be seen, for instance, in his psychological volun- 
tarism, which in spite of all, has an intellectualist basis. The new unity, in which 
they are incorporated, is a production sui generis.18 


It is surprising in this age of historical criticism to find writers who claim 
that Scotus was an idealist, pantheist, sceptic, or agnostic. Such charges 
hardly deserve consideration, A recent thorough refutation of these charges 
has been given by Marianus Mueller.!9 The staunch orthodoxy of Scotus is 
best seen from the attitude taken towards him and his writings by Tyndale, 


13. Ox. II, d. 1, q. 3, n. 10. 

14. Ephrem Longpre, O.F.M.: “Das Seraphische Weltbild des Duns Scotus,” 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Heft 1 (Jahrgang 2), pp. 70-88. 

15. Gemelli: op. cit., pp. 57-59. 

16. K. Balic: op. cit., pp. 123-124. 

17. Maurice de Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy (Longmans, New York, 
1938), e. pe- 313-315. 

18. lobia. 


19. Marianus Mueller, O. F.M.: “Heute noch wie vor 50 Jahren?” Wissenschaft 
und Weisheit, Heft 2 (Jahrgang 4), pp. 143-144. 
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Henry VIII, Thomas Cromwell, and others prominent in the religious up- 
heaval of England.?o 


Literary Ability 


What is to be said of the literary ability of Scotus? It must be admitted 
that Scotus did not possess the felicity of expression found in the works of 
St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, or Occam. But can it be said that he was 
unclear, verbose, and unmethodical? In a searching article Karl Balic?! has 
examined these charges. He comes to the conclusion that none of these 
traits should be ascribed to Scotus. In entering the lists for the Subtle 
Doctor, Balic considers the three reasons given by St. Jerome for actual or 
apparent lack of clearness in any author. These are the difficulty of the prob- 
lem, the lack of ability in the author, or the lack of intelligence in the 
reader. The first and the third reasons seem to Balic a sufficient explanation 
of the alleged unclearness of Scotus. With regard to the charges of verbosity 
and lack of method Balic points to the manner in which the works of Scotus 
were edited. Scotus, who was well versed in method, was wont to add cor- 
rections on the margins of his works, doubtless with the intention of later 
revision. Death put an end to his labor. Unfortunately, lectures, corrections, 
and later additions from the notes of his disciples were put together in an 
uncritical way. Naturally, the result was confusing, repetitious, and seem- 
ingly unmethodical. 


Emotional Traits 


What is to be said of the emotional side of Scotus’ personality? Since 
most of our knowledge of Scotus’ personality must be gleaned from his 
writings, we must turn to these for an answer to this question. From a 
study of the works of Scotus we may safely say that the purpose of Scotus 
was to convince, not to move. His lectures are addressed to the intellect, not 
to the emotions. Scotus was an Aristotle, not a Plato. Intent on presenting 
truth in the strongest light, he avoids the least suspicion of subjectivity. Can 
we draw any conclusion from this? Was Scotus introverted or extroverted? 
Were his emotions easily aroused? Was the range of his emotions broad or 
narrow? On all these questions, his works yield no answer.22 We may 
safely assume, however, that whatever dealt with the things of God, His 
Church, or the Blessed Virgin elicited a strong emotional response from the 
Doctor of Mary. 


20. An interesting exposition of this phase of Scotus’ influence is given by Ladislas 
Siekaniec, O.F.M., in his article “Duns Scotus and the English Reformation,” 
Franciscan Studies, New Series, Volume 2, Number 2, pp. 141-145. 

21. K. Balic: op. cit., pp. 110-129. 

22. There are some passages in the works of Scotus that show a sense of humor. 
Thus Ox. I, d. 39, q. un., n. 13: Et ideo negantes talia manifesta indigent poena vel 
sensu, quia secundum Avicennam...megantes primum principium, sunt verberandi vel 
exponendi igni quousque concedant, quod non est idem comburi et non comburi, vel 
vapulare et non vapulare. Et ita etiam isti, qui negant aliquod ens contingens, ex- 
ponendi sunt tormentis, quousque concedant quod possibile est eos non torqueri. 
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Traits of Will and Character 


With regard to the character of Duns Scotus, it is evident that he must 
have been a man of enormous industry. For proof of this we have only to 
look to his works. 

He was sg gg He acknowledged the truth and adhered to it 
wherever it was found. Personal interest or party spirit was to be considered 
in the face of truth. Gilson has an interesting paragraph just on this trait of 
Scotus’ independence: 


By all Franciscan tradition Duns Scotus should have taken up the cudgels 
against St. Thomas and voiced the suspicion thrown on the sensible by the 
Augustinians of his Order; but judging the position to be philosophically untenable, 
he purely and simply rejected it, reserving the right to find some other means of 
saving whatever truth there is in St. Augustine’s doctrine.23 


He was strong. The best illustration of Scotus’ character is found in; the 
controversy between the Pope and Philip the Fair. There he unhesitatingly 
took the side of the Supreme Pontiff, although he was well aware of the 
risk he was running. 

He was humble. Witness his prayer: 


O Lord God, Thou who hast called Thyself the First and the Last, teach Thy 
servant, to understand Thee as the First Cause and the first, highest, and last End, 
because he holds this in the security of faith.24 


His humility is singled out by Gerson: 


Placuit hujus doctoris inter coeteros meminisse...magis monitione doctrinali 
quam subtili inquisitione; quoniam ipse Doctor non singularitate contentiosa vin- 
cendi, sed humilitate concordandi uti mihi visus est, qualem conditionem jam 
laudabilem diximus.25 


The study of the life and works of Scotus leads us to add other traits 
such as are expressed by the words: aimful, active, assiduous, brave, con- 
scientious, consistent, deliberate, fearless, faithful, forceful, intense, intol- 
erant of error, methodical, obedient, purposive, spiritual, stable, stalwart, 
straightforward, studious, truthful, valiant. 


Traits of a More General Character 


Traits of a more general character are his overwhelming love of God 
and zeal for the things of God. To this was coupled his devotion to our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother, and his sincere and unswerving loyalty to the 
Catholic Church and her head. 

We have already quoted the words of Agostino Gemelli on the Subtle 
Doctor. The last lines of that quotation bear repeating: 


Duns was a metaphysician and a theologian who studied this yearning (for 
submersion in the ocean of the Divinity), saw its cause and measured its power 
and consequences; but rather than follow this yearning and let it lead to an 
ecstasy of bliss, he made use of it as a means a penetrating into the mystery of 
the Godhead and exalting the Word Incarnate. 


23. Gilson, op. cit., p. 240. 
24. De primo rerum omnium principio, cap. III. 
25. Quoted from Balic, op. cit., p. 208. 
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These lines give us a clue to what may be called the cardinal trait of the 
Subtle Doctor. This cardinal trait, in turn, makes clear the integration of 
his personality. 

Cardinal traits are of the utmost importance for the understanding of 
personality. Few men have them. But when present they offer a key that 
unlocks the doors into the innermost recesses of man. 


In every personality there are traits of major significance and traits of minor 
significance. Occasionally some trait is so pervasive and so outstanding in a life 
that it deserves to be called the cardinal trait. It is so dominant that there are few 
activities that cannot be traced directly or indirectly to its influence....No such 
trait can for long remain hidden; and an individual is known by it, and may even 
become famous for it. Such a master quality has sometimes been called the eminent 
trait, the ruling passion, the master-sentiment, or the radix of a life. It is an unusual 
personality that possesses one and only one eminent trait. Ordinarily it seems that 
the foci of personality lie in a handful of distinguishable central traits.26 


Certain values lend themselves as the objects and the nuclei of such car- 
dinal traits. E. Spranger has described many of these outstanding values and 
constructed a system of ideal human types corresponding to the values pur- 
sued. The main human values according to Spranger are the theoretical, the 
aesthetic, the political, the economic, the social and the religious. To these 
Allport adds the hedonistic, sensual, and vital values.?7 


The purpose of this study does not demand an elaboration of all these 
values and types. Most are self-explanatory. But two should be noted. These 
are the religious and the theoretical. The religious type has a dominant in- 
terest in God and in the things of God. The theoretical type is above all else 
interested in truth for the sake of truth. The man of God is the concrete 
illustration of the religious ideal. The scientist or the philosopher exem- 
plifies the theoretical type. Both the religious and the theoretical values are 
outstanding in the life of Scotus. But which inspired the other? Was he 
interested in God because of his devotion to truth, or was he interested in 
truth because of his devotion to God? 


Cardinal Trait 


The latter, in my opinion, was the case. The cardinal trait in the per- 
sonality of Scotus was his ardent faith, love, and service of God. As 
Gilson says: 


Applying the principle of St. Augustine and St. Anselm, the credo ut intelli- 
gam, Duns Scotus, at the very outset of his metaphysical speculation, makes an act 
of faith in the truth of the divine word. Like Athenagoras, it is in the school 
of God that he would learn of God. No philosopher is invoked as an intermediary 
between reason and the supreme Master; but forthwith, after the act of faith, 
philosophy begins.28 


Is not this the spirit that prompted the prayer: 
O Lord, our God, when Moses asked of Thee as a most true Doctor, by what 


name he should name Thee to the people of Israel; knowing well what mortal 
understanding could conceive of Thee, Thou didst reply: Ego sum qui sum; 


26. Allport, op. cit., pp. 337-338. 
27. Allport, op. cit., pp. 230-231. 
28. E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 52. 
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wherefore art Thou true Being, total Being. This I believe, but if it be in any 
wise possible, this I would also know. Help me, O Lord, to seek out such knowl- 
edge of the true being that Thou art as may lie within the power of my natural 
reason, starting from that being which Thou Thyself hast attributed to Thyself.29 


It is this same love of God that led Scotus to seek the purpose of 
theology not in mere scientia but in sapientia, not in knowledge deat but in 
wisdom. 

It also led to those other traits, of which mention has already 
been made, to the devotion to our Lord and the Blessed Lady, his loyalty 
to the Catholic Church and the Supreme Pontiff, to his intolerance of error 
wherever found, to his untiring zeal for penetrating into the depths of 
philosophy and theology. 

Thus, it seems safe to assert that the cardinal trait and the key to the 
life of Scotus was the same as the cardinal trait in the life of St. Francis, 
so admirably expressed in the words: “My God and my All.” 


Explanation 


The problem of explanation remains, Explanation, as we have seen, tries 
to answer the question, What has made the personality what it is today? 


The explanation of the personality of Scotus is to be found in three main 
factors. These are the eminent intelligence of Scotus, the gift of faith, and 
the influence of his surroundings. 

The first two factors need no elaboration, With regard to the last we 
may call attention to the general spirit of the Middle Ages. They were ages 
of faith, and they were ages of devotion to the quest of truth. For them, 
“truth itself, both in the speculative and in the practical order, is not true for 
a certain civilization, nor for a certain nation, but belongs to mankind as a 
whole.”’3° Inspired with this conviction they were spurred on to add the 
treasures of philosophical and theological knowledge to the treasure of faith. 


With a modesty foreign to our age they availed themselves of the wisdom 
of all preceding ages. 


They believed that philosophy could not possibly be the work of a single man, 
no matter what his genius might be, but that it progresses, like science, slowly, as 
the result of the patient collaboration of generations, each leaning on its prede- 
cessors in order to surpass their achievement.31 


As Conde Pallen says: 


As was the Gothic cathedral in the order of art such was Scholasticism in the 
order of science. It took human thought, the material of human speculation, and 
builded it up into a temple of science whose lofty turrets pierced the heavens. 
Its foundations were laid as deep and as solid, its embellishments were as har- 
monious and delicate. Its inspiration was from the same spiritual source, its 
aspiration as sublime. It spoke that same eternal Word of life not with the tongue 
of devotion but in the voice of reason.32 


29. Translation taken from Gilson, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

30. E. Gilson, Medieval Universalism (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1937), p. 1, 
p. 22. 

31. E. Gilson, Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 425. 

32. Conde Pallen, Epochs of Literature (Herder, St. Louis), pp. 139-141. 
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Such was the cultural setting in which Scotus found himself. It was an 
age of zest for knowledge in the best and fullest sense. Add to this the 
glorious traditions of the English Franciscans. Initiated in the wisdom of the 
age by the great Grosseteste, they had carried the torch of learning and passed 
it on to their confreres. With minds ever eager for truth they had quaffed 
deep of the wells of mathematics and the natural sciences and had used their 
mathematical and scientific knowledge as the foundation of their metaphysics 
and the supplement of their theology. How could the active genius of a 
Scotus escape the contagion of untrammelled, enthusiastic searching after truth? 


Conclusion 


Psychologists sum up the advice for forming a wholesome personality in 
two maxims: Know reality; face reality. 


The personality achieved by Duns Scotus is a practical illustration of the 
working out of these two principles. He endeavored to know reality in its 
entirety. Not for Scotus a life of research that ignored the Creator of all. 
For him the world was not merely a collection of haphazard parts. It was a 
unified whole, of which he was a part and in which he had a part to play. 
The synthesis of his doctrine so admirably put by Gemelli33 and others is the 
best witness of his endeavor to know reality. 


The whole tenor of his life shows that he faced reality. He fully realized 
the contribution he was called on to make. His was not to be the life of 
action joined with contemplation of St. Francis. Nor was he destined to 
imitate St. Bonaventure in his life of poetry and mysticism. His place in the 
pattern of reality was the life of a metaphysician and theologian. His works 
attest his whole-heartedness in facing his task so that he too became a herald 
like the Poverello of Assisi, a herald of the Triune God, a herald of the Great 
King, and a herald of His Blessed Mother.34 


DISCUSSION 


FR. MARION HABIG, O. F. M.: — Father Vincent’s paper has a double value 
in as much as it is not only a searching and objective analysis of the personality of Duns 
Scotus but also a clear and concise explanation of personality in general. The latter, 
I am sure, will be welcomed by all, especially since modern philosophers have devoted 
so much attention to this subject; and the former, since it demonstrates beyond doubt 
that the Doctor of Mary was a great man and a great mind, is at the same time a 
brilliant vindication of the great Franciscan philosopher. 


It is indeed regrettable that the Subtle Doctor has been so much misunderstood and 
misrepresented. There is so much that other philosophers could gain by a proper study 
and understanding of Scotus. So many seem to think that any recognition of Scotus 
the Franciscan is tantamount to a complete rejection of St. Thomas the Dominican. 
Perhaps if we could disabuse them of this false impression, there would be less opposi- 
tion to Duns Scotus. 


33. Gemelli, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

34, Philotheus Bohner, O. F. M., in his admirable paper, “Die Ethik des Erkennens 
nach Duns Skotus,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Jahrgang 2, Heft 1, pp. 1-17, has 
brought out the attitude taken by Scotus in fulfilling his work as a scholar. The four 


traits mentioned and developed on pp. 8-12 deserve our earnest consideration and 
emulation. 
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Summa of Scotus 


After a careful inquiry, Father Vincent reaches the conclusion that Scotus’ cardinal 
trait was his love of God. Despite the fact, therefore, that in many res the Subtle 
Doctor is so different from the Seraphic Doctor, he is a true son of the Seraph of 
Assisi. I am glad to note also that Father Vincent regards Scotus as an original 
thinker and a master of method, even though he did not have the opportunity of 
setting forth and integrating the very definite, orderly, consistent, and beautiful system 
which underlies his philosophy. Would it not be possible for our Scotists of today to 
prepare a modern Summa of Scotus, first in Latin and then in an English version —a 
compendious work which would acquaint philosophers with the real Duns Scotus? 


Questions on Personality 


But there are others here who would like to discuss certain aspects of Father 
Vincent's paper. Allow me to propose the following questions based on its two parts. 
First, on personality in general: 1) What is the difference between the approach of 
the philosopher and that of the psychologist to the study of personality? 2) Are the 
so-called five mental powers identical with the faculties mentioned in our scholastic 
textbooks? 3) Are there not more than five mental powers? 4) What is the meaning 
of conation? 5) When is an individual’s personality well integrated? 6) Why do 
psychologists stress the importance of knowing reality? 7) What is the meaning of 
this statement: “A person is what he is due to maturation and learning.”? 8) And 
the meaning of this: “An individual’s achievements are due to aptitude, motive, and 
opportunity.” ? Secondly, in regard to the personality of Duns Scotus: 1) Can Scotus 
be placed in any one personality type? 2) Why is the critical ability of Scotus more 
striking than the constructive? 3) Does the forthcoming edition of the works of 
Scotus promise to clear up points concerning his personality? 4) Would the definite 
proof of Scotus’ nationality have any bearing on our delineation of his personality? 


FR. BASIL HEISER, O. F.M. CONV.: —In order fully to grasp the personality 
of Duns Scotus, a thorough and profound study of his writings and all available per- 
tinent data is required. Father Vincent's excellent analysis gives ample evidence of 
such painstaking investigation: his conclusions are well substantiated with facts and 
references, he has presented us a complete portrait of the personality of the Subtle 
Doctor. A partial estimate, on the contrary, contents itself with a superficial investi- 
gation and emphasizes one character trait to the neglect or exclusion of others. Gen- 
eralizations easily become exaggerations and the true personality of the individual 
becomes distorted. Thus it is said sometimes that Scotus was more critical than con- 
structive, and unfortunately the attempt to prove his critical spirit tends to ignore his 
constructive efforts. 

Amid the conflicting claims of various schools of thought, the only way to remain 
on the straight and narrow path of truth is to examine critically the dean viewpoints 
and discover and refute the errors. Scotus was convinced that human reason had the 
natural power of knowing, hence he could not agree with those theologians who re- 
garded philosophy as dangerous to salvation, who felt that since theology contained 
all truth it was useless to seek truth elsewhere. More numerous and more detrimental 
to the cause of philosophia perennis were the Latin Averroists who were convinced 
that human reason is the supreme source of truth, who were ready to renounce faith 
rather than reason, or at least to assert that both could in equal right maintain con- 
tradictory propositions. In order to render philosophy its due, Scotus combatted the 
errors of both extreme positions and to do this he had to make a critique of the 
power of the human intellect to know, he had to establish the limits of human 
knowledge. The errors Scotus undertook to refute had far-reaching and dangerous con- 
sequences, as a result he is insistent and vigorous in opposing them. 

The critical refutation of false doctrines is only an indirect proof of the true doc- 
trines. Whilst Duns Scotus had to destroy the errors which threatened philosophy, at 
the same time he had to rebuild philosophy upon the firm foundation of sound prin- 
ciples and carefully established conclusions. Scotus was a critical philosopher, it is 
true, but he was likewise a great constructive thinker. 





THE METAPHYSICS OF DUNS SCOTUS 


Fr. Basit HEIsER, O. F. M. CONV. 


Introduction 


When John Duns Scotus began to teach and write his commentaries, he 
endeavored to settle a very important and a much-disputed question: How 
much can human reason know and prove? The proper relation between 
faith and reason had long been a problem in Scholasticism,! and towards the 
end of the thirteenth century it had become an increasingly difficult and im- 
yer one. The Latin Averroists were then doing great harm to philosophy 

y claiming too much power for human reason, by contradicting revelation, 
and by proposing the doctrine of the double truth. Some theologians had 
gone to the other extreme and greatly minimized the ability of human reason. 
Taking these things into consideration, Scotus realized that philosophy could 
not be placed on a firm basis, unless the power of the human intellect were 


carefully determined and the proper limits of metaphysical knowledge were 
exactly specified. 


In the prologue of his commentary on Aristotle’s metaphysics, Scotus 
makes a preliminary examination of the causes of metaphysics and finds in 
the formal cause, its method of proceeding by definition, division, and 
demonstration, a source of limitation in human knowledge. It is proper to 
metaphysics, he says, to divide and define by means of essential causes which 
are prior, ultimate, and more known. In this manner metaphysics is know- 
able in itself, but we do not know it thus, nor did Aristotle treat it in this 
way. You may search his entire book but you will not find in it one meta- 
physical propter quid demonstration.2 On account of the weakness of our 
intellect, we proceed from sensible things, and things less known in them- 
selves, to a cognition of immaterial things which are in themselves more 
knowable and must be accepted in metaphysics as the principles for know- 
ing other things.3 

In order to ascertain what Scotus means by the weakness of the human 
intellect, we need to investigate his doctrine concerning the nature, proper 


1. For a comparison of the doctrine of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas regarding 
faith and reason, cf. E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1938), p. 113-115. 

2. Mauritius a Portu makes the same comment: Vix enim, vel numquam in 
Aristotele invenies, qui tamen lumen aliorum fuit, unam demonstrationem potissimam 
propter quid pro aliqua veritate naturaliter cognoscibili ostendenda; testimoniis enim 
antiquorum plerumque dicta confirmat, qui tamen fallere et falli potuerunt. Annota- 
tiones, Theorema XIV, Doctoris Subtilis Opera Omnia (ed. nova, Parisiis apud 
Ludovicum Vives, 1891-1895), V, 436. 

3. Hoc modo est Metaphysica secundum se scibilis, non tamen sic eam scimus, nec 
sic invenitur ab Aristotele tradita; quaere si in toto libro invenias unam demonstra- 
tionem Metaphysicam propter quid, quia propter impotentiam intellectus nostri ex 
sensibilibus et minus notis secundum se, devenimus in cognitionem immaterialium, 
quae secundum se notiora sunt et tanquam principia cognoscendi alia in Metaphysica 
essent accipienda (Quaestiones subtilissimae super Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, 
prol. n. 9. VII, 6). 


379 
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object, and status of the human intellect; in order to probe Scotus’ critique 
of metaphysics we must determine what he requires for science and demon- 
stration. After we have learned these things we shall be in a better position 
to understand what Scotus considered to be the proper sphere of meta- 
physical knowledge and the competency of human reason. 


I. THE INTELLECTUAL PERCEPTION OF REALITY 


The weakness of the human intellect which Scotus has in mind bears 
upon the intellect’s perception of reality. An act of simple apprehension, 
says Scotus, may grasp an object prescinding from its actual existence or 
presence, or it may grasp the object as existing and present. We frequently 
experience the former act of cognition because we can understand universals 
or the essences of things whether they exist outside our intellect or not, 
whether they are present or absent. The scientific knowledge we have of a 
conclusion, our knowledge of a principle, remains in our intellect inde- 
pendently of the real existence or presence of the thing known. This act, 
called actus scientificus and prerequisite to the scientific knowledge of a 
conclusion and of a principle, is abstract cognition: “... iste actus intelli- 
gendi, qui scientificus dici potest, quia praevius et requisitus ad scire con- 
clusionis et ad intelligere principii, potest satis dici abstractivus, quia ab- 
strahit obiectum ab existentia et non existentia, praesentia et absentia.”’4 The 
other act of apprehension possible for the intellect, although we do not per- 
ceive it in ourselves with as much certitude as we perceive our abstract cogni- 
tion, is the apprehension of the present object precisely as present, of the 
existing thing as existing. This kind of intellectual knowledge Scotus calls 
intuitive cognition: “Alius autem actus intelligendi est, quem tamen non ita 
certitudinaliter experimur in nobis; possibilis tamen est talis, qui, scilicet 
praecise sit obiecti praesentis ut praesentis, et existentis ut existentis.’> 


4, ...distinguitur de duplici actu intellectus, et hoc loquendo de simplici appre- 
hensione sive intellectione obiecti simplicis, unus indifferenter potest esse respectu obiecti 
existentis, et non existentis, et indifferenter etiam respectu obiecti, non realiter praesentis, 
sicut et realiter praesentis; istum actum frequenter experimur in nobis, quia universalia, 
sive quidditates rerum intelligimus aeque, sive habeant ex natura rei esse extra in aliquo 
supposito, sive non, et ita de praesentia et absentia. Et etiam hoc probatur a posteriori, 
quia scientia conclusionis vel intellectus principii, aeque in intellectu manet, re existente 
praesente vel absente, et aeque potest haberi actus sciendi conclusionem, et intelligendi 
principium; ergo aeque potest haberi intellectio extremi illius, a quo dependet illud in- 
telligere complexum conclusionis vel principii; iste actus intelligendi, qui scientificus 
dici potest, quia praevius et requisitus ad scire conclusionis, et ad intelligere principii, 
potest satis proprie dici abstractivus, quia abstrahit obiectum ab existentia et non 
existentia, praesentia et absentia (Quodlibet, VI, n. 7. XXV, 243). 

5. ...secundam (cognitionem), scilicet quae est quidditatis rei secundum eius 
existentiam actualem, vel quae est rei praesentis secundum talem existentiam, voco 
cognitionem intuitivam: non prout intuitiva distinguitur contra discursivam, quia 
sic aliqua abstractiva esset intuitiva, sed simpliciter intuitiva, eo modo quo dicimur 
intueri rem sicut est in se (Op. Ox. II, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6. XII, 212). Alia est cognitio 
intuitiva, seu visiva, quae est rei in se (Rep. Par. Il, d. 3, q. 3, n. 10. XXII, 592b). 
Scotus compares these two types of cognition in sensitive and intellectual knowledge 
(cf. Quodlibet. XIII, n. 8. XXV, 521). 
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Abstract and Intuitive Cognition 


Comparing the two kinds of perception, Scotus says that abstract cogni- 
tion which apprehends only part of the object is less perfect than intuitive 
cognition which perceives the object as present in its actual existence, either 
directly in itself or indirectly in another which eminently contains the entire 
object. Intuitive cognition of formal distinct objects terminates either in the 
proper existence of each really distinct object or in one object which contains 
formally different things,S as for example the intuition of color and its 
intensity, of the divine essence and a divine attribute. 

Abstraction and intuition are specifically distinct cognitions because of 
their different formal motives: in intuitive a the thing in its own 
existence is directly, objectively the motive; in abstractive apprehension the 
direct motive is something in which the thing has esse cognoscibile, whether 
it be a cause virtually containing the thing as knowable, or an effect, namely 
the species or similitude representatively containing that of which it is a 
similitude.” 

The main argument which Scotus advances in proof of the possibility 
of intellective intuition rests upon the principle that intellectual cognition 
must have every absolute perfection that sensitive cognition has: “omnis per- 
fectio cognitionis absolute, quae potest competere potentiae cognitivae sensi- 
tivae, potest eminenter competere potentiae cognitivae intellectivae.”® In the 
act of knowing, absolutely considered, the ability to grasp the object perfectly, 
not in some diminished or derived similitude, but in itself, is a perfection. 
Sensitive cognition has this perfection because it can reach the object as exist- 
ing in itself, as present in real existence; consequently that power must like- 
wise be accorded to intellectual cognition, the intellect must be able to know 
any really existing thing as present in its proper existence.? 

Another argument Scotus gives to prove the intellect’s power of knowing 
things intuitively is based on what St. Paul says concerning the beatific vision: 


6. ...omnis intellectio abstractiva et non intuitiva, est aliquo modo imperfecta: 
cognitio autem intuitiva est obiecti ut obiectum est praesens in existentia actuali, et 
hoc in se vel in alio eminenter continente totam entitatem ipsius; ergo quae cognoscun- 
tur intuitive ut obiecta formalia distincta, vel unum eminenter continetur in alio, vel 
utrumque secundum propriam existentiam terminat actum ut est eius (Op Ox. I, d. 2, 
q. 7, n. 42. VIII, 597b). 


7. Dicentur igitur cognitiones distinctae, et hoc secundum speciem propter rationes 
formales motivas hinc inde, quia cognitione intuitiva res in propria existentia est per 
se motiva obiective; in cognitione autem abstractiva est per se motivum aliquid in 
quo res habet esse cognoscibile, sive sit causa virtualiter continens rem, ut cognoscibile, 
sive ut effectus, puta species vel similitudo repraesentative continens ipsum, cuius est 
similitudo (Quodlib. XIII, n. 10. XXV, 522b). 

8. Quodlib. VI, n. 8. XXV, 244. Cf. Quodlib. XIII, n. 8. XXV, 521b. Op. Ox. 
II, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6. XII, 212. Rep. Par. Il, d. 3, q. 3, n. 10. XXII, 592b. Rep. 
Par. IV, d. 49, q. 8, n. 5. XXI, 306. 

9. ...ergo intellectus potest habere actum, quo sic attingat obiectum in sua reali 
existentia, saltem illud obiectum, quod est nobilius tali intellectu, vel aeque nobile. 
Et si concedatur de intellectu nostro, ipsum, scilicet posse habere talem actum 
cognitionis, quo attingat rem, ut existentem in se, pari ratione potest hoc concedi 
de quocumque obiecto, quia intellectus noster est potentialis respectu cuiuscumque 
intelligibilis (Quodlib. XIII, n. 8. XXV, 521b). 
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“we see now through a mirror in an obscure manner, but then face to face” 
(1 Cor. 13:12). Therefore, says Scotus, we do not hope for merely abstract 
cognition of God in which God would not be essentially present, but we hope 
for intuitive cognition, face to face, as sensitive knowledge is face to face with 
its object because it knows the thing as presentially existing.'° 


Angels and Intuitive Knowledge 


Furthermore, the angels have intuitive knowledge, and since the adequate 
object of the human intellect is naturally the same as that of the angelic, 
the human intellect must have the same power of intuitive perception: 
“...obiectum adaequatum intellectui nostro ex natura potentiae non est 
aliquid specialius obiecto intellectus Angelici, quia quidquid potest intelligi 
ab uno, et ab alio...”1 An angel knows himself and his own intellection 
intuitively, therefore such an act of knowing must likewise be possible for 
the human intellect; it has been promised us that we shall be like angels: 
“erimus aequales Angelis; ista, inquam intellectio potest proprie dici intui- 
tiva, quia ipsa est intuitio rei, ut existentis et praesentis.” 12 


According to Scotus, therefore, the human intellect has the power, the 
ability to know things intuitively. The question then arises: Does the 
human intellect exercise this power? The reply to this question requires an 
investigation into the proper object and the condition of the human intellect. 


II. THE OBJECT OF THE INTELLECT 


In the acquisition of knowledge our intellect passes from indistinct 
knowledge of a thing by name to distinct apprehension of a thing by its 
definition.14 What the intellect first knows, though indistinctly, is that 


10. Op. Ox. Il, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6. XII, 213. Cf. Rep. Par. Il, d. 3, q. 3, n. 10. 
XXII, 512b. 


11. Quodlib. XIV, n. 12. XXVI, 47a. 
12. Quodlib. VI, n. 8. XXV, 244b. 


13. Contrary to this doctrine it is objected that when our intellect knows, it 
abstracts from here and now, from every condition of the existing object as existing; 
hence a knowledge of something as existing is not proper to the human intellect. 
In answer to this objection Scotus says that the distinction which is usually given 
between intellectual and sensitive cognition based on the object, namely that the 
intellect knows the universal and the senses know the singular, should be under- 
stood not as a distinction between equally disparate potencies but as a distinction be- 
tween a higher cognitive power and a lower and subordinate one. Besides being 
able to grasp an object or an aspect of an object which the lower cognitive power 
cannot grasp, the superior faculty can know in a higher and a more perfect manner 
any object which the inferior faculty can know. The senses cannot know an object 
in any other way than as existing in its concrete circumstances; not only is the in- 
tellect however able to know an object in its quiddity, prescinding from the circum- 
stances of time and place, but it can also know its object as actually existing (Quodlib. 
XIII, n. 9. XXV, 522a). 

14. ...simpliciter primum est illud, quod est primum in ordine confuse cogno- 
scendi, quia processus naturalis ab imperfecto ad perfectum est per medium. Confuse 
autem cognoscere est quasi medium inter ignorare et distincte cognoscere, et ideo 
confuse cognoscere est ante quodcumque distincte cognoscere (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 
2, n. 27. IX, 51). 
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Species specialissima, namely, that nature as nature, whose singular more 
efficaciously moves the senses;!5 what the intellect first knows distinctly is 
that which is most simple and most common, namely, being: “Et dico quod 
... primum sic (distincte) conceptum est communissimum ... potest concipi 
distincte sine aliis, et alii non sine eo distincte concepto; ergo ens est primus 
conceptus distincte conceptibilis.’”’'6 

The first adequate object of a cognitive faculty must virtually contain all 
the truths which are proper to that cognitive habit: “... ratio primi subiecti 
est continere in se primo virtualiter omnes veritates illius habitus, cuius est.”7 
The adequate primary object of a faculty must satisfy but not exceed the 
natural capacity of that cognitive power,!® and the only object which fulfills 
these requirements is being: “...dico quod ens est primum obiectum intel- 
lectus nostri, quia in ipso concurrit duplex primitas, scilicet communitatis, et 
virtualitatis.”'9 Common to all the things intelligible to the human intellect, 
such as creator and creature, substance and accident, there can be only one 
concept, namely, the univocal concept of being.?° 


Univocal Concept 


Scotus defines a univocal concept as one which has sufficient unity for 
predication in a contradiction, or as one having sufficient unity to function as 
the middle term of a syllogism: 


Et ne fiat contentio de nomine univocationis, conceptum univocum dico, qui ita 
est unus, quod eius unitas sufficit ad contradictionem, affirmando et negando ipsum 
de eodem. Sufficit etiam pro medio Syllogistico, ut extrema unita in medio sic 
uno, sine fallacia aequivocationis, concludantur inter se unum.21 


What are the arguments to prove that the concept of being is univocal ? 

Omnis intellectus certus de uno conceptu, et dubius de diversis habet 
conceptum de quo est certus, alium a conceptibus de quibus est dubius.”?? 
We can be certain about one concept, that it is a concept of being, and this 
will be different from the concepts of which we are in doubt. The human 
intellect in its present state can be certain of its concept of being, but un- 
certain whether it is finite or infinite, created or uncreated; hence the con- 


15. His praeintellectis primo pono ordinem originis in cognitione eorum actuali, 
quae concipiuntur confuse, et quoad hoc dico, quod primum actualiter cognitum con- 
fuse est species specialissima, cuius singulare efficacius et fortius prius movet sen- 
sum... (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 22. IX, 48). 

b On, OX. 3, a: 3,9. :2, 0. 27. EX, $1. 

. Op. Ox. prol. q. 2, lat. n. 4. VIII, 122b. 

. Cf. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 2. IX, 88-89; n. 26. IX, 158a. 

. Op. Ox. 1, d. 3, q. 3, n. 7. IX, 108b. 

. Quod si ens ponatur aequivocum creato et increato, substantiae et accidenti, 
cum omnia ista sint per se intelligibilia a nobis, nullum videtur posse poni primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri, nec propter virtualitatem, nec propter communitatem; sed 
ponendo illam positionem quam posui in prima quaestione huius distinctionis de 
univocatione entis, potest aliquo modo salvari aliquod esse primum obiectum in- 
tellectus nostri (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 6. IX, 102b). 

21. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 5. TX, 18a. Cf. J. Toohey, “The Term Being,” 
The New Scholasticism, XVI (1942), pp. 121 sq. 

22. Op. Ox., loc. cit. 
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cept of being is distinct from these others and is so neutral that it is included 
in the other doubtful concepts; in other words, it is univocal.23 


Natural Knowledge of God 


Scotus’ second proof argues that unless the concept of being is univocal 
we cannot have natural knowledge of God: “Deus non est a nobis cognosci- 
bilis naturaliter, nisi ens sit univocum creato et increato...”?4 In the pres- 
ent condition of the human intellect, the natural motivating factors which 
cause a real concept in the intellect are the phantasm, or the object mirrored 
in the phantasm, and the agent intellect. These factors will not yield an 
analogical concept because they act according to the ultimate extent of their 
power, and produce as their adequate effect their proper concept and what 
it virtually or essentially contains. An analogous concept, says Scotus, is 
neither proper nor is it virtually or essentially contained in a proper concept.?+ 
Finite being is posterior to Infinite Being, hence the concept of finite being 
does not essentially or virtually include the concept of Infinite Being. An 
analogical concept, therefore, is insufficient to provide the human intellect 
in its present condition and in the natural order with a concept of God ;?6 
whereas the univocal concept of being includes both finite being and Infinite 
Being without destroying their real diversity: “Ad secundum patebit in secundo 


23. Sed subiectum includit praedicatum, et intellectus viatoris potest esse certus 
de aliquo quod sit ens, dubitando de ente finito vel infinito, creato vel increato; ergo 
conceptus entis de aliquo est alius a conceptu isto vel illo, et ita neuter ex se, sed in 
utrogue illorum includitur; ergo univocus (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 6. IX, 18a). 
The fact that the intellect is certain about one concept and doubtful about the others 
shows a diversity of concepts: one and the same concept could not be doubtful and 
certain. And that describes the state of mind of the philosophers who were certain 
that what they posited as the first principle was being, but they were not sure whether 
it was first or not first, uncreated or created, fire or water. Anyone who perceives 
this disagreement among them can at least be certain that all of them posited the 
first principle to be a being, yet be in doubt, as those philosophers were, which being 
is the first principle. Even though someone would then demonstrate the falsity of 
the position that fire was the first principle, still the intellect would retain the certain 
concept that the first principle is being. This shows that the concept of being of which 
the intellect is certain is a neutral or univocal concept (Op. Ox., loc. cit.). Scotus 
gives this basic argument for the univocity of the concept of being in the various 
places where he deals with the problem. Cf. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 9. IX, 109a. 
Rep. Par. I, d. 3, q. 1, n. 4. XXII, 94a. Met. IV. IV, 1. n. 6. VII, 158. De An. q. 
21, n. 9. Ill, 616b. 


24. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 9. TX, 109a. 


25. ...ergo talis conceptus alius analogus, qui ponitur naturaliter in intellectu 
viatoris nunquam erit, et ita non poterit naturaliter haberi aliquis conceptus de Deo, 
quod est falsum. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 8. IX, 19b. 


26. Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 9. EX, 20a. An analogical concept, it is to be 
noted, cannot be primary and fundamental, because before we can conceive two 
things mutually related by analogy, we must conceive each distinctly or separately. 
If we tried to conceive being as analogous to God and creature, we would need 
first to have a concept of God in Himself and one of creature in itself. As a result 
we would not know God according to a concept proper to Him by means of a 
concept of creatures — which is supposed to be the case according to the doctrine of 

ogy. “...attributio conceptus, qui attribuitur, praesupponit cognitionem con- 
ceptus illius cui attribuitur” (Rep. Par. I, d. 3, q. 1, n. 5. XXII, 94a). 
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articulo, quod Deus et creatura non sunt primo diversa in conceptibus, tamen 
sunt primo diversa in realitate, quia in nulla realitate conveniunt....”27 
Every metaphysical inquiry concerning God is based on the univocal 
concept which our intellect derives from creatures. We conceive in our minds 
some created form; we remove all its imperfection and then ascribe it to God 
in the highest degree. In this manner we predicate intellect, will, wisdom, 
and other attributes of God: “...ergo omnis inquisitio de Deo supponit 
intellectum habere conceptum eumdem univocum, quem accipit ex creaturis.”’28 


Just as Scotus argued that we cannot naturally know God unless the con- 
cept of being is univocal to creature and Creator, he argues that we cannot 
have a quidditative concept of substance, unless it be one we can abstract 
from the concept of accident, and the only one of that sort is the univocal 
concept of being.?9 


Concept of Being 


Being is the primary object of the human intellect, and our concept of 
being is a univocal concept. This notion must be so simple and incomplex 
that it is applicable to all things. Now, the term being derives from the act 
of existing — “ens autem imponitur ab actu essendi’’3° — consequently being 
primarily occurs to the intellect under the simple meaning of that which 
exists. We may know, says Scotus, that something exists without know- 
ing whether it exists in itself or in something else, so that it is one 
thing to know the existence of a thing and another to know the essence. 
Existence is something added to the essence as an accident is added to 
substance: it mames or qualifies the essence, and to that extent existence 
is the same in all things; and in our concept of being as something which 
exists everything can be included. A being which is predicated essentially — 
“quod praedicatur in quid de omnibus’! —is restricted to those thin 
which have that essence, and our concept of such a being will be predicable 
in the same sense only of the things within that genus. When we conceive 


27. Op. Ox. I, d. 8, q. 3, n. 11. IX, 590b. Cf. De An. q. 21, n. 7, sq. III, 615 sq. 
28. Op. Ox., I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 10. IX, 20-21. 


29. ...cum enim substantia non immutet immediate intellectum nostrum ad 
aliquam intellectionem sui, sed tantum accidens sensibile, sequitur, quod nullum con- 
ceptum quidditativam habere poterimus de ea nisi sit aliquis talis, qui possit abstrahi 
a conceptu accidentis; sed nullus talis quidditativus, abstrahibilis est a conceptu acci- 
dentis nisi conceptus entis, ergo, etc.....Nullus igitur conceptus quidditativus habetur 
naturaliter de substantia immediate causatus a substantia, sed tantum causatus vel ab- 
stractus primo de accidente, et illud non est nisi conceptus entis (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 
3, n. 9. IX, 109b). ; 

30. Ad auctoritatem Avicennae potest concedi vera sic, quod accipit ens pro uno 
significato, quod est primum scilicet substantia. Vel dicitur forte, quod duplex est 
ratio, a qua hoc nomen substantia, imponitur, scilicet, essendi et substandi; ens 
autem, imponitur ab actu essendi; sed actus essendi videtur ratio simplicior quam 
actus substandi, et ideo ens primo occurrit intellectui quoad rationem a qua est 
nominis impositio: quia simplicissima; sed quoad essentiam significatam substantia 
intelligitur quando ens primo intelligitur (Super Praedicamenta, q. 4, n. 13. I, 449). 

31. Praedicari in quid, est praedicare essentiam subiecti per modum essentiae, id 
est, per modum subsistentis, et non denominantis... (Super universalia Porphyrii, q. 
XII, I, 155). 
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the act of existing we do not conceive it as existing by itself, but as found 
in some thing which exercises that act; we may formulate a concept of exist- 
ence considered abstractly, but our concept of that which exists will include 
in an indetermined way a thing which exercises that act of existing. Thus, 
our very first perception will inform us that something exists although it will 
not tell us what that being is. 


Ad tertium dico, quod convenit cognoscere de aliquo quod ipsum existit, non 
cognoscendo si in se existit, vel in alio. Sed illud esse existere non est quid, sed 
praedicatur denominative de eo, sicut accidens, et illud ponitur de genere acci- 
dentis, et eiusdem rationis est in omnibus rebus, ut denominans illa; de ente autem 
quod praedicatur in quid de omnibus, non potest unus conceptus concipi nisi in 
aliquo genere determinato. Contra, si convenit concipere hoc esse, concipimus hoc 
esse quid, quia non cognoscitur esse, nisi quia cognoscitur habere aliquam essen- 
tiam, et ita aliquod quid.32 


Our first concept of being, therefore, is the concept of something which 
exists, which has no other determination than the act of existing, by which 
it is placed this side of sheer nothingness: “Unde primus conceptus videtur 
de ente, ut opponitur ei, quod est nibil determinabilis ultra per se, vel non 
per se.”33 When we say: “God is a being,” “man is a being,” we have in 
mind a univocal concept of being which in both predications means simply 
“something existing,” and by its common predicability is the primary 
adequate object of the human intellect. When we go to further predica- 
tions and say that “God is an Infinite Being,” “man is a finite being,” 
we express an intrinsic mode of being proper to each. Then our univocal 
concept is inadequate to the two realities plus their modes; it is but a 
diminished and imperfect concept. If our intellect intuitively and perfectly 
perceived the reality, our intellect would not have distinct formal objects, 
the reality and its mode, but one same formal object; since our intellect, 
however, in its state of imperfection knows abstractly, it can have the con- 
cept of one formal object without having the other.34 


Ill. THe STATUS OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT 


The Weakened Human Intellect 


Scotus pointed out in the prologue of his commentary on Aristotle's 
metaphysics that the human intellect is in a weakened condition. Although 
the proper, primary, and adequate object of the human intellect is being, 
understood namely as that which exists and is common or univocal to all 


32. Met. IV, q. 1, n. 14. VII, 154. 

33. Loc. cit. 

34. Sed si arguas, ergo sealitas a qua accipitur, est finita, non sequitur; non enim 
accipitur ab aliqua realitate, ut conceptus adaequatus realitati, sive ut perfectus con- 
ceptus illi realitati adaequatus, sed ut diminutus vel imperfectus. In tantum etiam 
quod si illa realitas a qua accipitur, videtur perfecte et intuitive, intuens ibi non 
haberet distincta obiecta formalia, scilicet realitatem et modum, sed idem obiectum 
formale; tamen intelligens intellectione abstractiva, propter intellectionis illius im- 
perfectionem potest unum habere pro obiecto formali, licet non habeat alterum (Op. Ox. 
I, d. 8, q. 3, n. 29. IX, 628b). 
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beings irrespective of their divers intrinsic modes, the human intellect is 
impeded from reaching directly and immediately its proper object. Human 
beings have fallen from the pristine status in which God created them,>> and 
their decadence is manifest even in their efforts to acquire knowledge. In its 
present condition the intellect understands those things only whose species 
are mirrored in the phantasy. This is the factual but not the juridical status 
of the intellect, because it is not according to the nature of the intellect to be 
so dependent upon phantasms or to function only concomitantly with phan- 
tasms. As an intellectual cognitive power the human intellect should be 
capable of directly perceiving being whether material or immaterial, but in 
its fallen condition the human intellect reaches being only through the 
motivation of the quiddity of a material which is depicted in the phantasy.>° 
Pagan philosophers of course consider man’s present condition as perfectly 
natural,37 but Christian philosophers and theologians aided by revelation, 
should remember that man is in a fallen state, and this fact necessitates in the 
problem of intellectual knowledge a distinction between the proper object de 
iure and the motive object de facto.38 This condition of the human mind 
has important consequences in the acquisition of metaphysical knowledge and 
of science strictly so called. 


IV. THE NATURE OF SCIENCE 


Considering science as a habitus,39 Scotus says this cognitive quality must 
fulfill four conditions. 1) In the subject possessing such knowledge science 
must be certitudinal cognition which excludes doubt and error. The perfect 
intellectual operation is the sure perception of the true, hence every intel- 
lectual power is a habitus by which we can predicate definitely that which is 
true.40 2) That which is known must be necessary, unable to be otherwise 
than it is. Were science a knowledge of that which is contingent, there 
could be error in science due to the changeableness of the object known. 
Inasmuch as science is essentially a true cognitive habitus, it essentially in- 


35. Si quaeritur quae est ratio istius status, respondeo, status non videtur esse 
nisi stabilis permanentia legibus divinae sapientiae firmata. Stabilitum est autem illis 
legibus sapientiae, quod intellectus noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum 
species relucent in phantasmate, et hoc sive propter poenam originalis peccati, sive 
propter naturalem concordiam potentiarum animae in operando, secundum quod 
videmus quod potentia superior operatur circa idem circa quod inferior, si utraque 
habeat operationem perfectam ... (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24. IX, 148a). Cf. Quodlib. 
XIV, n. 12. XXVI, 46. De An. q. 18, n. 3, 4. Ill, 594. 

36. Nunc autem, ut probatum est prius contra primam opinionem, ad quaestionem 
de primo obiecto intellectus, hoc est, adaequato, quae ponit quidditatem rei materialis 
esse primum obiectum, nihil potest adaequari intellectui nostro ex natura potentiae in 
ratione primi obiecti, nisi communissimum, tamen pro statu isto ei adaequatur in 
ratione motivi quidditas rei sensibilis, et ideo pro statu isto non naturaliter intelliget 
alia, quae non continentur sub illo primo motivo (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24. 
IX, 148a). 

37. Cf. Op. Ox. II, d. 29, q. un. n. 3. XIII, 269. 

38. Cf. Quodlibet. XIV, n. 12. XXVI, 46-47. 


39. ... forma habitualis perficiens memoriam. ...Cf. Op. Ox. I, d. 2, q. 7, n. 25.. 
VIll, 561. : pha aes 


40. Rep. Par. prol. q. 1, a. 1, n. 4. XXII, 7. 
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cludes the special relation of conformity of the habit to the object based on 
necessity in the object.41 3) For the cognition to be science it must be 
caused by something which is evident to the intellect, and 4) applied through 
a syllogism to that which is known. The third condition distinguishes science 
from the knowledge of principles; science is mediate. Derived through the 
cognition of some prior evidence, the knowledge of principles is immedi- 
ately based on the terms of the principles.42 Any cognition in the least degree 
doubtful cannot be science ; any conclusion lacking necessity cannot be science. 
The knowledge must be caused by the premises which may be mediately or 
immediately evident; this is a condition of scientia in nobis, but not of 
scientia in se.%3 


Demonstrating a Truth 


A necessary truth, not immediately evident but having a necessary con- 
nection with, and evidence in, another truth (and ultimately in one immedi- 
ately evident) can be demonstrated by the latter. Now there are two ways, 
continues Scotus, in which this necessary connection may be present: in a 
cause or in an effect. Truths concerning causes imply truths concerning 
effects and vice versa, wherefore a truth can be demonstrated through a 
cause — demonstratio propter quid —or through an effect — demonstratio 
quia.** If the premises contain a truth which is related to the truth in the 


41. Rep. Par., loc. cit. 

42. Ad primum dico, quod quatuor includit scientia stricte sumpta, scilicet quod 
sit cognitio certa, hoc est absque deceptione et dubitatione, de cognito necessario, 
causata a causa evidente intellectui, applicata ad cognitum per discursum syllogisticum. 
Haec apparent ex definitione scire, primo Posteriorum. Ultimum, scilicet causatio 
scientiae per discursum a causa ad scitum, includit imperfectionem ex parte scientiae, 
scilicet quod sit effectus equivocus, et etiam potentialitatem ex parte intellectus re- 
cipientis; ergo Theologia in se non est scientia, quantum ad ultimam conditionem 
scientiae, sed quantum ad alias tres conditiones est scientia in se et in intellectu divino 
(Op. Ox. prol. q. 3 and 4 lat. n. 26. VIII, 183)....dico quod scientia est cognitio 
certa veri demonstrati necessarii mediati ex necessariis prioribus demonstrati, quod 
natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius evidente, applicato ad ipsum per 
discursum syllogisticum (Rep. Par. prol. q. 1, a. 1, n. 4. XXII, 7). Cf. Op. Ox. 
III, d. 24, n. 13. XV, 44. 

43. Quarta conditio est, quod sit notitia evidentiae posterioris causata a priore 
per discursum syllogisticum, et hoc est imperfectionis, nec est de per se ratione scientiae 
secundum se, sed tantum scientiae imperfectae, et non convenit scientiae nisi in illo 
intellectu, cui convenit discurrere et procedere a noto ad ignotum (Rep. Par. prol. 
q. 1, a. 1, n. 4. XXII, 8). In order for knowledge to be science strictly so called, 
it must not only be necessary, but evidently necessary. Revealed truth has the property 
of necessity but not always of evidence; conclusions demonstrated in theology may 
be necessary but lack evidence: “non enim omne necessarium est evidenter necessarium” 
(Rep. Par. prol. q. 2, n. 18. XXII, 43). 

44. Nunc autem, aliquod verum necessarium non evidens ex terminis, habet con- 
nexionem necessariam ad aliquod verum acceptum a causa, et aliquod ad verum ac- 
ceptum ab effectu, non solum enim veritates de causis non possunt esse sine quibusdam 
veris de effectibus, sed nec e converso, igitur potest aliquod verum demonstrari per 
aliquod verum evidens acceptum a causa, et tunc propter quid, vel per aliquod verum 
acceptum ab effectu, et tunc guia (Quodlibet, VII, n. 3. XXV, 283b). Proper quid 
demonstration proves a property of a subject through the very essence of the subject 
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conclusion as a cause to its effect, the demonstration is propter quid, showing 
that on account of which the conclusion is so; if the premises contain a truth 
related to that in the conclusion as an effect to its cause the proof is demon- 
Stratio quia, showing merely that the conclusion is so. Mediate propositions 
cannot be known propter quid save through their own immediate proposi- 
tions, and immediate propositions are evident from the subject which in- 
cludes the predicate.45 


In experiential knowledge we can know from many singular instances 
our senses perceive that a given fact is really so (notum de effectu quia est), 
but in order to know the reason why a conclusion is true we need to make a 
deeper investigation. Experimental cognition, remarks Scotus, does not 
yield notitia scientifica propter quid but only notitia scientifica quia.” Induc- 
tion, which must be distinguished from demonstratio quia, supplies only an 
inference from particular cases of experience to all similar cases, and since 
there is always a possibility of exception, induction lacks the character of 
necessity required for science. 


The demonstratio propter quid requires a knowledge of the nature of 
a thing in order to demonstrate some of its properties; the demonstratio quia 
requires a knowledge of the mere name of a thing and thence proceeds to 
prove something concerning the thing in question.4* Both forms of demon- 
stration yield science in the strict sense of the word, but the demonstratio 
propter quid which demonstrates from the nature of a thing as the proximate 
cause of the properties which flow from that being, is the mode of demon- 
stration Scotus considers proper to perfect metaphysical knowledge. 


V. THE OBJECT OF METAPHYSICS 


Every cognition, every science, has its proper object or subject-matter. 
This first object contains within itself primarily and virtually all the truths 
of the Aabitus to which it belongs.49 The whole sequence of demonstrated 
knowledge in a science is the result of conclusions based on first principles 
which in turn are “explicitations” of the first subject of that science. That 


so that the proper and proximate cause is the medium of proof. Demonstratio quia 
proves an effect through its remote and common cause. Scotus does not seem to 
differentiate between proximate and remote causes. The proof of God's eternity from 
His supreme perfection, of God’s existence from the existence of creatures, are ex- 
amples of demonstratio quia. 

45. Quodlibet. VII, n. 11. XXV, 293. We may thus exemplify the two modes 
of demonstration. That the human soul is intrinsically independent of matter is a 
necessary mediate truth which flows from the truth in the premise: “the human soul 
is a spiritual substance,” which is related to intrinsic independence of material organs 
as a cause to its effect — demonstratio propter quid. If all we observed, however, was 
the. fact that the human soul thinks and loves immaterial things, and then deduced 
the conclusion that the soul must have some operations which do not depend intrinsi- 
cally upon a physical organ, we would thereby know the fact (demonstratio quia) but 
not the reason. 

46. Quodlibet. VII, n. 3. XXV, 284. 

47. Met. I, 4, n. 6. VII, 54-55. 

48. Met. I, 1, n. 41. VII, 32a. 

49. ...dico quod ratio primi subiecti est continere in se primo virtualiter omnes 
veritates illius habitus, cuius est (Op. Ox. prol. q. 2 lat. n. 4. VIII, 122). 
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is why it is true to say that the first subject primarily and virtually contains 
the truths of its proper habitus of knowledge.>° 


Opinion of Averroes 


What is the proper object of metaphysics? According to Averroes, God 
and the intelligences, the pure spiritual substances, constitute the proper 
object of metaphysics.5! He argues that no science proves the existence of 
its object; it presupposes its object or receives it from another science. He 
claims that natural philosophy (physica), making use of the fact of motion, 
can prove the existence of God and of the intelligences which then become 
the object of metaphysics.5? 

In criticism of Averroes’ position Scotus points out that a science can 
prove the existence of its own object by arguing a posteriori, although no 
science does so a priori through a demonstratio propter quid. Once the intel- 
lect knows what the subject is, it can infer from an effect that the cause 
exists, and in metaphysics there are many properties or many effects which 
point to the existence of a first subject.*3 

In further and more fundamental criticism Scotus declares that the most 
perfect concept which the natural philosopher can acquire is the notion of 
primum movens, and even in this concept there are implications which ex- 
ceed the proper sphere of the natural philosopher. How can he demonstrate 
that a mover is first without acting more like a metaphysician than like a 
natural philosopher? “Quomodo de movente ostenderet Physicus primum, 
nisi in hoc sit magis Metaphysicus propter praedicatum, quam Physicus 
propter subiectum?’>4 Although natural philosophy is prior to metaphysics 
because sensible things are more known to us, natural philosophy does not 
prove metaphysical conclusions or the premises for metaphysical conclusions, 
because that is the proper activity of the metaphysician to establish his own 
premises and principles, and from these he will be able to demonstrate the 
existence of a first being. The primum movens which the natural phi- 
losopher reaches does not warrant the inference of primum ens, just as we 
cannot infer from the primacy of a specific color to its generic primacy over 
all colors: “prima nigredo, ergo primus color.” The concept of first being 
therefore which the metaphysician acquires is absolute and infinite in its 


50. Cf. Rep. Par. prol. q. 1, a. 2, n. 5. XXII, 9. Mez. VI, 1, n. 8. VII, 308. 

51. Sed notandum est, quod istud genus entium, esse, scilicet separatum a materia, 
non declaravit nisi in hac scientia naturali, et qui dicit quod prima Philosophia nititur 
declarare entia separabilia esse, peccat, haec enim entia sunt subiecta primae Philosophiae, 
et declaratum est in posterioribus Analyticis quod impossibile est aliquam scientiam 
declarare suum subiectum esse, sed concedit ipsum esse, aut quia manifestum per se, 
aut quia est demonstratum in alia scientia. Aristotelis de physico auditu libri octo 
cum Averrois Cordubensis variis in eosdem Commentariis (Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1562), 
VIII, 471; cf. 340E. 

52. Averroes commento ultimo 1. Physicor. Naturalis solus probat Deum esse, et 
ibi facit considerationem, genus substantiarum separatarum est subiectum Metaphysicae 
(Met. VI, 4, n. 1. VII, 348). Cf. Met. I, 1, n. 4. VII, 13. 

53. Scientia guia supponit conceptum aliquem apud intellectum de subiecto, et de 
illo conceptu arguit primo quod sit, secundo quod alia sibi insunt (Met. I, 1. VII, 28b). 

54. Met. VI, 1. VII, 348. 
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perfection. After all, metaphysics could not be a science higher than natu- 
tal philosophy if it had to obtain its proper object from natural philosophy ; 
and if a superior science could not establish the existence of its own object, 
how could an inferior science do so? 


Avicenna and Scotus 


According to Avicenna, whom Scotus follows, the proper object of meta- 
physics is being as being.>> Natural philosophy is way Sage of considering 
so abstract an object; and mathematics has quantity for its object; hence 
there must be a separate science which directly considers the most common 
things which need to be known so that particular things can be known; such 
common things are unum and multa, actus and potentia, etc., which do not 
belong exclusively to any particular kind of being but to beings in general.>¢ 

“Tenetur igitur Avicenna,” says Scotus,’ the proper object of meta- 
physics is being as being. Then Scotus proceeds to establish Avicenna’s con- 
clusion by a further criticism of Averroes’ contention that metaphysics has 
the first being for its proper object. In what way does first being have a 
relation to the science of metaphysics? 

Since metaphysics is the highest science it should be scientia propter quid, 
a knowledge of the nature of the first being, and through that a knowledge 
of its properties and operations. Only God can have a perfect knowledge of 
His own nature and of that which flows from it, but of course His knowl- 
edge is not discursive. If the angels had long remained in their natural state 


they might have had such a metaphysical cognition of God. 


Talem Metaphysicam habet Deus, sed non est sibi scientia, quia non est ex 
notitia sui discursive de aliis acquisita; quamvis enim sciat alia esse per ipsum, 
non tamen scit ea, quia scit se, quod requiritur ad scire. Talem Metaphysicam 
potuerant forte Angeli habuisse si fuissent multo tempore viatores, et ex notitia 
naturali Dei potuissent discurrendo aliorum notitiam acquirere.58 


Since all our present knowledge arises from the senses and reaches the 
first being merely through His effects, our present metaphysical knowledge 
concerning the first being is only scientia quia. 


Secundo modo tantum potest homo nunc Metaphysicam habere (quidquid sit 
de notitia naturali beati, vel in statu innocentiae), quia nunc omnis nostra cognitio 
oritur ex sensu, tantum igitur sic potuit tradi a Philosopho.59 


In scientia quia less is required than in scientia propter quid. All it supposes 
of the subject is the nominal definition — quid dicitur per nomen — and 
then it proceeds to gather information concerning the object under investi- 


55. Met. I, 1. VII, 21a. Ideo primum subiectum huius scientiae est ens inquantum 
est ens... (Avicennae Metaphysica, Tract. I, c. 1. 70vC). 

56. Mez. I, 1. VII, 21. Cf. Arist. Met. III, 1. 1003a, 20: There is a science which 
investigates being as being and the attributes which belong to this in virtue of its 
own nature. 

57. Met. VI, 4, n. 3. VII, 349. Cf. Op. Ox. prol. q. 2 lat, n. 20 sq. VIII, 170 sq. 
Rep. Par. prol. q. 3, a. 1. XXII, 46. 

58. Met. I, 1, n. 40. VII, 32a. 

59. Ibidem. 
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gation by examining its effects and its properties.©° After the knowledge of 
one divine attribute has been acquired other cognitions may be inferred con- 
cerning the divine nature, and the knowledge will have the character of 
scientia propter quid; nevertheless, the entire cognition will depend upon 
the original perception which was obtained by means of Scientia quia, 
and all the metaphysical knowledge thus obtained will be fundamentally 
Scientia quia. 

The demonstration which proves the existence of a first being naturally 
presupposes the concept of a first being as something which is not self- 
contradictory, one which has quidditative existence. Metaphysics does not 
demonstrate by necessary premises the actual existence of God, but it can 
demonstrate the quidditative existence of God in which case the premises 
are not drawn from the existence of a creature but from some inherent 
essential property, whence it follows that a being is first or highest or best 
or most perfect. “Et ita sequitur Deum habere entitatem quidditative.”® 
The metaphysician is able to show that the concept of a first being is a 
most perfect concept and does not involve a contradiction; but the first being 
is not the proper object of metaphysics, which restricts itself to the con- 
sideration of being as being.% 


Metaphysica Nostra — Metaphysica in Se 


Within metaphysical science a distinction must be made to allow for the 
imperfection of the human intellect. It is the proper function of metaphysics 


to divide and define things according to their essential parts and to dem- 
onstrate through essential causes which are prior and ultimate, because meta- 
physics is knowledge through ultimate and remote causes. “Hoc modo est 
metaphysica secundum se scibilis.” But we do not have that kind of meta- 
physical knowledge. Aristotle himself did not treat metaphysics in that 
fashion, for there is not a single propter quid demonstration in his entire 
treatise on metaphysics. Why are we unable to achieve that perfect meta- 
physical knowledge? On account of the weakness of our intellect we must 
proceed from a perception of sensible things, of things less knowable in 
themselves, in order to obtain a cognition of immaterial things which are in 


60. Potest igitur prima scientia possibilis homini, per rationem naturalem acquiri, 
et poni scientia guia, et de Deo ut de subiecto primo, et de omni ente ut de materia 
inquantum attribuitur ad primum ens, quae nec supponat Deum esse, nec ab eius 
notitia incipiat ad cognoscendum alia, licet utrumque oporteret si esset scientia propter 
quid. Sicut enim in scientia quia, proprie dicta, non praesupponitur de subiecto, nisi 
tantum quid dicitur per nomen, et concluditur tam esse quam quid est, ut praedictum 
est (Metz. I, 1, n. 4. VII, 32a). 

61. Met. I, 1. VII, 34b. 


62. Unde quod dicitur quod per Metaphysicam ostenditur Deum esse, si in- 
telligitur de actuali existentia, non est demonstratio, nec praemissa est necessaria; si 
autem intelligatur de esse quidditativo, verum est, et sic praemissa non est sumpta 
de existentia creaturae, sed de aliqua proprietate quidditative inhaerente, ex qua 
sequitur primum inesse enti, vel summum, vel perfectissimum, vel optimum, et ex 
hoc sequitur rationem illam cui imponitur hoc nomen Deus non esse rationem in se 
falsam, et ita alicuius quidditatis circumlocutivam, et ita Deum habere entitatem 
quidditative (Metz. I, q. 1, n. 47. VII, 35-36). 

63. Met. VI. VII, 349. 
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themselves more knowable and are the principles in metaphysics for a 
knowledge of other things.®4 


Metaphysica in se is perfect science. Its object is being as being. An 
intellect which is capable of having perfect metaphysical knowledge per- 
ceives being directly and may scanad thew the mode of this or that par- 
ticular being. From such a knowledge of being that intellect can deduce all 
the properties of being, perceive the modes of being and make propter quid 
demonstrations. This appears to be the ideal metaphysical science that Scotus 
has in mind when he distinguishes metaphysica in se from metaphysica nostra. 
Instead of grasping being directly in all its commonness and indifferentiation, 
our intellect in its present condition is primarily motivated by the quiddity of 
a material thing; instead of perceiving being as being, our intellect appre- 
hends first of all being as materially determined here and now. In the aes 


which flow from the nature we come to learn something of the nature, and 
thus our metaphysical knowledge of being begins with effects and proceeds 
by demonstratio quia towards the cause. All the knowledge we may later 
acquire concerning being, even by means of demonstratio propter quid, will 
depend ultimately upon the original demonstratio quia, and thus our whole 
metaphysical science will not be perfect metaphysics. 


God’s Existence and Attributes 


In what sense then does Scotus prove things about God? If being as 
being is the proper object of metaphysics, and the human intellect is unable 
in its present status to grasp that object directly, what can the human intellect 
= concerning God? All our metaphysical knowledge concerning God, 

roadly speaking, is in the order of Scientia or demonstratio quia; we can 
form some notion of what a propter quid metaphysical knowledge about God 
would be, but we cannot reach that peak of metaphysical cognition.© Scotus 
does not deny that our human intellect can reach God, but he denies that 
our metaphysical knowledge concerning God achieves the perfection of 
metaphysica in se, because all we know about God we know through effects.§7 


64. Hoc modo est Metaphysica secundum se scibilis, non tamen sic eam scimus, 
nec sic invenitur ad Aristotele tradita: quaere si in toto libro invenias unam demon- 
strationem Metaphysicam propter quid, quia propter impotentiam intellectus nostri ex 
sensibilibus et minus notis secundum se, devenimus in cognitionem immaterialium, 
quae secundum se notiora sunt et tanquam principia cognoscendi, alia in Metaphysica 
essent accipienda (Met. prol. n. 9. VII, 6). 

65. The distinction Scotus makes between perfect metaphysics and our metaphysics 
is similar to one he makes in theology between theologia in se and theologia nostra. 
In order for the object of science to be known, it must move an intellect; in order for 
that object to be fully and adequately known, the inteJlect which perceives it must 
be proportioned to such an object. Cf. Op. Ox. prol. q. lat. 2, n. 4. VIII, 122. 

66. Licet enim Metaphysica considerata a parte scibilium, hoc est si sic sciretur 
sicut scibilia nata sunt sciri, esset scientia propter quid: tamen Metaphysica, ut est a 
nobis scibilis, est necessario scientia guia de Deo... Primam depingit Philosophus vix 
secundam tradit (Met. I, 1, n. 37. VII, 29). 

67. Metaphysica vero, ut est nobis possibilis nunc, non est principaliter scientia 
propter quid de Deo; semper enim prima proprietas habetur guia, et licet ex ista 
demonstretur secunda propter quid, tamen secunda non cognoscitur simpliciter propter 
quid, quia eius cognitio dependet ex cognitione guia primae passionis (Met. I, 1, n. 
45. VII, 34). Omnis inquisitio Metaphysica de Deo procedit sic, scilicet considerando 
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What is the character of the demonstrations concerning God's existence 
and God’s attributes which Scotus gives in the De Primo Principio?® He 
begins this treatise with the prayer that God may help him to know as much 
as human reason can know about God: 


Domine Deus noster,...Tu es verum esse, tu es totum esse; hoc credo, hoc 
si mihi esset possibile scire vellem. Adiuva me, Domine, inquirentem ad quantam 
cognitionem de vero esse quod tu es, possit pertingere ratio nostra naturalis ab 
ente, quod de te praedicasti, inchoando.69 


He takes as his starting point the concept of being which God had revealed 
of Himself; consequently it is revelation which supplies the foundation on 
which Scotus bases his analysis, that there is some nature which is simply 
first in the order of efficient and final causality and in the order of eminent 
perfection.7° This treatise, therefore, is not metaphysica in se, which belongs 
to the purely natural order prior to original sin; it is not purely metaphysica 
nostra which has its starting point in the essences of material things; but a 
Christian metaphysics, a metaphysical knowledge aided and guided by rev- 
elation. Towards the end of the De Primo Principio Scotus explicitly states 
that he has attempted to show how metaphysical propositions concerning 
God can in some way be deduced by natural reason. 


Reason and Revelation 


Aristotle had tried to formulate true metaphysical science, but he did not 
give a single propter quid demonstration. Unaware that the human intellect 
is in a weakened condition, Aristotle incorrectly assumed that the material 
essences were the proper object of human reason.’? Theologians should 


formalem rationem alicuius, et auferendo ab illa ratione formali imperfectionem quam 
habet in creaturis et reservando illam rationem formalem, et attribuendo sibi omnino 
summam perfectionem et sic attribuendo illud Deo (Op. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 10. 
IX, 20-21). 

68. Cf. Gilson-Béhner, “Metaphysik und Theologie,” Franziskanische Studien, 
XXII (1935), 229 ff. 


69. De Primo Principio, c. 1, n. 1. IV, 712. 


70. ...aliqua natura est effectibilis, ergo aliqua est effectiva (De Primo Principio, 
c. 3, n. 1. IV, 751). 

71. In hoc quippe tractatu tentavi, quomodo Physica (cod. Vatic. Metaphysica) 
de te dicta, ratione naturali aliqualiter concluderentur (De Primo Principio, c. 4, n. 
37. IV, 787). 

Commenting on the Theoremata, Mauritius writes: “Non obstat his ea quae habet 
in tractatu de primo principio, quia illa disputatio totalis praesupponit fidem, vel 
saltem non procedit a priori et ex simpliciter necessariis’” (V, 43, 8). Wadding says 
of the De Primo Principio: “Tractatus iste de primo principio vere aureus est, in quo 
Doctor, instar aquilae in altum volantis, quantum humano ingenio possibile esse 
videtur, naturam primi rerum principii, seu causae supremae indagat et scrutatur; 
quod non propriis naturae viribus, sed specialibus eiusdem primi principii adiutoriis 
confortatum praestitisse, testantur et persuadent, peculiaris eius in hoc tractatu prae 
aliis devotio, et veluti mentis in Deum continua ascensio” (IV, 719). 

72. On voit donc pourquoi toute la métaphysique d’Aristote est insuffisante, mais 
aussi pourquoi notre métaphysique est condamnée 4 le démeurer. On comprend enfin 
pourquoi, se trouvant sans la révélation du péché originel, Aristote n’a jamais été 
capable de concevoir que |’étre, et non pas seulement !’étre sensible, est |’objet naturel 
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never be guilty of such a blunder. A philosophy which ignores revelation 
will remain ignorant of the present status and of the proper object of the 
human intellect,73 and will come into conflict with revealed truth. 


Reason and revelation must be properly co-ordinated. When philosophy 
acknowledges its limitations and accepts the guidance of theology, then 
philosophy can become firmly established. Duns Scotus showed how meta- 
physics is restricted by the limitations of human cognition as a consequence 


of original sin, and in so doing he laid the foundations of sound philosophical 
knowledge. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. RUPERT HILLERICH, O.F.M.CONV.:—The essentially metaphysical 
character of Scotistic philosophy being what it is— and who among philosophers is 
farther “beyond the physical” than Scotus?—it is difficult for the modern mind, 
steeped from the beginning of its development in the typically physical environment 
and training of current educational trends, to penetrate into the real fundamentals of 
Scotus. Hence, it should not be surprising — though it is not a little disconcerting, 
especially to Franciscans — to view the shallow regard in which Duns Scotus is held 
by many, if not most, of the writers of widely used manuals of Scholastic Philosophy. 
He is misquoted, misconstrued, cast aside as not meriting the consideration of a real 
thinker; his opinion is mentioned only when he is in disagreement with the opinions 
of the writer, especially when these opinions are advanced as being those of St. 
Thomas; he is never quoted in support of some thesis, never on those points wherein 
he succeeds in propounding and defending masterfully the true teaching of Scholastic 
Philosophy or of the Church. In a word, the impression one receives of Scotus from 
these writers is that he is an ultracritical ‘“‘crack-pot,” advancing no doctrine of his 
own, and that his life was spent in seeking error, either real or apparent — but mostly 
the latter — in the teachings of others, especially of St. Thomas. 


This, of course, is far from the truth. Scotus cannot rightly be called an intel- 
lectual wrecker, a destroyer of systems, an envious critic. He is a sincere searcher for 
truth. This is evident to those who have made even a cursory examination of Scotus 
himself. True, he does not hesitate to point out and disprove what he thinks is 
erroneous; but he always has a sufficient reason, which he gives, and is always sincere 
in so doing. Hence, we do find points wherein he specifically recounts what he con- 
siders flaws in the works of other great thinkers, but to conclude from this that he is 
jealously and enviously and hypercritically striving to undermine the systems of all 
other philosophers, especially that of St. Thomas, violates all the accepted rules of 
logic. True, he differs from St. Thomas, often radically, but this lack of agreement 
more often than not derives from a difference of systems, and cannot rightly be called 
opposition of thought. Both of these magnificent intellects strive for the same end, 
truth, but each approaches from a different, though not necessarily opposed, viewpoint. 


de Vintellect humain (E. Gilson, “Les seize premiers Theoremata et la pensée de 
Duns Scot,” Archives d’ histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, X1I-XIII [1937- 
1938], p. 64). 

73. Avicenna himself learned from his religion that being is the object of the 
human intellect. “Ad aliud negandum est illud quod assumitur, scilicet quod naturaliter 
cognoscimus ens esse primum obiectum intellectus nostri, et hoc secundum totam in- 
differentiam entis ad sensibilia et insensibilia. Et sic quod dicit Avicenna, non con- 
cludit quod sit naturaliter notum. Miscuit enim sectam suam, quae fuit secta Mahometi, 
Philosophicis; et quaedam dixit, ut Philosophica et ratione probata; alia ut consona 
suae sectae” (Op. Ox. prol. q. 1, n. 12. VIII, 22). 
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Scotus and Scotists 


In short, no man’s statement should be censored — or approved, for that matter — 
until its meaning is known as its author intended it to be understood. What is needed 
in the matter in question is a wider dissemination of the teachings of Scotus taken 
from Scotus himself. Too often what is presented as Scotus’ is not his at all, but 
at the most that of some later Scotists. We should be careful to distinguish what the 
great luminaries of the Middle Ages say regarding a certain point, and what their 
so-called followers say. The disciples do not always follow the masters. It is a well- 
known fact that the quibbling carried on by some of the Thomists and Scotists, which 
contributed so substantially to the decline of Scholasticism, was alien to the minds of 
both St. Thomas and Scotus. 


While not attempting to defend Scotus — that was not his intention or purpose 
in this paper — Father Basil has shown us, from Scotus’ own words, the fundamentals 
of Scotistic Metaphysics, both as a subjective and as an objective science. As a sub- 
jective science—the manner in which the human intellect operates, its object, and 
the extent to which the intellect can attain its proper object in its present fallen con- 
dition, in “statu viatoris.” 

To sum up, it seems that, according to the Subtle Doctor, Metaphysica in se per- 
ceives being directly and intuitively, whether material or immaterial, in all its modes, 
and proceeds through propter quid demonstration to a knowledge of the properties of 
being and the conclusions of metaphysics. Metaphysica nostra perceives being in- 
directly, i.e., in and through sense-perceptible objects, in its finite mode, and funda- 
mentally proceeds through demonstratio quia to a knowledge of being and its 
properties. 

The author sounds the warning that, although human reason in its present fallen 
state can know and prove many things about God, it dare not disregard or deny 
revelation. The human intellect in this life is not perfect, and therefore must proceed 
under certain necessary restrictions in attaining its proper adequate object. 





VOLUNTARISM IN FRANCISCAN PHILOSOPHY 
Fr. CLEMENT O'DONNELL, O. F. M. Conv. 


In the opening decades of the thirteenth century the western world of 
thought was introduced to the complete works of Aristotle. Soon the 
Stagirite replaced Plato as “The Philosopher.” For a long period of time 
it was uncertain which of the two Greek philosophers would eventually pre- 
dominate. During this period of transition some philosophers attached them- 
selves to the founder of the Academy, while others remained loyal to Plato. 

The Franciscans came to Paris late in 1219 or early in i220, and to 
Oxford in 1224. At that time thought in the western world was passing 
through a period of transition. Scholastic philosophy, as is well known, is 
to a great extent the development and adaptation, under the guidance of 
Christian principles, of the philosophy of Plato and that of Aristotle. 

The earlier Franciscans belonged to the Platonic-Augustinian group of 
Scholastics, whereas the Dominicans espoused the new Aristotelian philos- 
ophy. Although the Franciscans espoused the doctrines of Plato as modified 
and adapted by St. Augustine, they also studied Aristotle and held him in 
high esteem. As a matter of fact they even tried to reconcile and combine 
the two philosophies, as for example, in St. Bonaventure’s teaching that the 
doctrine of divine illumination is the solution of the problem of knowledge. 


St. Augustine and Philosophy 


With St. Augustine philosophy is not so much a theory of being, as it 
is a quest for the good. With him philosophy is predominantly a theory and 
interpretation of action.' To prove this we have merely to mention the 
central place assigned by St. Augustine to the problem of human happiness. 
This problem was not one among many, but for him it was the problem of 
philosophy. In his De Civitate Dei, he remarks: “But the true and highest 
good, according to Plato, is God, and therefore we would call him a phil- 
osopher who loves God; for philosophy is directed towards obtaining blessed- 
ness of life, and he who loves God is blessed in the enjoyment of God.’’2 
And again: “For man has no other reason for philosophizing, than that he 
yea be happy; but that which makes men happy is itself the supreme 
good.”’3 

Keeping in mind this emphasis of St. Augustine on action, we will be 
prepared to understand properly certain typical Franciscan attitudes in philos- 
ophy. For St. Bonaventure philosophy is merely to render explicit the funda- 
mental truth that the human soul is made for God and cannot find rest until 
it reposes in him.* St. Bonaventure knew that knowledge must be transfused 


1. L’introduction a l’etude de Saint Augustin, p. 362. 

2. De Civitate Dei, Bk. VIII, 8. 

3. Ibidem, Bk. XTX, 1. 

4. “Nata est anima ad percipiendum bonum infinitum, quod Deus est, ideo in eo 


solo debet quiescere et eo frui” (In I Sent. 1, 3, 2. Concl. T. 1, p. 40). Cf. Sermo Il 
De reb. Theol. 9, TV, pp. 541-542. 
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with love, and that the one unique and obligatory destiny of man was 
supernatural. For him philosophy should take into consideration the actual 
state of man, and his present supernatural destiny. 

In view of this we can understand a certain emphasis on will and its 
place in life, which is common to Franciscans. 

Many controversies have been engaged in to determine the superiority 
of intellectualism over voluntarism; and it has always been customary to 
oppose the intellectualism of St. Thomas Aquinas to the voluntarism of 
Duns Scotus, although voluntarism is a characteristic of the Franciscan School 
of Philosophy as such, due to the influence of St. Augustine. 


A Common Standard 


In any issue such as the one at hand, where there is a question of 
superior values, a common standard must be set up, with which the objects 
can be compared. The objects valued must be related to that standard in 
the same way. Since there is question here of the will and intellect, we must 
first determine to what standard they may be related and then in what 
manner they may be related to that standard. In his well-known work on the 
Intellectualism of St. Thomas Aquinas, Pierre Rousselot, S.J., states that 
for Scholasticism as such there is one primordial question or one unique 
problem and that problem is concerned with the conquest of being.» The 
standard, therefore, is being. We can judge the superiority of intellect over 
will or will over intellect to the extent to which they conquer being. 

For the conquest of being, man must make use of his faculties of being, 
namely, his intellect and will. In the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the intelligence or intellect is given the primacy of importance. However, 
many assign the primacy of importance to the rational appetite or will, 
rather than to the intellect. To know is the proper function of the intellect 
alone, because it is beyond the nature of the will to know. If by acquiring 
reality is meant knowing reality, the will cannot acquire reality, but it never- 
theless does acquire being in its own proper way, namely, under the aspect 
of the good. 

To determine the primacy or priority of one of these two faculties of 
the soul, namely, intellect and will, we must determine by which faculty 
created being comes to possess Infinite Being. According to the way in 
which one solves that problem, he is classified as an intellectualist or a 
voluntarist. 

St. Thomas Aquinas on the one hand, and St. Bonaventure and Blessed 
John Duns Scotus on the other, were the outstanding luminaries of intel- 
lectualism and voluntarism respectively in the thirteenth century. 

We are concerned in this paper with voluntarism in Franciscan 
Philosophy. Obviously we cannot within the limits of this short paper 
delineate adequately and exhaustively the doctrine of voluntarism as taught 
by the various philosophers of the Franciscan school of thought. We shall 


5. Pierre Rousellot, S.J.: The Iniellectualism of St. Thomas, Trans. James E. 
O'Mahony, O. F.M. Cap. (Sheed & Ward, New York, 1935), p. 13. 
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limit ourselves therefore to the doctrine of St. Bonaventure, with an occa- 
sional reference to John Duns Scotus. 


Doctrine of Intellectualism 


Before proceeding further, it might be well to outline briefly the doctrine 
of intellectualism, which will be of assistance in the better understanding of 
the Franciscan doctrine of voluntarism. 

Pierre Rousselot, S.J., whom we mentioned previously, has developed 
intellectualism from the point of view of the intellectual conquest of being 
in his work The Intellectualism of Saint Thomas.6 Rousselot defines intel- 
lectualism as the doctrine which places the supreme value and intensity of 
life in an act of the intellect, and which sees in this act the radical and 
essential good and regards all things as good only in so far as they participate 
in it.’ This is a rather lengthy definition; we may give a shorter one by say- 
ing simply that intellectualism is a theory which emphasizes the intellect as 
contrasted with the affective and volitional aspects of consciousness. 

Rousselot explains his definition of intellectualism by saying that knowl- 
edge alone permits the ego while remaining itself to become the non-ego; 
we cannot speak of real possession unless there be intimate penetration of 
two unifying principles, and where a thing becomes the other in some sense. 
This, he tells us, is what the Angelic Doctor had in mind when he wrote: 
“The noblest way of possessing or having a thing is to possess it in a non- 
material manner, yet formally, which is the definition of knowledge.’’® 

In knowledge, therefore, the ego while remaining itself becomes in some 
manner the non-ego. St. Thomas says: “Inter perfectiones autem rerum 
potissima est quod aliquid sit intellectivum: nam per hoc ipsum est quodam- 
modo omnia, habens in se omnium perfectionem.”’? Rousselot concludes that 
we must designate intelligence as the faculty of complete “intussusception.” 
However, for complete union with being our faculty must unite itself to 
Divine Being, which union contains our final perfection. This will suffice 
as a brief outline of intellectualism as espoused by St. Thomas, so now let us 


turn our attention to voluntarism as taught in the Franciscan school of 
thought. 


Voluntarism 


The will also acquires reality or being, although not in the same way as 
the intellect. If we consider love as the characteristic act of the will, its act 
like that of the intellect is unitive; the will then functions through union 
with its object as does the intellect. We must therefore conclude that both 
intellect and will acquire reality or being. 


6. Idem. 
7. Ibidem, p. 1. 
8. Ibidem, p. 26 (St. Thomas in 12 Meta., 1, 5). 


9. Cont. Gent., I, Cap. XLIV. Cfr. also Cont. Gent., II, Cap. XLVII; also III De 
Anima, VIil, 1. 
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Since union with being is the means by which man perfects his highest 
faculties and consequently his nature and himself, it follows, and indeed 
quite logically, that man’s perfection is realized in his union with Supreme 
Being. 


Definition of the Will 


Before treating the acquisition of being by the will, it may be well to 
define the will and its proper object. 


St. Bonaventure defines the will as: “‘affectus sive appetitus ratiocina- 
tus.”10 This definition is based on the words of Aristotle: “In ratiocinativa 
voluntas fit.”!1 The will is nothing more than the rational appetite as joined 
to the reason.!2 The will follows the intellect, according to the teaching of 
the Seraphic Doctor, but it cannot be confused with it.13 For the division of 
the will, St. Bonaventure follows St. John Damascene, who divided the will 
into natural and deliberative. The natural will is simply the natural appetite 
of the rational nature for happiness. The deliberative will is the natural 
appetite or inclination for a particular good thing as a means of attaining 
happiness. In other words, the will as adhering to universal good as its 
ultimate end, in such a way that it cannot wish evil except under the disguise 
of good, is called “natural”; as freely choosing particular good things, “‘it is 
deliberative.” 14 


Scotus’ definition of the will is similar to that of St. Bonaventure. He 
calls it the ‘“Appetitus cum ratione liber.”15 


The Scholastic axiom, “‘nihil volitum nisi praecognitum,” indicates the 
intimate relation between the intellect and will. There is but one soul in 


10. In III Sent., Dist. XXXII, Art. Un., q. 3. 
11. Aristotle, III De Anima, Text 42, c. 9. 


12. “Voluntas autem non dicit aliam potentiam per essentiam a concupiscibili et 
irascibili sed nominat ipsum appetitum ut ratiocinatum sive rationi conjunctum” (In 
II Sent., Dist. XXV, P. I, q. 6). 
ss “% iS naturae intellectuali respondet voluntas” (In III Sent., Dist. XVII, 

ct. ig. 2). 

“Motus autem voluntatis non potest esse sine motu intelligentiae praevio’ (In 
II Sent., Dist. XVI, Art. II, q. 3). 

“Si eadem potentia per essentiam esset ratio et voluntas, sicut una essentia est in 
Patre et Filio: ergo sicut Pater non per Filium dicitur intelligere, sed etiam per se 
ipsum; sic voluntas non solum intelligeret per intelligentiam, sed etiam per se ipsam. 
Falsum igitur diceret Augustinus decimo quinto de Trinitate, cum dicit, quod nihil 
volumus nisi per voluntatem intelligimus: nisi per intelligentiam’ (In II Sent., Dist. 
XXIV, P. I, Art. II, q. 1). 


14. In II Sent., Dist. VI, Art. I, q. 2. “Concedendum est igitur quod naturalis 
voluntas et deliberativa potest esse eadem potentia, quae quidem secundum alium 
et alium modum movendi sic et sic appellatur. Eadem enim est potentia, qua appeto 
beatitudinem, et qua appeto virtutem sive facere hoc bonum vel illud ad beatitudinem 
ordinatum; quae ut appetit beatitudinem, dicitur naturalis, quia immutabiliter appetitus 
ejus ad beatitudinem inclinatur; ut vero appetit hoc vel illud bonum facere, deliberativa 
dicitur, et secundum judicium rationis potest ad contrarium inclinari” (In II Sent., 
Dist. XXIV, P. I, Art. Il, q. 4). Cf. III Sent., Dist. XVII, Art. I, q. 3. 

15. Op. Ox., Dist. XVII, q. un, n. 2. He defines the will as proprie appetitus 
rationalis: Op. Ox., Dist. XXXIII, N. 9; Ibidem, Dist. XVII, q. 1., N. 2; Reportata 
Parisiensia, il, D. 1, q. 1, N. 20. 
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man, and both intellect and will are appetitive faculties of this same soul. 
St. Bonaventure says: 


Sicut voluntas non habet moveri ad objectum, amplectendo vel refugiendo illud, 
nisi praeambulo cogitatu, sic etiam non habet approbare vel respuere, sive elicere 
et refrenare actum proprium, nisi rationis actus praecedat, qui dictet, ipsum esse 
bonum vel malum, perficiendum vel refraenandum.16 


Scotus teaches the same when he says: “Omnem actum voluntatis natu- 
raliter praecedit actus intellectus.”!7 

As it is the very nature of the intellect to know, so it is the very nature 
of the will to will. It is essentially a faculty of free choice. To it alone 
belongs the power of choosing, first of all to act or not to act, and secondly 
if acting, to choose this or that good — its proper object. The proper action 
of the intellect is to know; but when its proper object is presented to it, 
the faculty has no power over its act to understand or not to understand. 
The proper action of the will is to will; but when presented with the proper 
object — the good —the will may act or may not act. As Scotus says: 
“Intellectus ab objecto naturali necessitate, voluntas autem libere se movet.’’!8 

Even in the natural action of the intellect, the will must concur with it, 
since attention which is a will-act is a sine qua non of intellection. There- 
fore, even though the object of the will must be presented as a good by the 
intellect, this presentation in no way determines the will.!9 The power of 
reception or rejection then is proper to the will alone. 

The proper object of the will expressed in the definition of the faculty 
is a good apprehended by the intellect. Good is a transcendental quality of 
being and hence cannot be defined. We can, however, describe it as “being 
with fitness.” Bonum est id quod convenit naturae appetentis: “The good 
is that which suits the nature of the being that desires it.”20 Just as being 
as true is the object of the intellect, so being as good is the object of the 
will. Furthermore, as the intellect grasps being in order to know it as true, 
so the will grasps being as good and unites it to itself. 


Will and Its Object 


We now pass to a consideration of the union of the will with its object, 
and what act of the will brings about this union. 

The proper object of the intellect is being, but when the object is united 
to the faculty in the intentional order, it is abstracted from the individual 
qualities of sense. The passive intellect receives its knowledge through the 
action of the active intellect abstracting the species from the image produced 
by the phantasy. Hence individual reality is known only by reflection. Being 


16. In II Sent., Dist. XXV, P. I, Art. Un., q. 6. 


17. Op. Ox., I, Dist. XVII, N. 4; also Ibidem, I, D. Ill, Q. 3, N. 21. Ibidem, 
Il, D. Il, q. 1, N. 23. 


18. Quodl. XVI, N. 6; Met. IX, q. 15, N. 6; Op. Ox., II, D. 6, q. 2, n. 11. 


19. “Ratio formalior voluntatis est magis libera quam ratio appetitus” (Op. Ox., 
II, D. 25, N. 16). 


20. Coffey, Ontology, p. 169. 
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is then acquired by the faculty in some manner, but from another point of 
view the object remains at a distance from the faculty of intelligence.*! 


The object of the operation of the will must be a bonum apprehended by 
the intellect, because the will is a rational appetite and follows intellectual 
forms. No intricate process, however, is required for the union of the will 
and its object, for the object of the will is really the same as the object of 
the intellect, because: “Ens et bonum convertuntur.”” Good is acquired by 
the will immediately, because the will tends towards its object in so far as 
that object is good in itself. 


The question now arises, whether the will unites itself to the good to the 


extent that the good is presented to it by the intellect; and is the proper act 
of the will a unitive act? 


The Will and Love 


To will is to love, hence love is but an expression of the proper operation 
of our rational appetite. By intelligence the soul is capable of truth; by love 
it is capable of the good. Love is a possession, and possession implicitly 
jenmale some sort of union. Love makes the object an instrument in regard 
to the lover in such a manner that the object no longer exists on its own 
account, but it has become a part of the lover and has been as a whole sub- 
ordinated to his interests. In this way one loves material things. If there 
is question of a person, the lover regards his own good and his own hap- 
piness as bound up in the being or individual that he loves. In loving a 
being higher than ourselves, we become part of the object loved. If this 
being is the Supreme Being or God, our happiness consists in being united 
to that Being. Therefore, as Rousselot says: “Love is a principle of activity 
which has for its end and object something outside of me — which subjects 
me to its empire.”?2 The empire referred to is the empire or reign of 
charity in our hearts.?3 


Our happiness consists in union with God by His possessing us. If the 
activity of the intellect is rightly understood, the very word “knowledge” 
must imply a union, the same as the word “love’’ must also imply, in its 
essential constitution, a union. Hence the act of willing, loving, is a 
unitive act. 


To sum up what has been said thus far, we have set up a standard and 
related both intellect and will to that standard in the same manner, namely 


21. “Cum cogitamus de intellectu agente et possibili, non debemus cogitare quasi 
de duabus substantiis, vel quasi de duabus potentiis ita separatis, quod una sine alia 
habeat operationem suam perficere, et aliquid cognoscat intellectus agens sine possibili, 
et aliquid cognoscat intellectus agens, quod tamen homo, cujus est intellectus ille, 
ignoret. Haec enim vana sunt et frivola, ut aliquid sciat intellectus meus, quod ego 
nesciam; sed sic cogitandae sunt esse illae duae differentiae, quod in unam operationem 
completam intelligendi veniant inseparabiliter. Similiter nec intellectus agens est 
omnino in actu; non enim potest intelligere aliud a se, nisi adjuvetur a specie, quae 
abstracta a phantasmate intellectui habet uniri’” (In II Sent. Dist. XXIV, P. L, 
Art. q. 4). “Nec intellectus possibilis est pure passivus; habet enim supra speciem 
existentem in phantasmate se convertere, et convertendo per auxilium intellectus 
agentis illam suscipere, et de ea judicare” (Ibid.). 

22. Rousselot, op. cit., p. 57. 

23. Romans V, 15. 
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according to the peculiar manner in which each conquers being. The question 
now arises: Which of the two faculties unites us more closely with being, 
will or the intellect? Or we can state the question in this manner: Does 
love or does knowledge bring about a closer, more intimate union with being 
and ultimately with the Supreme Being? We must remember at the outset 
that love and knowledge are not unions which exclude each other. The 
— is concerned with the degree of perfection of the union of each 
aculty with the Supreme Good —the Divine Standard. 

Maritain states that Christian contemplation is essentially dependent on 
charity,24 but contemplation can never supersede charity. Since the seat of 
this charity is the human will, it seems to follow, as St. Bonaventure con- 
cludes, that the will is the more noble faculty of man.2> It is through this 
unitive act of the will that we are brought into the closest union with the 
Supreme Good, and thus we attain our highest perfection. 


For a complete relation of will and the intellect to Divine Being in 
order to determine the more perfecting union, arguments can be brought 
forth for both faculties. It seems, however, since God is the supreme and 
perfecting Goal of both the intellect and the will, that that faculty. which 
more perfectly attains God in the beatific vision will be the higher faculty 
in the soul. Since the knowledge, however, of which faculty more perfectly 
attains God in the beatific vision is beyond us in this life, we must turn to 
the foreshadowing of the beatific vision in this life, namely, the mystical 
union of the soul with God. 


Mystical Experience 


In the mystical experience then, which faculty, intellect or will, is re- 
vealed as more highly unifying the soul with its Creator? 


J. R. Marechal, S. J., sums up the essentials of the mystic state thus: 
“The consciousness of the immediate presence of a transcendent being.”26 


24. Maritain, Jacques, Prayer and Intelligence. Trans. Algar Thorold. (Sheed & 
Ward, London, 1929), p. 23, n. 2. 

25. “Liberum arbitrium sive voluntas est nobilissimum quod sit in anima’ (In 
II Sent., Dist. XVI, Art. II, q. 3). 

“Voluntas est nobilissimum et supremum substantiae rationalis” (In II Sent., Dist. 
XVI, Art. Il, q. 3). 

The chief passages for the primacy of the will in Scotus are: R. P. IV, D. 49, q. 2, 
n. 6 and 17, where he quotes Aristotle (Met. IX, text 15) as saying that the posterior 
in generation is more perfect than the prior, as even act is to potency. Therefore, 
although the will may be posterior to the intellect in activity, it can still be more 
perfect; Ox. IV, D. 49, quaest. ex latere, n. 16 and 18. 

What is prior is not necessarily more independent, as is seen from the case of 
matter and form; R.P., loc. cit., N. 6. R.P., ibidem, N. 11 and 20; Ox., ibid., 
N. 13 and 20. 

It is chiefly in his treatment of the supernatural life, however, that Scotus brings 
out the primacy of the will, for he declares that it is of the nature of the will to 
seek the infinite good. Ox., I, D. 48, N. 2; IV, D. 49, q. 10, N. 2; R.P. IV, D. 
49, q. 9, N. 5; Ox. IV, D. 49, q. 3, N. 3; Ibid., q. 2, N. 27 ff. R.P., Bk. IV, D. 
49, q. 3, N. 4. 

26. J. R. Marechal, S.J., “A propos du sentiment de presence chez les profanes 
et chez les mystiques.” In Revue des questiones scientifiques (1908-1909, Louvain, 
1909), pp. 72, 74. 
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Monsignor Albert Farges defines the mystic state as “the intimate union of 
the soul with God, through infused prayer of contemplation.”?7 Union with 
God in these definitions is only the genus. The specific difference of mystical 
union consists in the means or instrument of union, called in this latter 
definition “infused prayer of contemplation.” 


In these definitions then, two essential elements of the mystical experience 
become evident, namely, the presentation of God to the soul and the con- 
sciousness of God on the part of the soul. 


It now becomes clear why contemplation is essentially grounded in 
charity. Charity is the presentation of God to the soul. Contemplation is 
the consciousness on the part of the soul of its union with God. We may 
conclude by saying that the intensity of the life of contemplation owes its 
very raison d’étre to the degree of charity within us, for as we have seen, 
contemplation is grounded in charity. 

We cannot deny, however, that some knowledge always precedes love, 
for no one can love what he does not know. This is due to the fact that 
will and intellect both conquer being, although under different aspects: the 
intellect according to the representation received from the object, whereas 
the will tends towards the object as it is in itself. 


Whenever St. Bonaventure attempts a positive explanation of the mystical 
union, the two elements, volitional and intellectual, are clearly expressed. 
They are found in the following passage: 


Est ibi inflammatio permaxima. Et in hoc est tota ratio contemplationis, quia 
numquam venit in contemplatione radius splendens, quin etiam sit inflammans. 
Et ideo in Cantico loquitur Salomon per modum amoris et per modum cantici, 
quia ad illos fulgores non potest perveniri nisi per amorem.28 


Again, he writes: 


Sicut sponsa desiderat sponsum, et materia formam, et turpe pulchrum; ita 
anima appetit uniri per excessum contemplationis; et tunc, quando hemisphaerium 
animae totum luminibus plenum est, tunc homo exterius fit totus deformis, tunc 
homo fit sine loquela.29 


Likewise his mystical interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis brings 
out the same conception.3° St. Bonaventure finds the consummation of the 
mystical act in the outbursts of love, not in this mystical illumination to 
which we have just made reference, so that he not infrequently describes 
it simply by reference to the inflaming of the will. Furthermore to show 
how little is the part played by the intellect in comparison with the voli- 
tional activity, he sometimes makes extreme negative statements. “Ibi non 
intrat intellectus, sed affectus,”31 is a a, He one. It is towards the arousing 
of this act of love, in which the will is described as being in possession of its 
object, that the intellectual illumination is directed as a subordinate factor — 
and so subordinate that unless the act of love follow, the illumination is 


27. Msgr. Albert Farges, Mystical Phenomena (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
London, 1926). 

28. Collatio in Hexaemeron, col. XX, n. 12, T. V. 

29. Ibidem, N. 19. 

30. Ibidem, N. 2. 

31. Coll. in Hex., Coll. II, N. 32. 
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useless where the need of the soul is concerned. Only a union of love be- 
tween God and itself will satisfy that need: ““Haec est suprema unitio per 
amorem.’’32 


St. Paul and the Will 


We will conclude by saying that it is to St. Paul that the Seraphic Doctor 
traces the doctrine that the act of the will is supreme. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles wrote: 


I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ... that He would 
grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened by His spirit 
with might unto the inward man, that Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts; 
that being rooted and founded in charity, you may be able to comprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, to know also 
the charity of Christ which surpasseth all knowledge: that you may be filled unto 
all the fulness of God.33 


Contemplation primarily implied an act of knowledge, and how then is the 
act of love justified as the most important element? He again appeals to 
St. Paul. Knowledge is received, but knowledge of a higher order than that 
attainable by the intellect, however illuminated it may be. It is experimental 
knowledge, perfected in the will and infused by Him, “Who is able to do 
all things more abundantly than we desire or understand.”34 


DISCUSSION 


FR. DOMINIC UNGER, O.F.M.CAP.:— More than once in previous Con- 
ferences the subject of voluntarism was touched upon, but it hardly got beyond the 
statement that Franciscans hold that the will is superior to the intellect; or, someone 
would try to give a reason why St. Thomas is an intellectualist and why Duns Scotus 
is a voluntarist. It is, therefore, refreshing to have this paper in which Father 
O'Donnell proves the superiority of the will. He also did well in setting up a 
standard according to which we might judge which faculty is superior. However, we 
should not forget that the standard he used, sc., of how the faculties conquer being, 
is not the only one, nor the most important. That seems to be the Thomist angle of 
approach. In fact, Father quotes that standard from a work on the intellectualism of 
St. Thomas. It is true that St. Bonaventure and Scotus argue also from the more 
perfect manner in which the will attains being, but their fundamental argument seems 
to be taken, not so much from how the will conquers being, but from how the will 
acts; not so much from the consideration of the object as from a consideration of 
the inner mode of action of the will. 


Franciscan ? 


In his title Father O’Donnell speaks of Franciscan voluntarism. In his paper, 
however, he deals almost exclusively with St. Bonaventure. As he himself tells us, 
he limits the paper to St. Bonaventure with occasional references to Duns Scotus. 
Those references are all in the statement of the question. Scotus is not called upon to 
prove the thesis, even though he treats the question of voluntarism ex professo, whereas 


32. Ibidem, N. 30. 
33. Ephesians 3:14-19. 
34. Ibidem, 3:20. 
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St. Bonaventure gives us very little ex professo on the subject. Scotus is really the 
Philosopher of Franciscan voluntarism. He gives us philosophical arguments for the 
primacy of the will. 


Philosophy? 


The only argument that Father O'Donnell gives to prove the primacy of the’ will 
is taken from mystical theology. He shows the important réle that love and the will 
play in contemplation according to St. Bonaventure. He does not give a philosophical 
reason for the superiority of the will as is found, for example, in Duns Scotus. So 
the title would read more correctly “Voluntarism in Bonaventurian Theology.”’ But even 
then it covers only one-third of the theological questions into which voluntarism 
enters. The primacy of charity as such is not given, nor is the primacy of love in 
beatitude treated. Father states that we have no experience in regard to beatific life 
and so cannot argue from that to the priority of the will. St. Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus thought differently, and their views should have been given since we are 
dealing with their philosophy of voluntarism. 


Voluntarism versus Intellectualism 


The Franciscan school teaches that the will is nobler than the intellect. Bl. Scotus 
treats this as a special question when he discusses the essence of beatitude.1 He main- 
tains that “intellectus et voluntas sunt nobilissimae potentiae, et maxime voluntas,’’2 
and that “voluntas est nobilissima perfectio,’3 and that the will is the “principalior 
(potentia) in imagine, in cujus figuratione consistit principaliter tota figuratio animae 
vel imaginis ad Trinitatem.”4 St. Bonaventure does not discuss the question ex professo. 
However, from the arguments that we shall adduce, it is evident that he gave the 
place of honor to the will. 


1. Active, Self-determining Faculty 


The will is superior to the intellect because it is not only an active faculty, like 
the intellect, but it is also a superior active faculty in that it can determine itself to 
action, whereas the intellect cannot. Duns Scotus is very clear: 

“Dicitur libera, inquantum in potestate ejus est, ita elicere actum oppositum in- 
clinationi (naturali) sicut conformem, et non eligere.’’5 

And, “Sed est alia tendentia in eadem potentia, ut Jibere et active agat et tendat 
eliciendo actum, ita quod in una potentia est duplex tendentia activa et passiva.’’6 

Again, “voluntarium vel liberum, quod seipsum determinat ad agendum.”7 

Finally, “Nihil est tam in potentia voluntatis quam ipsa voluntas...voluntas est 
magis in potestate ejus quam alia potentia inferior.’§ 

Hence, the will is said to command itself: “quantum ad voluntatem, voluntas 
imperat sibi,”9 and “omnis voluntas est domina sui actus.’’10 

On the other hand, the intellect lacks this power of determining its own action. 
Hence, there is no doubt that according to Scotus, the will in its very nature is 
superior to the intellect. And this seems to be the basis of the primacy of the will.11 

St. Bonaventure teaches the same doctrine. Frequently he speaks of the will as 
the “instrumentum se ipsum movens,” which phrase he borrowed from St. Anselm.12 
He maintains that to define the will as “animi motus ad aliquid assequendum” is not 


. Opus Oxoniense, \ib. d. 49, % 4 ex latere (Edit. Vives, vol. 21, p. 123 ff.). 
- Reportata Parisiensia, 2% 5, n. 3 (vol. 23, p. 118a). 
. Ibid., n. 17 (vol. 23, p. 16a). 
. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 6, q. v. n. 9 (vol. 16, 
5 a ¢ Ox., lib. 3, d. 17, n. 3” (vol. 14, P: a's © ct ai lib. 2, d. 6, q. 2, nn. 8-9 (vol. 12, 
354) ; lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere, n. 17 (vo 21, p. 152). 
6. Ibid., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 10, n. -* (vol. 21, p. 31 8). 
7. Ibid., lib. 4, d. 43, q. 4, n. 2 (vol. 20, p. 113a). 
8. Ibid., lib. 2, d. 7, n. 23 (vol. 12, +p 402a ). 
9. Ibid., lib. 4, d. 14, q. : . 18, P 52a). 
10. Ibid., lib. 3, d. 18, n. 20 (vol. 14, p. 
11. Cf. the FE of Opera Omnia of St. «a vol. 
42. a. @ i oe noe hy 37, P. 2, a. 2, q. 2, ad 4 (vol. 1, if "oye fe Hi See a, 23,2. 4. 
- 1, q. 3 (vol. 2, A 597 ff 
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incorrect, because the word motus not only implies a passivity, but more so an action.13 
He also says that faculties are manifested by their acts. Hence if the operation of the 
will is chiefly active, the will itself is chiefly an active faculty. He insists that the 
will is an active faculty and determines itself: “Quod dicitur secundo, quod omnis 
potentia refertur in finem per actum suum; dicendum, quod illa potentia dicitur uti 
suo actu, quae est domina sui actus; et talis potentiae est referre suum actum, non 
tantum referri. Et quoniam sola voluntas est domina sui actus et sola se ipsum movens, 
ideo ipsa sola est, cujus est active uti.”14 St. Bonaventure can, therefore, rightly speak 
of the will as the “supremum in anima.’’15 


In concluding this argument we can say that the will is a superior active faculty 
according to Duns Scotus and St. Bonaventure. Consequently, the objection that the 
intellect is an active faculty and the will passive, and that therefore the intellect is 
superior, has no meaning. 


2. The Will Commands the Intellect 


The will commands not only itself but also all the other faculties, even the in- 
tellect; whereas the will cannot be commanded by any other faculty but itself. Scotus 
argues that by commanding the intellect the will is at least a partial cause of the 
act of the intellect, and that a superior cause, a cause that rules; whereas the intellect 
causes volition only as a subservient cause.16 Therefore the act of the intellect is 
essentially ordered to the will; the will is the fimis of the intellect: “...velle non est 
propter intellegere, sed econverso.”17 But since the fimis is always nobler than the 
means, the will is nobler. 

Again, the will alone rules.18 The power to command belongs to the will alone: 
no other faculty can command the intellect or will, nor can the intellect command the 
will. The will alone can command itself and the intellect.19 


In this also St. Bonaventure agrees with Scotus. After having proved from St. 
Paul that charity is identical with grace because it is the “bonum purissimum et 
excellentissimum,” he remarks: “Ratione approbare videtur, quia, cum ipsa voluntas 
est supremum in anima, a qua pendet tota rectitudo virium inferiorum, et quae im- 
mediate unitur Deo; ideo vindicat sibi totum principium rectitudinis. . . .”20 

We can sum up this second argument by saying that the will is superior to the 
intellect in that the will, and not the intellect, commands all the faculties of the soul. 
This argument, as also the preceding one, proceeds from the very nature of the act of 
the will, and not from the mode of conquering being. 


3. Perfect Union through the Will 


The will is more perfect than the intellect because it unites itseif more perfectly 
with the object than the intellect does. “It conquers being’ more perfectly. An act, 
argues Scotus, is more perfect only in so far as it unites its faculty with a more 
perfect object. But the act of the will unites with the object as it is in itself; whereas 
the intellect unites with the object as it is in the cognizing faculty. Now the object 
in itself is more perfect than the object as it exists in the cognizing faculty. There- 
fore the will unites itself with the object “simpliciter sub nobiliori ratione.’’21 


St. Bonaventure, too, speaks of the greater unitive power of charity: ‘Item, quando 
aliquid est magis unitivum tanto magis habet in se unitatem; sed virtus caritatis 
inter caeteras virtutes (includes faith) est praecipue unitiva, cum ipsa sit ‘vinculum 


13. In II Sent., d. 26, dub. 1 (vol. 2, p. 647 ff.). 
14. In I Sent., d. 1, a. 1, q. 1, ad 2 (vol. 1, p. 31). 
. In Ill Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 597a). 
. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere, n. 16 and 18 (vol. 21, p. 151 f. and 155). 
17. Cf. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 (vol. 21, p. 97 f.) ; sbid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 16 (vol. 21, 
. 151) ; tbid., d. 6, q. 11, n. 3 (vol. 16, 649b). 
18. Rep. Par., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 2, n. 6 (vol. 24, p. 623a). 
19. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 14, q. 2, n. 5 (vol. 18, p. 52a). 
20. In III Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 597a). , 
21. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4, n. 5 ff. (vol. 21, p. 98 ff.) ; ibid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 21 
(vol. 21, p. 163). 
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perfectionis,’ sicut dicitur in Colossians 3.22 But charity is love, the chief act of the 
will. Now according to St. Bonaventure the act reveals the faculty. Therefore the 
will is the chief unifying faculty. 

Again, beatific love produces perfect union: 

“Ad illud quod objicitur, quod major est beatificatio, ubi perfectior est unio; 
dicendum, quod verum est; sed quod objicit, quod perfectius uniretur Deus animae, 
si uniretur absque caritate; dicendum, quod falsum est: quia anima non est dispositiva 
ad hic, quod uniretur Deo per gloria, nisi interveniat habitus, quo ipsi conformetur 
et quo elevetur et quodam modo fortiter alligetur. Union enim beatitudinis est per 
cognitionem et amorem; unde sicut habitus diligendi non facit ad dilectionis diminu- 
tionem, immo potius ad perfectionem; sic etiam non facit ad illius unionis im- 
perfectionem, sed potius ad perfectionem et completentum.”23 From this text it is 
clear that love perfects the union which is begun through vision. That this is a more 
perfect union than that of vision, is brought out by the following passage: “Cum ipsa 
voluntas est supremum in anima, a qua pendet tota rectitudo virium inferiorum, et 
qua immediate unitur Deo.’’24 


An Objection 


In consequence of the foregoing, the objection that the intellect attains the supreme 
Good prior to the will and is, therefore, the more perfect and essential faculty of 
beatitude, does not hold. It does not matter which is prior by nature or time. The 
question is which is prior in perfection, which unites the soul more perfectly with the 
supreme Good.25 That a thing which is posterior by nature or time, should be more 
perfect is not unusual. The form is more perfect than the matter, the finis is more 
perfect than the means. 26 

Those who maintain the primacy of the intellect, do so because, according to them, 
the object of the intellect, the verum, is more perfect than the object of the will, the 
bonum, because it is nearer to being. Scotus answers thus: Even though the verum 
is nearer being in as far as being under the aspect of verum is attained first, it does 
not follow that the verum is superior to the bonum in perfection. For, one thing 
may be nearer in one order, and another, in another order. Quantity is nearer sub- 
stance in one order; quality, in another. And that is more perfect which is prior in 
the more perfect order. Now the bonum is nearer to being in the more perfect order 
since it communicates its own perfections and is also the finis and the complement 
of the perfection of the verum.27 


4. Notion of Fruition 


That the will is superior to the intellect is implicitly contained in St. Bonaventure’s 
philosophizing about fruition. Fruition is essentially an act of the will: 


“Quia ergo frui secundum omnem acceptationem dicit delectationem vel quietem, 
vel utrumque, et omne tale habet rationem boni, et hoc est objectum voluntatis: ideo 
loquendo essentialiter, frui est actus voluntatis. Sed quia voluntatas nec delectatur 
nec quietatur nisi in eo, quod cognoscit vel per fidem vel per speciem, et in e0, quod 
habet per spem vel in re, ideo actus aliarum virium ad hunc disponunt, non tamen 
sunt ipsum frui, essentialiter loquendo.28 


In answer to the second objection to this question, St. Bonaventure admits that 
vision and possession are needed for fruition or delight, as well as love, but not with 
the same importance: “Nam visio disponit, similiter et tentio, sed amor delicias sug- 
gerit. Unde est quasi acumen penetrans, et ideo ei maxime convenit unite et per con- 
sequens delectare et quietare: ideo essentialiter, non dispositive, est fruitio...et in 


22. In III Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 2, fundamentum 3 (vol. 3, 399b). 

23. Ibid., d. 31, a. 3, q. 1, ad 4 (vol. 3, p. 690b). 

24. Ibid., d. 27, a. 1, gq. 3 (vol. 3, p. 597a). 

25. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4, n. 5 (vol. 21, p. 98 ff.); ibid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 21 
(vol. 21, p. 163). 

26. Ibid., q. 4 ex latere, n. 18 (vol. 21, p. 155). 

27. Ibid., n. 10-11 (vol. 21, p. 124b). 

28. In I Sent., d. 1, a. 2, q. 1 (vol. 1, p. 36b). 
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hoc est perfecta ratio ipsius fruitionis, sc., in complacentia rei visae et habitae.”29 
That this is also true of the fruition of beatitude is clear from the answer to the third 
objection: “Ad illud: Visio est tota merces; dicendum, quod illud non dicitur proprie, 
sed per concomitantiam, quia visio et complacentia, in qua est perfecta ratio fruitionis, 
inseparabiliter se habent.”30 Consequently beatitude is essentially of the will, and 
the will is the superior faculty since it unites with supreme Being more perfectly than 
the intellect. 

From these abstract reasons it is clear that the Franciscans do not consider the 
primacy of the will merely in the concrete order. They argue as much in the abstract 
as St. Thomas does, if not more. Nor does St. Thomas argue about the superiority 
of the intellect merely in the abstract. 


5. Concrete Acts 


If the will is prior in perfection to the intellect, this priority will manifest itself 
in various concrete acts. Consequently we can argue from these concrete cases to the 
abstract truth of the primacy of the will; provided, however, the authors we quote 
prove the primacy of the concrete act of the will from some other arguments 
than those given above; or provided they merely state the primacy. 


Love above Knowledge 


If the act of the will, volition or love, is superior to the act of the intellect, in- 
tellection or knowledge, then the will is superior to the intellect. Scotus argues that 
way: “Ad illud, dico, quod volitio est bonum magis sufficiens quam intellectio, quia 
eo habito habens minus eget.”31 This he used to prove the primacy of the will. 
Again, he maintains, “volitio est eligibilior intellectione. Si dilectio sola esset, non 
foret tantum inclinatio naturalis, ut gravis ad centrum, sed magis operatio propria 
naturae intellectualis a principio libero elicita: quod enim nunc sit operatio, et talis 
operatio, formaliter non habet ab intellectione, sed concomitanter.”32 


Charity Is Queen 


Charity holds the first place among all the virtues, including the intellectual virtues. 
Scotus argues directly from this primacy of charity to the primacy of the will. He 
quotes I Corinthians 13:13: “The greatest of these is charity,” and St. Augustine, De 
Trinitate, c.19: ‘In dono Dei nullum est magis bonum charitate, nec aequale.”’33 He also 
refutes the objection taken from Aristotle which asserts that wisdom is the most noble 
habit. The primacy of charity in St. Bonaventure’s theology will be treated at length 
by Father Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap. Father O'Donnell showed how St. 
Bonaventure held the primacy of the will, by holding the primacy of love in con- 
templation. 


6. Primacy of Beatific Love 


a. From the Primacy of Charity. Above we saw that Scotus argued to the primacy 
of the will from the primacy of charity. He also argued from the primacy of charity 
in this life to the primacy of beatific love. Someone objected that that inference is 
not correct: The light of glory is nobler than beatific love because the light of glory 
is never given to a viator, whereas charity is. That would indicate that it is repugnant 
for the light of glory to be in an imperfect state, but not of charity. Hence, since the 
light of glory is given only to a comprehensor, it is more perfect. To that Scotus 
responded first by quoting the authority of Hugo commenting on Dionysius, c. 7 


29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid., ad 3; cf. also In IV Sent., 49, P. 1, a. 1, q. 5, ad 1 (vol. 4, p. 1009). 
31. Op. Ox., lib. 4, d. 49, q. 4 ex latere, n. 21 (vol. 21, 163). 

32. Ibid., n. 17 (vol. 21, p. 152). 

33. Ibid., n. 13 (vol. 21, 140 f.). 
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De angelica hierarchia: “Super acutum, super fervidum, et dilectio supereminet 
scientia.”” Then he reasons in the following manner: Charity, the most perfect habit, 
perfects the will according to its capacity. Now the fact that charity is the noblest 
virtue in this life shows that the will has the greater capacity. Consequently it will 
also have the greater capacity in the next life. For, its natural capacity in the next life 
is exactly the same as in this life; and, hence, greater than that of the intellect. But 
also in its supernatural capacity it will be greater, because the natural capacity of the 
will and intellect will be increased in the next life in the same proportion they had 
in this life.34 

b. From the Perfection of Beatitude. Scotus argues also against the opinion 
that by vision we really attain our ultimate end, we really come in possession of the 
supreme Being, and vision, therefore, is the essential act of beatitude. According to 
the distinction made above, the end is really attained, not by the act which is prior 
by generation, but by the act which is prior by perfection. But the act of love is 
prior by perfection. The act of love, which naturally precedes the quietude and delight 
of beatitude, alone perfectly unites the will to the ultimate end. Consequently the 
ultimate end is attained perfectly only through the act of the will.35 

c. From the Fruition of Beatitude. The last argument that we shall take from 
Scotus is based on the authority of St. Augustine. In De doctrina christiana, c. 6, 
St. Augustine says: “Summa merces est, ut ipso perfruamur.” Scotus argues thus: 
Now our highest reward is beatitude. Therefore fruition is beatitude. But to enjoy 
something is an act of the will, because to enjoy something is to cling to it with 
love. Therefore our beatitude consists in the act of the will. This argument agrees 
with that of St. Bonaventure given above. He, too, maintains that fruition is beatitude, 
and that fruition is essentially in the will, in love. 

We can conclude, then, that both St. Bonaventure and Scotus give us the same 
doctrine about the primacy of the will. Scotus brought into clearer light and perfected 
the doctrine which was already contained in St. Bonaventure’s philosophy and theology. 


34. Ibid., and q. 6, n. 14 (vol. 21, p. 141a). 
35. Ibid., q. 4, nn. 2-3 (vol. 21, pp. 94b-96) ; nn. 8-9 (vol. 21, pp. 99-100b). 





BEATITUDE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


A Problem in the Philosophy of St. Bonaventure 


Fr. IGNATIUS Brapy, O. F. M. 


Many judgments have been passed on St, Bonaventure’s doctrine from 
his day to our own, some of which are at odds with the opinions of others. 
On the one hand there are the eulogies of popes and learned men, like John 
Gerson, Trithemius, and others, who delight in the Saint's title of Seraphic 
Doctor and find in him piety and erudition wedded in a rare combination.! 
Others, of recent date, more interested in the philosophical aspect of his 
works, have expressed widely divergent opinions. Some go so far as to say 
that the Saint is wholly and only a theologian, with no philosophy at all 
properly so called.2 Again, he is considered to have a philosophy that tends 
to a metaphysics of Christian mysticism,? and therefore a philosophy that is 
not an end unto itself. He is reckoned, with St. Thomas Aquinas, as an 
outstanding example of the Christian philosopher.4 Yet, at the same time, 
he is cited at length as a sad case of theologism. 


St. Bonaventure and Theologism 


That the Seraphic Doctor was truly a great Christian philosopher, was 
the original premise of the present paper. As read, in summary fashion, at 
the Conference, it was intended to serve as a further proof of that thesis, by 
showing the réle which “‘beatitudo,” the final end of man, occupied in the 
psychology of St. Bonaventure.> In the discussion that followed, a question 
was asked that caused considerable debate: “In reality, is not the psychology 
of St. Bonaventure another instance of theologism rather than of Christian 
philosophy?” This has led to a fairly complete revamping of the subject in 
the present paper, in an attempt to answer that question. 


1. Cf. Fidelis a Fanna, O.F.M., Ratio novae collectionis operum omnium...S. 
Bonaventurae (Marietti, Taurini, MDCCCLXXIV), pp. 5-18; and Opera Omnia S. 
Bonaventurae (Coll. S. Bonav., Ad Claras Aquas, 1902), X, pp. 34-36. 

2. P. Mandonnet, O.P., Siger de Brabant et l’Averroisme latin au xiii€ siécle 
(2¢ ed., Louvain, 1911), II, 55-56. More particularly, cf. the same author, “L’Augus- 
tinisme bonaventurienne,” in Bulletin thomiste, March, 1926, pp. 48-54. In this review 
of Gilson’s La philosophie de S. Bonaventure, he remarks (p. 52): “M. Gilson s’efforce 
de nous montrer en Bonaventure un philosophe, alors qu'il n’y a qu’un théologien, et 
le cas de saint Bonaventure n’est pas autre que celui de saint Augustin et de tous ses 
veritables disciples.” [Cf. Gilson, L’esprit de la philosophie médiévale, (Vrin, Paris. 
1932), 1, 320, n. 41.] 

3. E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1938), p. 86. 

4. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1936), passim; and Irenaeus Squadrani, O. F.M., “S. Bonaventura, christianus 
philosophus,” Antonianum, XVI (1941), pp. 103-130, etc. 

5. This the author undertook at some length in a thesis, “Man's natural aptitude 
for beatitude,” submitted to the University of Toronto for the degree of Master of 
Arts, 1940. Since the doctoral dissertation will be concerned with a further develop- 
ment of this subject, too much cannot be given here in advance. 
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What is implied in the judgments passed on St. Bonaventure’s philosophy ? 
It is rather useless to take up the theory that he had no philosophy whatever. 
Far more necessary is it to discover whether he is an example of Christian 
philosophy or guilty of the vice or error of theologism. 


Christian Philosophy 


Christian philosophy has been defined as a philosophy set forth by a 
Christian thinker, in which, while the two orders of faith and reason are 
recognized as distinct, revelation is regarded as an indispensable auxiliary to 
reason. In such a philosophy theology plays more than the negative réle 
of safeguarding reason from error; it provides a positive incentive and 
direction to philosophical speculation on a great number of questions. The 
contents of Christian philosophy would embrace, as a result, all those truths 
discovered, explored, or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help reason receives 
from revelation.6 My original contention was that, since the philosophical 
study of the nature of man in the works of St. Bonaventure received a tre- 
mendous help from the theological truths on the final destiny of man, his 
psychology should be considered a genuine example of Christian philosophy. 
In support of this, no doubt, many authorities could be cited, among them 
Professor Gilson’s own excellent work, The Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, 
as well as his constant reference to the Seraphic Doctor as a Christian phi- 
losopher in his later work, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. 


Bonaventure and Philosophy 


On the other hand, we are brought up short by the statement that St. 
Bonaventure did not have a philosophy which is wholly and exclusively a 
philosophy, but one that is both related to theology and reduced to this higher 
science.’ If the epithet “theologism” is to be applied to what philosophical 
speculation there is in the writings of the Saint, then we must conclude (ex 
definitione) that his metaphysics looks like philosophy, talks like philosophy, 
sometimes is studied or taught as philosophy, whereas in reality it is little 
more than theology clothed in philosophical garb.8 In particular, his anthro- 
pology or psychology, as a consequence, is at best a theologian’s statement of 
the nature of man from the viewpoint of the revealed doctrine of beatitude 
as the goal of man. If, moreover, there are in St. Bonaventure’s theologism 
the same errors Moses Maimonides professed to see in earlier theologians, 
both Greek and Mohammedan, the Doctor of the Church did not in- 
vestigate the real properties of things and then draw his conclusions, but 
considered first of all what must be the properties of things for some end 
and then asserted that the thing must possess such properties.? Given, to 
take an example integrally bound up with the subject of the present paper, 
the revealed fact that the true goal of man is eternal felicity in union with 


6. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 35-37. 


7. Gilson, Unity of Philosophical Experience (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1937), pp. 50-51. 


8. Ibid., p. 37. 
9. Ibid., p. 41. 
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the Godhead, St. Bonaventure would be guilty of theologism were he to 
argue thence to the nature and properties of man in function of beatitude. 
Undoubtedly, we do find such an argument in his writings, on the principle: 
Finis imponit necessitatem his quae sunt ad finem, which he borrowed from 
St. Augustine.1° He considers the strongest basis for the immortality of the 
soul to be an argument of this type: from the end God has established 
for man.11 

However, this is not sufficient grounds, as yet, if at all, for considering 
the Seraphic Doctor a partisan of what Professor Gilson calls theologism.'2 
We must first investigate at some length the texts of his writings ere we 
can draw conclusions. 


I. THE STATEMENTS OF THE Breviloguium 


First in our choice of texts stands the chapter in the Breviloquium on the 
formation of the spirit of man.13 That it can possibly furnish a proof that 
St. Bonaventure indulged in theologism, is one reason for considering it first; 
secondly, it is a fairly full outline of the psychology of the Seraph of the 
Schools, an outline that can be filled in from the Sentences. Everyone 
knows that the Breviloquium, which Scheeben has called “ein wahres 
Juwelenkiastlein,”'4 is intended to be a handbook of theology “proceeding 
according to the supernatural light of faith to give man here below a knowl- 
edge of things that will suffice for his salvation.”!5 To this end, theology 
calls into service the data of philosophy on the nature of things, as far as it 
has need of such to fashion a mirror that will reflect the things of God. 
What philosophy deals with, things as they are in themselves or as they are 
in the mind through knowledge implanted by nature or acquired by the use 
of reason, theology accepts as material for a “ladder’’ that rests on the earth 
with its peak in heaven itself. Unlike philosophy, however, the science of 
theology, and more expressly the Breviloguium, as the sermo de Deo et de 
primo principio, finds its starting-point in the First Principle and not in the 


10. Cf. Breviloguium, p. Il, c. ix, n. 4, tom. V, 227; and II Sent., d. xix, a 1, II, 
460a. 

11. II Sent., loc. cit.: Potissimus modus deveniendi in eius cognitionem est ex 
consideratione finis. 

12. It should be pointed out that Professor Gilson does not have the present topic 
in mind. For the points he develops as proofs, cf. Unity of Philosophical Experience, 
pp. 51-58. This is not the place to enter into a lengthy discussion on his stand 
as a whole. 

13. Breviloquium, p. Il, c. ix, V, 226-227: De productione hominis quantum ad 
spiritum. 

14. Cf. Gilson-Bohner, Die Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (F. Schéningh, 
Paderborn, 1937), p. 442. 

15. Brevilogquium, Prologus, n. 3, V, 201b: Progressus autem sacrae Scripturae, etc. 

16. Breviloquium, Prol., § 3, V, 205a: Philosophia quidem agit de rebus, ut sunt 
in natura, seu in anima secundum notitiam naturaliter insitam vel etiam acquisitam; 
sed theologia, tanquam scientia super fidem fundata et per Spiritum sanctum revelata, 
agit et de eis quae spectant ad gratiam et gloriam et etiam ad Sapientiam aeternam. 
Unde ipsa, substernens sibi philosophicam cognitionem et assumens de naturis rerum, 
quantum sibi opus est ad fabricandum s um, per quod fiat repraesentatio divino- 
rum; quasi scalam erigit, quae in sui i tangit terram, sed in suo cacumine tangit 
caelum. 
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things of sense-knowledge. This principle, set forth at the conclusion of the 
Prologue, is carried out in practically every chapter.!” 

We see it very plainly at work in shaping the question of the production 
of man’s spirit. Here, after stating quite briefly that according to theolo; 
the soul must be considered as a form that is a created being, living, intelli- 
gent, and endowed with liberty, the Saint enters into a fuller explanation of 
the nature of man, with the goodness of God and the goal of man as the 
starting-point and guiding principle of what follows. Rather than give the 


bare text, we shall proceed by analysis and commentary of the various steps 
of the discussion. 


1. Beatitude 


Why the soul must be considered as a form that is a being, living, intel- 
ligent, and free, the philosopher may explain in his own fashion, if an ex- 
planation is possible on a purely natural basis, For St. Bonaventure, in his 
handbook of theology, the basic reason must be sought in the First Principle, 
to whom as efficient exemplar and final cause, all creatures are related.18 The 
goodness of the First Cause is the Foo de départ for the discussion.!9 Since 
the First Principle is most blessed and most benevolent, He communicates 
His beatitude to creatures. Bonum est diffusivum sui: it is the divine good- 
ness that has led God to cause things, both as their efficient cause and as the 
final goal. Divine Love, as the Areopagite so well put it, is like an eternal 
cycle from which all proceed, through which things are preserved, and to 
which all tend.2° To all creatures, then, God wills to communicate beatitude ; 
not only to the purely spiritual alone, which are close to Him in nature, but 
also to that which is corporeal and afar off from God. Dionysius again comes 
to our aid to reveal how this is done. It is a law of the Godhead, he says, 
that the lowest be brought to the highest through that which is between. 
How, then, is corporeal creation to be brought to beatitude save through a 
spirit that is conjoined to it, the human soul? Thus it is that God created 
the soul as a forma beatificabilis.?1 


17. Ibid., para. 6, p. 208b: In assignatione rationum in omnibus, quae in hoc toto 
opusculo vel tractatulo continentur, conatus sum rationem sumere a primo principio, etc. 


18. Ibid., p. Il, c. i, p. 219; and I Sent., d. 3, p. 1, q. 2, I, 73; ete. 


19. Breviloquium, p. Il, c. ix, V, 226b: Ratio autem ad intelligentiam praedictorum 
haec est: quia, cum primum principium sit beatissimum et benevolentissimum; ideo 
sua summa benevolentia beatitudinem suam communicat creaturae, non tantum spirituali 
et proximae, sed etiam corporali et longinquae. Corporali tamen et longinquae com- 
municat mediate, quia “lex divinitatis haec est, ut infima per media reducantur ad 
summa.” Et ideo non tantum spiritum angelicum et separatum fecit beatificabilem, sed 
etiam spiritum coniunctum, scilicet humanum. Est igitur anima rationalis forma 
beatificabilis. 

20. Cf. I Sent., d. 45, a. 2, q. 1, resp., I, pp. 804-805. 


21. There is a remarkable resemblance here to the words of the Vatican Council, 
Sessio Ill, Constitutio dogmatica de fide catholica: Hic solus verus Deus bonitate sua 
et omnipotenti virtute non ad augendam suam beatitudinem nec ad acquirendam, sed 
ad manifestandam perfectionem suam per bona, quae creaturis impertitur, liberrimo 
consilio “simul ab initio temporis utramque de nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritualem et 
corporalem, angelicam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde humanam, quasi communem 
ex spiritu et corpore constitutam” (Concil, Later. IV, c. I). Denziger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion symbolorum (ed. 11), pp. 473-474, n. 1783; Lateran, ibid., p. 189, n. 
428, an evident source for St. Bonaventure. 
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Given such a goal as beatitude, how is the soul itself capable of it 
(beatificabilis) and fitted to bring material creation into participation in 
beatitude? This is the problem St. Bonaventure considers paramount in 
studying the soul in the Breviloguium. The end, beatitude, implies the neces- 
sity of certain conditions on the part of the soul itself as it is ordained to 
that end.2? This we can consider as a new point of discussion, to be followed 
by a study of the union of soul and body from the viewpoint of beatitude. 


2. The Soul and Beatitude 


It is interesting to note that the discussion of this begins and ends with 
the same point of doctrine, the freedom of choice on the part of the will, 
as though to stress the fact that the actual pursuit of beatitude is voluntary 
and free on the part of the soul, and not merely the result of some natural 
instinct alone.?3 In short, beatitude can be achieved, as far as the soul itself 
is concerned, only by merit, the result of voluntary actions. 

When, however, the soul is defined as a forma beatificabilis, a distinction 
must be made between the aptitude for happiness and the disposition. The 
one comes from nature, the other only through grace. To take a parallel 
case: God endowed Adam as man with the gift of immortality later lost by 
sin. From a natural viewpoint Adam had the aptitude for immortality in 
body and soul together in the state of innocence, whereas the actual dis- 
position and completion of this aptitude came through grace. So too man 
can in a certain way be capable of beatitude by nature and in another way by 
grace, since the aptitude for it is found in human nature, whereas the suf- 
ficient disposition is not had by nature but by grace, without which nature 
alone is not sufficient.24 This natural capacity for beatitude, for God who is 
the object of beatitude, is to be found according to the Augustinian tradition 
accepted by St. Bonaventure in the image of God in the soul of man. 
In the Breviloguium the formula runs: the form capable of beatitude is capax 
Dei through the memory, intelligence, and will; and this is to be the image 
of the Trinity, by reason of the unity in essence and trinity in powers which 
is found in the human soul. In other passages, the thought is often the 
reverse, so that St. Bonaventure will argue from either position: the soul is 
capable of God because it is His image; and again, the soul is the image of 
God because it is capable of Him.?° 


22. Breviloguium, Il, ix, V, 227a. 

23. Ibid., and p. 227b: Postremo, etc. 

24. II Sent., d. 19, a. 3, q. 1, Il, 469: Sicut enim cum dicitur: homo est beatifi- 
cabilis, duo tanguntur, et aptitudo et dispositio; ita etiam, cum dicitur: homo est im- 
mortalis. Unde, sicut homo quodam modo potest dici beatificabilis per naturam, 
quodam modo per gratiam; sic et in proposito [i.e., whether Adam, as man, was 
immortal by nature or grace}. Prout enim hoc quod est beatificabile importat apti- 
tudinem, sic inest homini per naturam; homo enim a natura habet aptitudinem ad 
beatitudinem. Secundum autem quod importat dispositionem sufficientem, per quam 
quis pervenit ad beatitudinem, sive sufficientem ordinem ad actum, sic inest homini 
non per naturam, sed per gratiam, per quam sufficienter disponitur ad gloriam, nec 
sine illa potest sufficere natura. 

25. Brevil., Il, ix, 227a; II Sent., d. 16, a. 1, q. 1, resp., II, 395a; Sermo II De 
Purif. B. V.M., IX, 642b. For the source in St. Augustine, cf. De Trinitate, XIV, 
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Upon this capacity for beatitude founded on the image of God indelibly 
imprinted on the soul, follow two other conditions that are essentially re- 
quired if the soul is to be defined as a forma beatificabilis: it must be at once 
incorruptible and immortal. Were the soul otherwise, how could it be truly 
blessed if yet able to lose its beatitude? Therefore the human soul must, 
of necessity, live an immortal life of its very nature if it is to be capable of 
genuine happiness. Lastly, to be beatified the soul must be mutable, not in 
its natural and essential being (esse), but in its accidental well-being (bene 
esse). From this the Seraphic Doctor derives the doctrine of the origin of 
the soul: since it is mutable in the final attainment of beatitude, it cannot be 
self-made nor have sprung from the divine nature; yet because it is immortal 
and incorruptible, it cannot have been produced out of anything nor gen- 
erated by nature; therefore it must have been created.?6 

Very bluntly, following on this line of thought, St. Bonaventure sum- 
marizes his already concise argument on the soul in itself: all this shows us 
to what extent the end, beatitude, imparts necessity to all the conditions re- 
quired in the soul ordained to happiness.2” This does have all the appearances 
of theologism, in so far as it starts with a certain point of belief and then 
claims that the soul in itself must have such and such natural capacities if it 
is to be able to achieve its goal. 


3. The Forma Beatificabilis and the Body 


Ultimately, it is the whole man, body and soul, that is the subject of 
future happiness or, in a more Christian word, of salvation. St. Bonaventure 
has already pointed to this as the reason for the human soul: it is a spirit 
conjoined to a body, that corporeal creation may also be brought to share in 
the goal God has established. ‘God calls even the flesh to the resurrection 
and promises it eternal life,” writes St. Justin Martyr (?) in the second cen- 
tury. “To announce the good news of salvation to man was in effect to 
announce it to the flesh.... When God called man to the resurrection and 
the life, He called no mere part of man but the whole man, body and soul 
together in one,’’28 

This is primarily through the union of the spiritual soul with the physical 
body to form the creature man. Whatever be the nature of this union, it 
must certainly be such that the whole man will be brought to beatitude; 
that is, there must be a natural aptitude, though not a sufficient disposition, 
for beatitude in the whole man, primarily in his soul but also in his body 
because it is united to the soul. It is a fact of experience that at death the 
body is dissolved, and therefore does not enter at once into eternal life, but 


c. 8, n. 11, P.L. 42: 1044. For further background, cf. also H. Doms, Die Gnadenlehre 
des sel. Albertus Magnus {Breslauer Studien zur hist. Theologie, XIII (Breslau, 
1929) ], pp. 37-60. 


26. Brevil., loc, cit.: Postremo quia omne, etc. 


27. Ibid. Ex his apparet, qualiter finis beatitudinis necessitatem imponit praedicta- 
rum conditionum ipsi animae ad beatitudinem ordinatae. 


28. De resurrectione, VIII, a fegmeniesy work possibly of St. Justin, quoted by 


E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval P, 


ilosophy, p. 171, from R. de Journel, Enchiridion 
patristicum, n. 147, pp. 58-59. 
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must wait, as faith teaches, for a future resurrection to be united once again 
to the soul for full reward or punishment. Consequently, it is the soul that 
lives on and is the pledge of future reunion. The soul therefore must also 
have the ability to exist apart from the body, even though capable of being 
intimately united to it. How can the soul survive the body; or, in scholastic 
terms, how is the soul a substance capable of subsisting by itself apart from 
the body ?29 

This, for St. Bonaventure, is found in the substantiality of the soul, the 
outcome of the union of spiritual matter and form in the soul itself, whereby 
it is a singular and individuated substance, a hoc aliquid. This, in turn, affects 
its réle in union with the body: “Because it is capable of beatitude, it is 
immortal; therefore when united to the body it must also be separable from 
it. In consequence, the soul is not only the form of the body; it is also a 
hoc aliquid.” \t is united to the body as its perfection, since it is the form of 
the ly; but because it is also a full substance, it is also united as mover: 
perfecting through its essence what it also moves through its powers; giving 
not only being, but also life, feeling, and intelligence.>° 

There is nothing particularly new for St. Bonaventure in such a view of the 
relations of the soul and body, for St. Albert the Great had almost identical 
views before him.3! To one used to the Aristotelian-Thomistic explanation of 
the union, the word ‘“‘motor” may appear to convey the notion of an extrinsic 
union only, such as that between a sailor and the ship he moves. Actually, 
were the soul only the mover and not also the perfection of the body, this 
would be the case, Since, however, it is also the form or perfection, it is 
united intrinsically to the body, though certain of its operations are effected 
without the use of the body.32 As the form, it gives the body its esse com- 
pletum and itself achieves its complete being in the union, owing to the 
mutual appropriation that takes place.33 What operations it exercises as the 
perfection of the body, it exercises with the body, as in the act of sense- 
knowledge. On the other hand, as motor it works through the body on the 
body itself, as in the act of local movement.34 


At present, it is not in place to enter into further detail on this involved 
question. What has been set forth is sufficient to show that the union of soul 
and body is both essential and substantial, of such a nature that the body can 
and will be able to share (after the resurrection), as an intrinsic part of man, 
in the final goal. It is a consequence, in the Breviloquium, of the goal the 


29. Cf. E. Gilson, op. cit., c. IX, pp. 171-188, for an interesting discussion on this. 

30. Brevil., loc. cit. 

31. Cf. Anton C. Pegis, Saint Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the 
Thirteenth Century [St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies (St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
1934)]; and B. J. Muller-Thym, On the University of Being in Meister Eckhart of 
Hochheim {St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies: monograph series (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1939)], pp. 29 ff. 

32. In Eccl., c. Ill, p. 2, q. 2, ad 2, VI, 37; cf. also II Sent., d. 8, p. 1, a. 3, 
q. 2, resp., II, 222a. 

33. II Sent., d. 8, p. 2, q. 1, ad 3-4, II, 225b; d. 18, a. 2, q. 1, II, 446: [Anima 
est] forma nobilissima inter naturales formas, dans actum et complementum corpori. 

34, II Sent., d. 8, p. 1, a. 3, q. 2, Il, 222; and IV Sent., d. 44, p. 1, a. 2, q. 2, 
ad 3, IV, 914a. 
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First Principle established for man, in view of which He created man with 
the human nature he possesses.35 


No Theologism in the Breviloquium 


There is no evading the fact that this type of an anthropology, in the 
Breviloguium, is theological in its approach to the question, On the other 
hand, there can be no question whether or not St. Bonaventure himself 
intended it to be a theological viewpoint. The very explanation he offered in 
the Prologue of the use theology makes of philosophical speculation shows he 
is attacking the problem as a theologian and simply borrowing the data of 
reason to give him a full picture of man’s nature. Since the theologian knows 
that man is the image of God, more specifically of the Triune God, and 
destined for union with God, he is free to use what philosophy offers him in 
explanation.3° This implies no confusion of philosophy and theology, no 
masquerading of theology in the robes of philosophy. It is simply the 
exercise of theology’s right to accept truth wherever it can be found.3? In 
brief, there is no theologism, apparent or latent, in the psychology of St. 
Bonaventure as set forth in the Breviloquium. It is not intended to be an 
ex-professo philosophical statement of man’s nature, but an endeavor to give 
the true doctrine on the soul of man as seen from the viewpoint of the 


35. Cf. the formal discussion given below. Because St. Bonaventure calls the soul 
not only the forma corporis but also a hoc aliquid, he has been accused of sharing the 
dualistic view of the soul attributed to Avicenna. Cf. E. Gilson, The Spirit of 
Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 180. It is true that such a twofold manner of considering 
the soul can be traced to the Arabian philosopher, and that it was current in Scholastic 
circles in the first half of the thirteenth century. However, that the Seraphic Doctor 
accepts the current terminology does not thereby prove that he accepts completely the 
Avicennian doctrine. For the Arabian, the union with the body is considered acci- 
dental, beyond the essence of the soul, which is simply that of a spiritual substance. 
Such a doctrine could not be acceptable to St. Bonaventure, for whom the union is 
clearly essential and substantial, resulting in a specifically new creature, man. Cf. IJ 
Sent., d. 1, p. 2, q. 2, resp. II, 50; d. 25, p. 2, q. 6, II, 623a. For the Avicennian 
position, cf. E. Gilson, “Les sources gréco-arabes de l|’augustinisme avicennisant,” 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, IV (1929), pp. 39-53: that 
Avicenna defines the soul primarily and in se as a spiritual substance, not as the form 
of a body. The same doctriae passed into the De anima of Dominic Gundissalinus 
(between 1126 and 1150); ibid. p. 81, and edition of J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., in 
Mediaeval Studies (Toronto), II (1940), p. 33, 1, pp. 27-28. However, already in 
Philippus Cancellarius both elements are incorporated into the very definition of the 
soul. Cf. Ex summa Philippi Cancellarii quaestiones de anima, ed. Leo Keeler, S. J. 
{Opuscula et textus, XX (Aschendorff, Munster, 1937)], p. 80, 1. 9 ff. Even more 
forceful is St. Albert the Great, Summa de creaturis, Il, q. 4, a. 1, vol. XXXV (ed. 
Borgnet), 34a: Substantiale dicimus animae esse, quod sit actus corporis. He immedi- 
ately proceeds, however, to explain the Avicennian distinction, without realizing, 
apparently, its full implications, 

36. Cf. Breviloguium, Prol., para. 3, V, 205a. 

37. It should be noted too that throughout the Prologue to the Breviloquium 
St. Bonaventure establishes several contrasts and distinctions between philosophy and 
theology: in their subject-matter, their methods, their goals. Cf. e.g., Prol., para. 1, 
p. 203a, on the formal viewpoints of each science; para. 3, p. 205a, on the matter and 
sources of each; para. 5, p. 206b: the end of theology. Cf. Sister Emma Thérése Healy, 
St. Bonaventure’s De reductione artium ad theologiam (St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1940), pp. 149 ff. 
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theologian. There is a subordination, it is true, of philosophy to theology, 
whereby the former science plays the réle of handmaid— but that is the 
Christian tradition.38 Call it a reduction of philosophy to theology, if you 
will, but make sure “reduction” is understood in the meaning given by St. 
Bonaventure.>9 


Since the Breviloquium is a handbook of theology that incorporates the 
data of philosophy as it finds need, it does not furnish us with the Christian 


38. Brevil., Prol., para. 3, p. 205. Cf. also De reductione artium ad theologiam, 
n. 26, V, 325b: Patet etiam, quomodo omnes cognitiones famulantur theologiae. 1 
would venture to conjecture that St. Bonaventure was influenced in the latter work 
by the words of Gregory IX, in a letter to the Masters of theology at Paris (April 13, 
1231): “Cum sapientiae sacrae paginae reliquae scientiae debeant famulari, eatenus 
sunt a fidelibus amplectendae, quatenus obsequi dinoscuntur beneplacitis donantis” 
(Chartularium Univ. Paris., 1, 138). 

39. E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 49-50: “Reducere ... for 
him [St. Bonaventure} always means to bring —or to take —a certain thing back to 
God. ... The ultimate meaning of our arts and techniques, of our various sciences and 
of philosophy itself, is to symbolize on a lower plane the perfection of the divine art 
and of the divine knowledge. That is what they are, but, left to themselves, they do 
not know it. It is the proper function of theology to bring them into complete aware- 
ness of their proper function, which is not to know things but to know God through 
things.” Granting that St. Bonaventure is fundamentally right, Prof. Gilson argues, in 
the pages that follow, that his error lay in not having a philosophy that is wholly and 
exclusively a philosophy. 

What he has in mind is, of course, the De reductione artium ad theologiam. Yet 
it is plain enough that this work presupposes a philosophy which is philosophy and 
not theology; mechanical arts which are such and not theology; sense-knowledge that 
is neither philosophy nor theology. The branches of science lower than theology are 
ordained to it, that is, towards the knowledge and understanding of Sacred Scripture 
(how this is done is shown in the Breviloguium), and not “reduced,” in the English 
sense of that term, to equivalents of theology or absorbed in it. Cf. De reductione, 
n. 7, V, 322; and Rudolf Allers, “Prevention of Neurosis,” Hom. and Past. Review, 
XLII (1942), p. 1031, an extraordinary place to find a good explanation and 
application. 

Omnis nostra cognitio in cognitione sacrae Scripturae debet habere statum, et maxime 
quantum ad intellectum anagogiae (De reductione, loc. cit.). With this as basis, I 
would apply to the “reduction” the exegetical principle of the Breviloguium: Non 
ubique requirenda est allegoria nec omnia sunt mystice exponenda (Prol., pata. 6, 
V, 207b). In explanation, three rules are drawn from St. Augustine, the first of 
which is: ubicumque in hac Scriptura prima verborum significatio significat res 
creationis, sive singulares actus humanae conversationis, ibidem res significatae per 
verba primo significantur, deinde nostrae reparationis mysteria, etc. The conclusion 
would be this: St. Bonaventure does “reduce” the arts to theology per anagogiam, 
whereby things are referred to God; but no one is justified in taking this moral or 
mystical explanation to be the literal and primary meaning. Were this the case, 
then the whole of human knowledge would have no meaning and purpose in itself, 
in the natural object for which it is given. Not only philosophy but the other sciences 
likewise would lack ali meaning in themselves, with the result that St. Bonaventure 
would prove self-contradictory. In reality, he presupposes throughout the De re- 
ductione artium that the arts have their proper meaning, from which the anagogical 
application can be drawn by the human mind. “To be ordered” requires “to be” as a 
necessary condition (see note 60, below). 

Unless we take such a stand in explaining St. Bonaventure’s concept of the “re- 
duction,” we might necessarily have to fall in with certain French Dominican critics 
who advised Mr. Gilson to change the title of La philosophie de saint Bonaventure, 
since the Saint had no philosophy but was completely shut up in theology! (Cf. n. 2, 
above; and Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 5.) 
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psychology of St. Bonaventure in an extended form or from a philosophical 
viewpoint. The problem still remains, then, whether apart from the 
Breviloquium his anthropology is a theologism or an example of Christian 
philosophy. Does he, in his other works, take the same starting point, the 
dogma of beatitude, and elaborate his psychology in function of that doctrine? 
If so, what will this yield: a pseudo-philosophy that is really a theology, or 
what Professor Gilson has termed Christian philosophy, an outstanding 
example of which he finds in St. Bonaventure? Only an examination of his 
thought will be able to provide the answer. 


II. THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE OTHER WORKS 
OF ST. BONAVENTURE 


1. Beatitude 


Since the final end of man played such a decisive réle in the theological 
approach, it might be best to start from this also in examining the Sentences 
and other writings, to see whether or not it can also be so placed in a philo- 
sophical statement. 

We are plunged into the very heart of the question by St. Bonaventure 
himself, when he has occasion to point out the true purpose of the human 
soul. The Averroist question of the unicity of the human intellect, which 
was to cause so much furor in the latter part of the thirteenth century, had 
perhaps a bit timidly reared its head already in the days when St. Bonaventure 
was lecturing on Peter Lombard. Even then it was linked to Aristotelian 
physics, also a cause of later grief, for one of the arguments for Averroes’ 
position is based on the concept of motion: The réle and purpose, actus et 
officium, of a spiritual substance is to rule and move a body. If therefore 
there is nothing in nature which does not have a function, there can be no 
spiritual substance which does not move some corporal substance. Yet were 
there different souls in different men, the individual soul separated from the 
body would cease to move the body and therefore cease to act and would be 
without any function. Consequently there must be only such a soul which 
would not cease to act when separated from the body; and this would be a 
soul common to all men.4 

From faith, reason, and sense-experience St. Bonaventure finds ample 
cause to refute this position of the Commentator, and to prove that there is 
an individual soul in each human being.‘! For him the argument given above 
has no value whatsoever, since it fails on two scores. First of all, it pre- 
supposes as given that the primary purpose, the raison d’étre, of a spiritual 
substance is the movement of a body. This would be very true in a world 
in which movement is eternal, without beginning or end, and in which sub- 
stances are only postulated either because of the movement of the spheres or 
the movements of other bodies. Yet the time will come when all such move- 


40. II Sent., d. 18, a. 2, q. 1, ad. op. 6, II, 445; and resp., p. 446. Averroes, 
III De anima, text. 4 sqq. (ed. Juntas), I, fol. 150 sqq.; and Im XII Met., text. 43 
(ed. cit.), VIII, 327A; text. 44, p. 327H: Et ideo dicit Aristoteles, quod si aliquae 
substantiae essent non moventes, essent otiosae [i.e., frustra]. Cf. Arist., XII Met. 
c. 8, 1073a 25ff. 

41. Ibid., resp., p. 447. 
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ment will cease, though the Philosopher did not and could not know that. 
The angel, then, was not created to move the orbs, but to enjoy God in 
beatitude.42 The same holds true for the human soul. Its prime purpose is 
not simply to move the body, but to attain beatitude and to bring all cor- 
poreal creation, through the human body, into indirect participation in eternal 
glory.43 Secondly, the Averroist viewpoint completely fails through ignorance 
of the future resurrection of the body, for though the soul may be separated 
from the body in death and can no longer move the body, it will nevertheless 
at some time again take up its body through the resurrection. But we could 
not expect Aristotle or Averroes to know this, and need therefore experience 
no — at their ignorance: for anyone engaged in philosophy is bound to 
err unless he is enlightened and aided by the _ of faith: necesse est enim 
philosophantem in aliquem errorem labi, nisi adiuvetur per radium fidei.4 

A careful analysis of this last sentence would undoubtedly lead to a full 
statement of the relations of faith and reason as understood by St. 
Bonaventure. Here let us note but one point, that it is both possible and 
necessary, in his view, for a philosopher to be helped by his Christian faith. 
In short, it is possible for a man to be a Christian philosopher. His faith 
not only keeps him from falling into error, but throws light on the truth 
so that he is led to find new philosophical insight into it. 


Destiny of the Human Soul 


In relation to the problem dealt with in this paper, this is of utmost 
importance, since the specific point that occasioned this note of warning was 
the question of the primary purpose, the destiny, or final cause, of the human 
soul. Practically all the philosophers, that is, the pre-Christian Greeks or 
non-Christian Arabians, were in error on the nature of the purpose of man 
and, more particularly, the nature of beatitude, the goal of man. Aristotle, 
remarks St. Bonaventure, does not seem to have held to any happiness beyond 
this life,4> or if he did he was not very explicit about it. Others, indeed, 
did have a doctrine of future life, but failed completely in their explanation 
of its nature. Plato might very well argue for the immortality of the soul, 
but to little purpose if the soul survives the body only to inhabit the bodies 
of animals;4” or, with some Platonists, to ascend through capricorn and go 
down through cancer; for such survival cannot include true beatitude, since 
it implies that the soul possesses it at one time and lacks it at another. What 
beatitude they would hold to in no wise approaches that perfect peace which 


42. Ibid., ad 6, p. 447b. 

43. IV Sent., d. 49, p. 1, q. 3, IV, 1005; III Sent., d. 28, q. 4, resp., Ill, 629a. 

44, II Sent., d. 18, a. 2, q. 1, ad 6, p. 448. 

45. S. Bonav., In Hexaémeron, Coll. VII, n. 2, V, 365a: Non invenitur, quod 
ponat felicitatem post hanc vitam. 

46. Cf. Aristotle, Ethic. Nic., I, 7 ff, 1097 a. 15 ff.; and X, 6-7, 1176 a. 30 ff., 
for his concept of beatitude, which was limited to man’s existence on earth. He is 
hesitant in regard to happiness of the dead: I, 10, 1100 a. 10-30, etc. —Cf. also Z. 
van de Woestyne, Scholae franciscanae aptatus cursus philosophicus (ed. 1, Typ. S. 
Fran., Mechlinae, 1925), ii, 581, “Scholion. De naturalitate beatitudinis.” 

47. Comm. in Ecclen., c. Ill, p. 2, q. 2, VI, 37b: Plato, qui animam posuit im- 
mortalem, rursum erravit in beatitudine, qui posuit animas brutorum corpora circuire. 
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true beatitude includes, when body and soul are reunited after the resur- 
rection. The ancient philosophers, as “investigators” according to the power 
of reason alone, could not have come to a knowledge of the resurrection, any 
more than could Christians were it not revealed. That beatitude implies a life, 
a new and full life, for body and soul together, and not a kind of wandering 
state for the soul, is therefore a truth beyond the compass of natural reason.48 


A Philosophical Doctrine 


And yet, at the same time, since it is the soul which is the direct and 
immediate subject of beatitude, for which goal it is created immortal, beati- 
tude considered apart from the resurrection of the body can be in part a 
philosophical doctrine. It can be a part of Christian philosophy. This appears 
to be the meaning of a Scriptural exegesis the Seraphic Doctor gives on 
Ecclesiastes 3:21: “Who knoweth if the spirit of the children of Adam 
ascend upwards, and if the spirit of the beasts descend downwards?”’ The 
explanation puts stress on the opening words, “Who knoweth,” to place 
the whole question in the field of knowledge. That the good souls arise 
upwards to receive their reward and the souls of the beast descend down- 
wards into corruption, our faith both supposes and tells us — and with this 
dictum both reason and philosophy are in agreement. Nevertheless, and here 
is the center of the problem, reason and philosophy are both difficult and 
hidden and offer many reasons that would incline us to doubt this fact. 
Consequently no one or very few at most would have been able to be sure 
of the fact of the soul’s immortality and beatitude had they not been helped 
by faith. Thus Plato, who held to the immortality, erred radically on the 
nature of beatitude.49 Once, however, we have the true notion of immor- 
tality and happiness bestowed on us by faith, we can see how such a teach- 
ing can and does agree with reason and in part enters into philosophy.*° 
This does not imply by any means that the theology of the beatific vision 
comes under the scope of natural reason, or that our natural powers can 
truly grasp, of themselves, the fullness of man’s final end, or even that the 


48. In Hexaem., Coll. VII, nn. 5-6, V, 366a:...Pacem etiam aeternam non 
cognoverunt, quia non cognoverunt, quod mundus haberet finem, et quod corpora 
pulverizata resurgant. Nec mirum: quia, cum essent investigatores secundum potentiam 
rationis, ratio nostra non potest ad hoc pervenire, ut corpora resurgant, ut elementa 
contraria possint sic conciliata in caelo sine reflexione permanere. Non referebant 
ad illam vitam, sed in abeunte quadam circulatione ponebant animam. 

49. Comm. in Eccl., c. Ill, p. 2, q. 2, VI, 37ab: Respondeo dicendum, quod 
ascendere sursum ad remunerationem animas bonas, et descendere deorsum in cor- 
ruptionem animas iumentorum, dicit et supponit fides nostra; et huic concordat ratio 
et philosophia; tamen ratio illa et philosophia et occulta est et multas habet rationes 
dubitandi; ideo quasi nullus vel pauci potuerunt vere certificari de animae im- 
mortalitate et eius beatitudine, nisi adiuvasset fides. Unde et Plato, qui animam posuit 
immortalem, rursum erravit in beatitudine, qui posuit animas brutorum corpora 
circuire. 

50. The Commentary on Ecclesiastes is posterior to the Sentences, 1253-54 being 
given as its most likely date; the Sentences belong to 1250-51. It is therefore a con- 
firmation and illustration of the doctrine of II Sent., d. 18, a. 1, q. 1, ad 6, II, 447b 
(note 44, above). Cf. E. Longpré, art. “Bonaventure (saint), Dict. d’histoire et de 
géographie eccl., 1X, col. 747 (1937), for dates of these works. 
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natural appetite for the true good is a desire for the supernatural vision of 
God. It simply means that philosophy can know that the soul is made for 
God and that the true object of happiness is God and not something finite.>! 
The actual striving for beatific vision is the object of the deliberative will 
in man, under the help of divine grace, whereas the natural appetite for 
beatitude is only a desire for happiness in general.52 

The concept of beatitude as the goal of man — happiness in a life to 
come — is thus primarily the result of revelation; only secondarily and 
partially does it become part of philosophy, as reason is able to see the 
goal with the help of faith. And unless a philosopher be aided by the 
light of faith, what prevents him from falling easily into error on the final 
cause of human existence? History too sadly reveals instances of this.°3 But 
given the help of faith, which is clearly recognized as distinct from the 
workings of reason, may not the Christian philosopher (by definition) use 
that _ in dealing with “that body of rational truths discovered, explored 
or simply safeguarded, thanks to the help that reason receives from revela- 
tion” ?>4 May he not ask himself “whether, among those propositions which 
by faith he believes to be true, there are not a certain number which reason 
may know to be true” ?5> This seems applicable to the problem of the final 
end as considered by the Seraphic Doctor: once given the revealed doctrine, 
reason and philosophy can see the truth, in part, of course, and find it is 
all-important in the constitution of human nature as God made it. 


2. The Philosophical Approach 


At this juncture there arises a very crucial question: How does reason, 
and therefore philosophy also, see that beatitude is truly the final end of 
man? Aristotle had taken the happy life to be the goal for which man 
existed. The proof he found in the very nature of man. To a Christian 
thinker, vita beata was of richer and higher content than it was for any pre- 
Christian pagan. Yet could a mediaeval philosopher take the same approach 
as Aristotle and reach a truer conclusion? Could he also establish a rational 
theory of finality on the basis of the being proper to man? Granted this to be 
not only possible, but the proper philosophical approach, does St. Bonaventure 
allow for such in his writings? If he does, then a properly rational psychology 
can be established. 


51. II Sent., d. 19, a. 1, q. 1, Il, 460a: Hoc igitur primo supponendum est tam- 
quam verum et certum quod anima rationalis facta sit ad participandam summam 
beatitudinem. Hoc enim adeo certum est ex clamore omnis appetitus naturalis, quod 
nullus de eo dubitat nisi cuius ratio est omnino subversa; certissimum enim est nobis 
quod omnes volumus esse beati. 

52. Cf. II Sent., d. 22, dub. 3, II, 528b; d. 28, a. 2, q. 1, ad 2 and ad 3, p. 
683a; d. 38, a. 1, q. 1, ad 7, p. 882; IV Sent., d. 49, p. 1, q. 2, ad 1, IV 1003-1004. 
A lengthy study of this will be found in Jean Rohmer, La finalité morale chez les 
théologiens de §. Augustin 4 Duns Scot [Etudes de phil. médiévale, XXVIII (Vrin, 
Paris, 1939) }, ¢. vii, pp. 179-234, esp. 206, 220-221. 

53. Cf. In Hexaem., Coll. VII, n. 3-12, V, 365-367, on the errors and mistakes 
of philosophers. See also Gilson, The Philosophy of S. Bonaventure, pp. 87-116, “The 
Critique of Natural Philosophy.” 

54. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, p. 35. 

55. Ibid., p. 36. 
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Content of Metaphysics 


First of all, the general lines of the doctrine of St. Bonaventure do help 
in acquiring such an approach. There is one famous passage in which he 
sets forth the contents of his metaphysics as consisting of three parts: Haec 
est tota metaphysica nostra: de emanatione, de exemplaritate, de consumma- 
tione, scilicet illuminari per radios spirituales et reduci ad summum.>6 What 
this threefold division implies is best seen by paralleling it with the relation 
of creatures to God. To all things God is their threefold cause, efficient, 
exemplar, and final. All things receive their being from the supreme Prin- 
ciple as their efficient cause, according to the divine idea of each, and to 
Him all things are ordered as to their end.5? The particular way in which 
each being has the First Principle as its end is in proportion to the degree 
of being each possesses.58 

At the risk of excessive brevity, it may be summarily stated that the 
full development of the anthropology of St. Bonaventure would follow 
this line of thought, on the basis of the foregoing principles: God (as 


efficient cause) made man to His own image (exemplar cause) to communi- 
cate beatitude to him (final cause). The being man has received from God 
is intellectual; therefore man is made to the image of God. Therefore God 
alone can be his proper end; only He can completely satisfy the intellect 
and will of man. When, however, the Christian thinker undertakes to explain 
how man will actually attain beatitude, he meets a delicate point of transition 


from the natural to the supernatural order. Properly, this is not the task 
of the Christian philosopher as philosopher. His, rather, is to discover the 
natural aptitude man has for his goal, to ask how human nature is the - 
subject for the supernatural disposition given by divine grace, not to study 
the action of grace itself.59 

In the philosophical notions of movement and change he may be able 
to discover a parallel that will lead to the constituent elements which enter 
into the ordering of man to his final end. From this, too, he can learn the 
limits of his field. In change is there not required 1) a being which is in 
potency to a new mode of being and therefore has 2) the positive capacity 
to receive 3) the influence of an agent which will bring this being from 
potentiality to act? In the ordering of a being to an end, particularly to a 
moral end, there are likewise three elements required. First of all, some 
being, some nature, is demanded as the subject of order, since ‘‘to be ordered” 
presupposes “‘to be.” Consequently, the ordinabile is something existing, 
some being, some nature—therefore something natural and within the 
ambit of philosophy. Secondly, there is required a capacity or ability in 
this being whereby it can be ordered. This, as something intrinsic to the 
very esse of the thing ordered, must be natural and essential to it. At the 
same time, because it enters in as a link between the old mode of being 


56. In Hexaem., Coll. I, n. 17, V, 332. 


57. Cf. e. g., II Sent., d. 1, p. 2, a. 2, q. 1, ad 1, II, 44b; and I Sent., d. 36, a. 
2, q. 1, resp., I, 624a. 


58. I Sent., d. 3, p. 1, q. 2, ad 4, I, 73; II Sent., d. 16, a. 1, q. 1, II, 394-395. 
Gilson, The Philosophy of S. Bonaventure, pp. 211 ff. 


59. Cf. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, c. XX, pp. 422-423. 
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and the new one which may be received, it is closely connected with the 
third factor of order, that by which a thing is actually ordered to an end. 

How this would find place in the study of man is evident from what 
has already been said. The Christian philosopher can and must study, first 
of all, the being of man which is the subject of order, the ordinabile, human 
nature itself. Secondly, that in human nature which provides the natural 
capacity or ability for the actual disposition which may be received from 


without. The latter, the gift of divine grace, is not within his province 
to consider.®! 


Conclusion 


Such a procedure for the psychology of St. Bonaventure is not only 
allowable in his thought, but is demanded by the general lines of his phi- 
losophy, since it follows closely the triple division the holy Doctor had laid 
down for his metaphysics. It contains no trace of theologism, but is based 
on a genuine philosophical approach to the subject. The result will be a 
heightened appreciation of the doctrine given in the Breviloguium. It will 
be much more in keeping with the usual course of the Seraphic Doctor’s 
thought than a study that would take up various parts of psychology in 
textbook form, for it would be carried out in the Saint’s own way of tackling 
a problem, and reach the goal that is of central importance in his doctrine 
on man, and in his philosophical teaching in general.62 How this can be 
done the writer hopes to show in the near future. It will prove a delicate 
task, but it may give a new perspective on the anthropology of the Franciscan 
School, even if it may not advance any new explanation of many individ- 
ual points. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. NORBERT OLDEGEERING, O. F.M.:— All Scholastic psychologists agree 
that man is composed of body and soul. The Scholastics are one in affirming that 
man represents a union of two constituent principles —the one corporeal, the other 
spiritual. This harmony among the Schoolmen meets a discord when such questions 
are asked as: “What is the human soul?” “How does the union of body and soul 
obtain in man?” By way of discussion of a phase of Bonaventurian psychology, it is 
serviceable to recall St. Bonaventure’s replies to these two questions. 


60. II Sent., d. 34, a. 2, q. 2, resp., II, 813; and also I Sent., d. 46, q. 5, resp., 
p. 831: Sicut susceptivum (ordinis), non est aliquid ordinabile, nisi quod est ens et 
natura aliqua. Ibid., ad 2: Esse ordinatum praesupponit esse...in eo quod per set 
et in se ordinatur. 

61. II Sent., d. 19, a. 3, q. 1, II, 469. 


62. Cf. E. Longpré, art. “Bonaventure (saint),” Dict. d'histoire et géog., etc., 
loc. cit., col. 752; commenting on the historical significance of St. Bonaventure’s works, 
Father Longpré states that the end of the philosophy of the Seraphic Doctor is to 
render the world intelligible in function of its ultimate end. 
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The Human Soul 


What is the human soul? In the works of St. Bonaventure a fourfold definition 
of the soul is found. The Breviloguium, Il, 9, 5, offers the locus monumentalis of 
the Seraphic Doctor's definition. That passage reads: “The soul, therefore, as capable 
of beatitude, is immortal; hence, although united to a mortal body, it can be separated 
therefrom. For this reason the soul is not only a form but also a hoc aliquid. 
Accordingly, it is united to the body not only as a perfection, but also as a motor; 
and thus through its essence it perfects that which it likewise moves through its power.” 

According to St. Bonaventure, then, the soul is a form, a perfection, a hoc aliquid, 
a motor. This fourfold definition of the soul is one of a number of examples in 
Bonaventurian doctrine of the thirteenth century fusion of Augustinian and Aristotelian 
channels of thought. 


St. Augustine 


St. Augustine defined the soul as ‘‘a rational substance destined to direct the body.” 
With Plato (but without Plato’s erroneous conceptions about the soul’s pre-existence 
and temporal incarceration), St. Augustine emphasized the independent character of 
the soul; he stressed the soul’s individuality, its self-subsistence, in order thus the 
better to insure the soul’s immortality. The Platonic-Augustinian accent lay on the 
soul as a complete something in itself. Always and in all things a faithful follower 
of St. Augustine, the Seraphic Doctor likewise emphasized the soul’s substantial, in- 
dependent character. Apart from its union with the body, the soul is iw se an act, a 
concrete individual substance, a hoc aliquid. Each soul is created by God as a being 
having life, intelligence, liberty. Each soul mirrors the triune God; each soul receives, 
possesses, and distributes the light of the “eternal Sun” after the example of the pro- 
cesses that obtain in the Most Blessed Trinity (Collationes in Hexaemeron, XXII, 
24-40). Like all created substances, the soul is composed of matter and form; it is 
constituted of a material principle of receptivity and change, and a formal principle 
determining and actuating matter as to essence. “This matter [in the soul],” writes 
St. Bonaventure, “is above the conditions of extension, privation, and corruption, 
and is, therefore, called spiritual matter” (In II Sent., a. 1, q. 2, concl., opinio 3). 
Though metaphysically composite, the soul is physically simple in that it is devoid 
of quantitative parts and naturally incapable of decomposition. 


Aristotle 


Aristotle, on the other hand, defined the soul as “the first entelechy of a physical, 
potentially living, and organic body.” The Aristotelian accent rested on the soul in 
its relation to the body. Because of his biological preoccupation, Aristotle was heed- 
less of the separable, immortal status of the soul; he viewed it, therefore, as but a 
co-principle with, a form of, the body. Wholly conversant with Aristotelian philosophy, 
St. Bonaventure accepted the Stagirite’s conception of the soul as the form, the per- 
fection of the body. He expressly rejected the contemporary Arabian interpretation 
of Aristotle according to which there was one soul, one active intellect for all men. 
According to St. Bonaventure, individual souls perfect individual bodies, giving life 
to them. Body and soul are indeed co-principles, mutually dependent, each destined 
and inclined towards union with the other. 

Thus, influenced by the two main currents of thought of his day, the Seraphic 
Doctor viewed the soul from a double vantage-point, viz., in se and relate ad corpus. 
In se, the soul is a hoc aliquid, that is, an individual concrete substance; relate ad 
corpus, it is a form. Further, as a hoc aliquid, the soul is united to the body as 
motor mobilis, as a self-subsistent principle existing throughout the body and en- 
dowing it with immanent activity. To the powers of the soul as mover are due all 
the operations of the composite. As a form, the soul is united to the body in the réle 
of perfectio, as that which perfects an organized body, making it a human body. To 
the soul as perfection of the body is due the completion in being of the composite. 
Hoc aliquid, forma, motor, perfectio: the fourfold Bonaventurian definition of the soul! 
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Relation of Soul and Body 


The second question concerns the “how” of the composition of body and soul in 
man. It has been averred that St. Bonaventure’s adoption of the Platonic-Augustinian 
view of the soul as a complete substance in se, a hoc aliquid, nullifies any substantial 
union of body and soul. In point of fact, Plato did teach that the soul exists in its 
prison-body as a juxtaposed entity. He taught that the union between the two is 
accidental and unnatural. St. Augustine was unable to explain how a spiritual soul 
is united to a material body. He was of the opinion that between body and soul 
there is interposed a subtle agglutinate, somewhat spiritual in nature, by means of 
which the action of the soul reaches the organs of the body. However, St. Augustine 
did intimate that the union is substantial. Man as man is something different from 
either of the component elements of his being. The body is not man, neither is the 
soul; man is the unit formed by both. 


Bonaventurian Doctrine 


The Bonaventurian doctrine is that body and soul are united in man in an intrinsic, 
essential, substantial union. True, St. Bonaventure does teach that the soul is an in- 
dividual substance, constituted of matter and form — a complete substance in the genus 
of spirits. Likewise does he teach that the body is an individual substance, consisting 
of matter and a plurality of forms—a complete substance in the genus of bodies. 
The Seraphic Doctor’s position is that a substantial union does not require that the 
components be exclusively prime matter and substantial form, two incomplete sub- 
stances. His idea of a substantial union is that it is a composition of substances or 
substantial parts so conjoined with each other that the resultant compositum is a new 
substance, uniform in nature and operation. Such a composition is verified in the 
union of body and soul in man. Although body and soul are substances, each com- 
plete in its own genus, both are incomplete in view of their perfect status in com- 
position. Both constituents essentially tend towards union with the other; they are 
naturally destined for mutual embrace. Their union is not an extrinsic one, a juxta- 
position; it is an intrinsic one. The whole soul permeates and vivifies the whole body 
and all of its parts immanently. The resultant compositum, man, is a new substance, 
one person, one nature. This new substance differs from both its components in 
nature and operation. Body and soul united constitute one “principium totale quod 
agendi ac patiendi.” 

Authors are wont to observe that the Aristotelian doctrine concerning the soul 
merits well in accounting for the body-soul union, but suffers when the disembodied 
condition of the soul is under consideration. They point out, further, that the merits 
and demerits of the Platonic-Augustinian presentation are in reverse of that order. 
In emphasizing the complete substantiality of body and soul in themselves as to their 
respective genera, and in emphasizing at the same time their incompleteness as to 
their perfect status in composition, St. Bonaventure has happily combined both view- 
points. It appears legitimate to conclude, then, that the merits of both these channels 
of thought apropos of the soul’s definition and the body-soul union accrue to the 
Bonaventurian position. 
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Absolute and Universal Primacy of Christ 


Fr. Dominic UNGER, O. F. M. Cap. 


Christ and Francis 


A man whom Christ drew towards Himself in a very special way was 
Francis of Assisi. Francis went about calling himself the “Herald of the 
Great King.” Christ Himself oe that idea into his heart by calling him to 
His service through a dream of a wonderful palace, and again from the cross 
of San Damiano. From that day the life of Francis was centered around the 
God-Man. Francis had one thought, and that was to love Christ more and 
more, to honor Him as well as he could, and to imitate Him as closely as 
possible. That he succeeded splendidly is clear from the fact that Christ Him- 
self put the finishing touches to the likeness of Himself in Francis, by sealing 
him with the sacred marks of His own love for men. Moreover the Vicar of 
Christ has testified that no one has so closely imitated Christ as Francis.1 


Franciscan Christology 


Such Christocentric piety and life was bound to exert its influence on the 
followers of Francis. All his true followers have ever adhered to the ideal 
set for them by their Father — an ardent love of, a deep devotion to, and a 
very close imitation of Christ the Ideal. And since for them life was 
intimately bound up with thought, it is but natural that an intense 
Christocentric life would color all their thinking. So when Franciscan 
scholars began to study the sacred sciences, they naturally centered all their 
thought on Christ. St. Bonaventure, for instance, is known for making Christ 
the center of all his theology. In fact the whole Franciscan school extolled 
Christ as highly as possible, according to the well-known phrase of the Doctor 
of the Word Incarnate, Blessed John Duns Scotus: “In commendando 
Christum, malo excedere quam deficere a laude sibi debita, si propter igno- 
rantiam oporteat in alterutrum incidere.”2 They searched through the sacred 
sources of revelation for more information about Christ. They applied 
sound principles of philosophy to this revealed truth in order to get a clearer 
and deeper and broader knowledge of Christ; or, in the words of St. Paul, 
“to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, to know Christ’s love which surpasses knowledge” (Eph. 3:18, 
19). The results of their study we call Franciscan Christology. As is clear, 
it is not a new revelation about Christ; # is simply the contribution of 
Franciscan scholars towards a clearer and deeper and broader understanding 
of the revealed truths about the Incarnate Son of God. 


Just as Christian theology is not merely the theology of the first few cen- 
turies after Christ, so Franciscan Christology is not merely the Christology of 


1. Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Rite expiatis, April 30, 1926. 
2. Opus Oxoniense, lib, 3, dist. 13, q. 4, n. 9 (edit. Vives, vol. 14, p. 463). 
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the Franciscans of the thirteenth century. After all there has been a develop- 
ment in the latter as well as in the former. Nevertheless the great Franciscan 
Masters of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries deserve our special con- 
sideration. It is they who caught the spirit of Christ from St. Francis and 
handed it down to us, Besides, we shall do well to consult those writers 
outside the Franciscan family, who followed the Franciscan theologians. 

Because of their supreme interest in Christ the Franciscans have given us 
an immense treasury of thought on Christ. Franciscan Christology is a vast 
field filled with many interesting and enlightening questions. However, I 
shall limit myself to a consideration of the subject of Christ’s predestination 
and primacy, perhaps better known as the discussion about the final motive 
of the Incarnation, the very heart of Franciscan Christology. 


Why Study the Primacy of Christ? 


As just noted, the primacy of Christ has always interested the followers 
of St. Francis; therefore we should continue their splendid work for the 
glory of Christ. Besides, it is of great practical value for our _— life, 
since it is the foundation of Franciscan Christian piety. As Father Gemelli 
remarks : 


He [Scotus] thus laid the central stone of the edifice of Franciscan piety and 
drew all souls towards Christ, for whom “omnia facta sunt.” The love of the 
Crucified led Scotus, as it had done St. John the Evangelist and St. Paul, to consider 
Christ to be the center and the King of the whole universe. This marvellous 
conception of the universe gave to Franciscan life at once its dominant note. For 
it placed in a sacred light nature, history, and human events, viewing them as 
creatures and incidents, even though they might be rebellious, to play their part in 
contributing to the triumph of Christ, the Mediator. It made of every man a 
worker and a soldier, whether a volunteer or a conscript, in His divine Kingdom. 
For, as Raymond Lull put it, the whole universe was created in order to be 
Christian, and for no other purpose. The thought of St. John and St. Paul — 
passed through the crucible of the mind of Scotus—led to the most absolute 
theocentric conception of Christ as being the Divine, necessary Mediator between 
God and man.3 


Then the study of Christ’s absolute primacy will be of practical value to 
the people. The people must be brought back to Christ, their King. Rulers 
of nations and societies, as also individuals, are trying with might and main 
to dethrone Christ the King.4 Nothing is more conducive to bringing the 

ple back to Christ than the preaching of His excellence to them. That is 
what St. Paul did in his letters, both to the Colossians and to the Hebrews. 
That is what our predecessors did, e. g., St. Bernardine of Siena.> 

Finally, just as the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother 
of Jesus kept the Franciscan school united and made it flourish and reach its 
highest glory in the middle of the nineteenth century, so the doctrine of 
Christ's absolute primacy should renew the spirit of the Franciscan school 
and restore it to its ancient glory.® 


3. The Franciscan Message to the World (Burns, Oates, London, 1934), p. 282. 

4. Pope Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus (N.C. W.C., 1939), p. 10. 

5. Cf. Leonard Bello, O. F.M., Minister Generalis, Litterae encyclicae: “De uni- 
rg Christi primatu atque regalitate,” in Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), 
29 


6. Ibidem, p. 303. 
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By the universal and absolute or of Christ we mean that Christ was 
predestined by God absolutely an ogo for His own glory, then as the 
univetsal Scope of all creation, and as universal Exemplar of all creatures, 


and as universal Mediator of Angels and of men, in the order of nature and 
of grace and of glory from the very beginning, so that Christ is the universal 
Head of the entire Church; in fact, even all the inanimate creation is united 
in and through Him. Again, Christ Jesus was decreed as Redeemer after the 
fall of Adam, but primarily for His own glory, and only secondarily for the 
redemption of man. Thus Christ holds the first place in all things (Col. 1, 18) 
and in Him are all things summarized and brought to a ead (Eph. 1, 10). 


I. STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION 


The first thesis, therefore, and the most important that we have to explain 
and prove is this: God predestined Christ Jesus to be the Son of God abso- 
lutely and primarily for Christ’s own glory, and that in the present economy 
of divine providence. 


Definition of Terms 


God's Predestination: God is the one who predestines Christ; He is the 
efficient cause of the set of final causes we are going to study. Why did He 
decree the incarnation? Predestination: In the broad sense this means the 
planning of the incarnation on the part of God. In the strict sense, it is, 
according to Scotus: “Ordo electionis per voluntatem divinam alicujus crea- 
turae intellectualis vel rationalis ad gratiam et gloriam.”? This definition is 
not unlike that of St. Bonaventure® or of St. Thomas.? 

Christ is the subject of this special predestination, At variance, however, 
with other predestinations in which the person is the subject, the Son of God 
in His divine nature is not the subject of predestination; for that implies a 
dependence and subjection.!° Christ is predestined, says the Seraphic Doctor, 
in His human nature: 


In nobis est praedestinatio respectu naturae et etiam respectu personae, et 
magis proprie respectu personae quam naturae. In Christo autem est praedestinatio 
ratione naturae assumptae, quae sequitur divinam dispositionem, non ratione 
personae. .. .11 


Scotus expresses the same thought: 


Et ita potest naturae huic praeoptare unionem istam in ordine ad gloriam, et 
non personae. Verum est tamen, quod in omnibus aliis ab isto praedestinatio 
respicit personam, quia in nullo alio praedestinavit Deus bonum naturae nisi prae- 
ordinando bonum personae; et ratio est, quia nulla natura praedestinabilis est non 


7. Op. Ox., lib. 1, d. 40, q. unica, n. 2 (vol. 10, p. 680b). 

8. In I Sent., d. 40 (Opera Omnia, edit. ad Aquas Claras, vol. 1, p. 702). 
9. Sum. theol., pars, q. 23, art. 2. 

10. Cf. S. Bonaventura, In III Sent., d. 7, art. 2., q. 1 (vol. 3, p. 177). 
11. Ibidem, q. 3 (vol. 3, p. 181f). 
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personata personalitate creata nisi ista et ideo nec sic potest praeordinari sibi 
bonum nisi isti.12 


The human nature in Christ was predestined to a personal union with 
the divine, which is something most singular, and obtains in this case only.13 
Besides, the human nature is predestined to the supreme glory and grace con- 
sequent upon that personal union.'4 No merits motivated this predestination 
to supreme glory; however, there was something which disposed the human 
nature to receive such great glory and that was the union. 


The object of our discussion, then, is Christ, the “opus summum Dei,” 16 
the ‘tam summum bonum in entibus,”!7 precisely because of that marvellous 
union and that supreme glory and grace. He is the highest communication of 
divine goodness possible.!8 For that reason He is loved by God more than 
all other creatures combined. On this score St. Bonaventure leaves no room 
for doubt: 


Respondeo: Dicendum, quod Christus nominat personam in duabus naturis, 
quarum una est nobilitatis infinitae, et ipsa persona in se, et natura unita ratione 
personae habet quandam nobilitatem et dignitatem singularem et inaestimabilem. 
Ergo absque calumnia potest concedi et dici, quod Deus magis dilexerit et diligat 
Christum quam totum genus humanum.!9 


For that reason, too, Christ can return to God the greatest glory through 
an act of infinite love and adoration. In the words of Scotus: “Vult se diligi 
ab illo qui potest eum summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus ex- 
trinseci.”’2° Or, according to the Most Reverend Leonard Bello, O. F. M., the 
present Minister General, “Praedestinatur: tum uti summus adorator et glori- 
ficator almae Trinitatis, ratione inefiabilis ex Sacratissimo Corde procedentis 
dilectionis.”2! 

Incarnation is a noun of action, and therefore denotes, first of all, the 
divine act whereby the Verbum assumed human nature, i. e., united Himself 
personally with the human nature. By extension it also means the result of that 
act, sc., the union that resulted, and that with or without the sanctifying 
grace and glory that followed the union. By a still further extension we 
speak of the entire life of Christ in this world and also in heaven as the 
incarnation, including all His acts and works. Now if we ask the motive of 
the incarnation, we take incarnation to stand for the entire Christ with all 
His grace and glory and acts, in this world and in heaven. 


12. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, n. 1 (vol. 348b; and in Carolus Balic, O. F. M., 
Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris Subtilis et Marani Theologiae Marianae elementa, Sibenik 
in Jugoslavia, 1933, p. 3 f.). Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 3, q. 24, art. 1-2; 
St. Augustine, In Joan., tract. 105, n. 8 (Pat. lat., vol. 35, col. 1907). 

13. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, n. 2 (vol. 14, p. 349a; Balic, p. 2 f.). 

14. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 13, q. 4, n. 9 (vol. 14, p. 463b) and q. 2, n. 12 (vol. 14, 
449a). 

15. Reportata Parisiensia, lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (MS. Ripoll, 53, fol. 22, from Hercedez, 
“Place du Christ dans la creation selon le b. Jean Duns Scot,” in La France 
Franciscaine, vol. 19 (1936), 48. 

16. Scotus, Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4, n. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 

17. Idem, Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 355; Balic, p. 14). 

18. Cf. Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Divinum illud. 

19. In III Sent., d. 32, art. 1, q. 5, ad 3 (vol. 3, 708b). 

20. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 

21. Encyclica cit., p. 294b. 
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Distinction of Purposes 

As in all works ad extra,22 God had to have a purpose in decreeing the 
incarnation, in predestining Christ. Every agent acts for a finis, and 
every finis is composed of two inseparable parts: the finis qui, or the bonum 
which the agent intends to acquire by his action; and the finis cui, or the 
subject for whom he intends the bonum. These two parts make one finis, 
not two; and they are inseparable: where there is the one there must also be 
the other. If a doctor heals a patient, the patient, and not the doctor, is the 
finis cui of health. And the money obtained by that cure is the Fay qui of 
the doctor and not of the patient.23 The finis qui must be intended for that 
finis cui which is able to receive that particular finis qui. The finis qui and 
the finis cui are complementary, but by no means interchangeable. The finis 
qui of one set of purposes cannot be the finis qui of another set of purposes. 

An agent may will the same bonum, perhaps under a different aspect, to 
different subjects, and that in different degrees; i. e., one of those goods may 
really be the prime mover, and if it were not present, the agent would not act. 
Such an end is called the primary end; the other ends that may induce the 
agent to act are called secondary ends. 

The end for which a work tends by its very nature is called the finis 
operis (e. g., a watch keeps time, a creature gives glory to God) ; the end 
which the agent intends other than the finis operis is the finis operantis (e. g., 
wearing clothes in order to show off). Quite often the finis operis is the 
primary finis, but this need not be. One can will a watch primarily to make 
money. However, the finis operis can never be excluded. By the very fact 
that a man wants to make money selling watches, he must want watches that 
keep time. 

For Christ's Glory: Since God works all things ad extra for His own 
glory, that is, to communicate and manifest His own goodness,?4 He worked 
also the incarnation ultimately for that same reason. Here, however, we are 
not considering God’s glory, but Christ’s glory. We are asking whether God 
willed the incarnation for the glory of Christ; i.e., for Christ's own excel- 
lence, to love Him most of all and to receive the greatest love in return; to 
favor Him with the greatest grace and glory possible. 

Primarily: Since the glory of Christ and His glorifying God is the finis 
operis of the incarnation, God could not have possibly excluded that when 
willing the incarnation. But we should like to know whether Christ was 
willed primarily for that glory, or whether He was willed primarily for the 
benefit of man. God, as a matter of fact, had various motives for willing the 
incarnation ; e. g., to redeem man (Gal. 4:4), to be our teacher (Jn. 18:37), 
to give us an example in virtues (13:15). We maintain that Christ came 
primarily for His own sake and only secondarily for the sake of others. 
Many outside the Franciscan school and a few of the older Franciscans hold 
that Christ came primarily to redeem man. 


22. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 44, art. 4. 

23. Cf. Pere Chrysostome, “Le motif de |’Incarnation: Explication derniere des 
meilleurs Thomistes,” in La France Franc., vol. 8 (1925) 158-164; and “Le motif de 
I’Incarnation d’apres l’Angelicum et l’Ami du Clerge,” in Le France Franc., vol. 15 
(1932) 370. 

24. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 44, art. 4. 
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Priority in God 

When speaking of primary and secondary motives on the part of God, 
we are soe of priorities. Can there be priority in the decrees of a God 
who is most simple and immutable? First of all let us note that we are deal- 
ing not merely with an act of the intellect, but also of the will. God decreed 
the entire present order in one simple act. But that act of the divine will, 
even though in itself it is one and most simple, can still be considered vir- 
tually multiple according to our mode of reasoning, so that we may dis- 
tinguish in that simple divine decree an order of priority and posteriority ; 
i. e., that divine act, infinitely simple in its entity, corresponds to a plurality 
of acts which we would elicit in succession. In thus distinguishing various 
decrees we are really not putting a distinction in the divine will itself. It 
is the things decreed that are distinct and that have an order of relative ex- 
cellence, for which there is a corresponding order of love and predestination 
on God's part.25 God loves one thing more than another. For, His love 
causes things, and some things are more excellent than others. Hence this 
greater excellence must be caused by a greater love of God. By this, how- 
ever, we do not say that God loves one thing more intensely than another.?6 
Because God loves one thing more than another, He wills one thing for 
another. Therefore, the real basis for an order of priority is the order o 
finality among things decreed by God.27 The end must be willed before the 
means, the cause before the effect.28 St. Thomas has numerous examples 
where it is said that God willed one thing for another; e. g., God willed 
corporal creatures for the spiritual;?? He willed nature for grace;3° the 
divine Word assumed the body because of the soul.3! However, let us repeat, 
there is no priority of time or of nature in the will of God Himself. God's 
simple decree is like a photograph which was taken by a single shot; never- 
theless the placing of the figures is according to some precedence. 


That we may speak of a priority of God’s decrees may be proved quite 
convincingly from the Bulla Ineffabilis of Pope Pius IX, where it is said 
that Mary was “‘preordained by one and the same decree with the incarnation 
of divine Wisdom.”32 By that the sp admits at least implicitly that the 
decree concerning Jesus and Mary is distinct from that of the others who 
were predestined, and it is certainly prior.33 


Theologians generally concede that there can be a priority in the decrees 
of God as explained above.34 Molina, however, denied all priority of decrees 


25. Jean Baptiste Bissen, O. F.M., “De praedestinatione absoluta Christi secundum 
D. Scotum expositio doctrinalis,” in Antonianum, vol. 12 (1937), 17 f. 

26. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 20, art. 3. 

27. Suarez, De Incarnatione, \ib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 1, n. 1. 8. 30 (edit. Vives) ; cf. 
also Capreolus, In III Sent., d. 1, q. 1, art. 3, ad 1. 

28. Peze Chrysostome, O.F.M., Le motif de l’Incarnation et les principaux 
Thomistes contemporains (Cattier, Tours, 1921), p. 117. 

29. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 65, art. 2. 

30. Ibid., pars 1, q. 62, art. 6, ad 1. 

31. Ibid., pars 3, q. 65, art. 5. 

32. Cf. B. A. McKenna, The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception (Washington, 

. C., 1929), ch. 1 “Ineffabilis Deus,” p. 5. 
33. Pere Chrysostome, Thomistes contemporains, p. 154. 
34. Cf. Scotus, Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 354 f.; Balic, p. 5). 
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in order to solve the contradiction between the fact that Christ is the finis of 
all creation and that He came only to redeem.3> However, in other places if 
there is question of finding and ordering divine decrees, He is second to none. 
The celebrated Billot, likewise, takes issue with Scotus on this point.> 


Absolutely: Christ was predestined absolutely. His existence does not 
depend on some contingent being or act, and especially not on the sinful act 
of man. It was not occasioned by the need of redemption on man’s part. 
Scotus said: ‘The fall of man was not the cause of Christ’s predestination. 
Even though neither man nor angel fell, nor other men besides Christ were to 
be created, still Christ would have been thus predestined,”37 That was a very 
emphatic way of saying that Christ was predestined first and absolutely in 
the present order. He does not thereby hold that Christ was actually ever to 
exist alone. He states explicitly that Christ was predestined as “Head of the 
celestial Court.’’38 

In the present Economy of Divine Providence: By approaching our sub- 
ject from the angle of Christ’s predestination, as Scotus approached it, we are 
ipso facto putting Christ into the present actual order. P. Bernardus a 
Bononio, O. F. M. Cap., wrote concisely and precisely on this point: 


Quod ideo hic intendimus, non est aliqua sola mentis speculatio, sed motivum 
investigare praecipuum, seu causam finalem praecisam Incarnationis: an scilicet 
fuerit sola reparatio hominis lapsus, ita ut si homo non fuisset lapsus, nec Verbum 
fuisset incarnatum; an vero fuerit praecipue communicatio ipsius Dei ad hominem, 
manifestatio divinarum perfectionem; ita ut etiam antequam fuisset praevisum Adae 
peccatum, adhuc decrevisset Deus incarnari. Unde patet hanc quaestionem proprie 
procedere de facto, et de lege praesenti, quatenus non supponit in Deo alia decreta 
possibilia, sed illa sola, quae revera nunc in eo sunt. Non autem quaerit de 
possibili, an scilicet possibilis fuisset Verbi incarnatio etiam Ada non peccante. 


The Christ who was conceived and born of the Virgin Mary, lived and 
died and now reigns gloriously in heaven, that same Christ was predestined 
absolutely for His own glory. We are taking the discussion out of the purely 
hypothetical order and are placing it into the present economy of divine 
Providence. Christ is actually supreme glorifier and adorer of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, and He will be such for all eternity, and that by virtue of 
that original decree of absolute predestination. In fact, even in regard to the 
secondary purpose of Christ’s coming, sc., the mediation there is an effect of 
His absolute gp wierge- goes 5c., the glory of the Angels and of Mary who 
was preserved from all sin. And we may say that the present work of 
sanctifying and of glorifying all men through Christ, is still the effect of 
their predestination in Christ before Adam’s sin (cf. Eph. 1:3-6), even 
though it must now be redeemed first (cf. Eph. 1:7-9a). 


Not a Hypothesis 


Many of those who deny Christ’s absolute primacy say that we are dealing 
with a purely hypothetical case, They seem to have been misled by the fact 


35. In S. Thomam, pats 1, q 23, 4-5. 

36. De Verbo Incarnato (edit. 7, Apud Aedes Univ. Gregorianae, Romae, 1927), 
p. 40. 

37. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, 2. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 

38. Rep. Barcin., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3 (Balic, p. 182). 
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that the question of the motive of the incarnation is often treated somewhat 
indirectly by answering the question of whether the Son of God would still 
have come, even though Adam had not sinned. Not even all followers of 
Scotus treat the matter directly from the viewpoint of Christ’s predestination. 

Scotus considers the deduction of Christ’s coming, even though Adam 
had not sinned, quite logical, and so do his followers. Frassen, for instance, 
has the general section: “De causa finali et motiva Incarnationis,”3° under 
which he treats the question: ““Utrum si Adamus non peccasset, Filius Dei 
mon minus esset incarnatus.’”40 And as argument he adduces the truth 
that Christ was predestined absolutely. Therefore, that conditional sentence 
means that Christ was so absolutely predestined that no contingent being or 
act, much less a sinful act, could influence Christ’s coming. Consequently 
even if Adam had not sinned Christ would still have come; in fact, more so, 
because sin is really the only thing that might have motivated God to cancel 
the plan about Christ and creation. The absolute predestination of Christ in 
the present order could not be stated more emphatically than by that condi- 
tional clause. The apodasis is real: Christ was actually decreed before sin. 
The protasis is unreal: Adam actually sinned. The protasis is merely a con- 
tingent circumstance that cannot effect the absolute truth of the apodasis. 
If Christ was predestined absolutely, then He must have become incarnate 
under any circumstance, and no creature nor act of a creature could impede 
His coming. Consequently, it is perfectly legitimate to add an unreal protasis 
and say, even if this thing or that had not taken place Christ would still have 
come. That is altogether different from a pure futurible, in which both 
protasis and apodasis are unreal; e. g., if you had done penance, he would 
have converted, You did not do penance, nor did he convert. But Christ 
was actually predestined, though Adam had not sinned. It is like saying, 
Christ is so absolutely predestined that He would have come in spite of 
Adam's sin. There is nothing absurd about such a hypothetical statement. 
If Christ actually existed in the mind of God before sin as the Mediator of 
angels and of our First Parents in paradise, and, therefore, before sin was 
foreseen (as we hope to prove), He was actually their Mediator. Hence, if 
this mediatorship of Christ was not an absurd fiction on God’s part, Christ 
would have had to come even if there were no sin. Suppose a young man 
decides to become a doctor in a town where there are no sick people. He 
wants to make a name for himself by preserving these people in good health. 
However, before he actually gets there most of the people fall sick. He now 
decides to go there to cure them and after that to preserve their health. 
Surely we can say that even if no one had fallen sick he would still have 
come as a doctor, even though he would then have come with preventive 
medicines alone, and not with remedial medicines. 


Parallel Case 


There are a number of similar deductions in St. Thomas’ Summa where. 
he discusses questions of what would have happened in the state of inno- 


39. Claudius Frassen, Ord. Min., Scotus Academicus (Romae, 1720), p. 242b.. 
40. Ibid., p. 243. 
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cence had it continued. A question that is particularly to the point is that of 
whether there would have been generations in the state of innocence. With 
St. Augustine he answers affirmatively, arguing from the great good that 
generation is and from its purpose.41 We can conclude, then, that the h 
thetical clause, “If Adam had not sinned,” really presupposes Christ’s abso- 
lute predestination. That consequence is not “vicious and erroneous.’’42 


Impassible Body of Christ 


Those who hold Christ’s absolute predestination make the further deduc- 
tion that even if Adam had not sinned, Christ would have come and that 
coming would have been in an impassible body. There are those who ridicule 
also this deduction.43 However, like the deduction from which it proceeds, 
it is a legitimate, even though not so direct, inference from the fact of 
Christ’s absolute predestination and from what we know of the gift of im- 
passibility given to Adam in paradise. Suffering is the result of sin alone. 
Christ took on a passible body merely to expiate for sin,44 and as soon as that 
work was finished He made Himself impassible. In the state of innocence 
there would have been no such reason for a passible body; therefore, there is 
only one other possibility, an impassible body. 

Scotus went further and said that Christ’s body would have been glorious 
from the beginning because His glorified soul called for a glorified body 
unless there was a grave reason to the contrary, such as redemption.4> How- 
ever, that deduction is not so certain. One might wonder if Christ would not 
have led an ordinary life externally while on this earth, impassible indeed, as 
Adam was, but not in a glorified body until He was to leave this world. 

Our adversaries think they can prove that Christ was not predestined 
absolutely because He actually came in a passible flesh, They argue some- 
thing like this: Only that which actually takes place in the order of execution, 
was preordained by God. But Christ assumed a passible body. Therefore 
there was a decree only to that effect, and no decree to come in an impassible 
body, as far as the present order is concerned. Consequently, if Adam had 
not sinned, there would have been no Christ at all.46 

They fail to distinguish between two things: sc., the substance of Christ's 
coming, and that for absolute primary and secondary motives, and the mode 
of His coming, depending on the secondary motives, God can decree some- 
thing absolutely guoad substantiam and conditionally quoad modum et moti- 
vum, and finally absolutely guoad modum also when the condition is verified. 
And there is here no question of a change on the part of the immutable will 
of God, no more than for any other conditional volition on God’s part. We 
can prove this point by a pari cases. Let me note though that some of the 
a pari cases adduced by some authors, do not seem to be really a pari. Some 


41. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 98, art. 1; cf. pars 1, qq. 96-101. 


42. P. Carmelo, O. F. M. Cap., argues against it in “De Incarnationis motivo ac de 
Christi Domini Primatu,” in Collectanea Franciscana, vol. 7 (1937), p. 176 and 344. 


43. Ibid. p. 345. 

44. Scotus, Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 15). 
45. Ibid. 

46. Cf. Frassen, op. cit., p. 257. 
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argue that just as Adam was decreed immortal in the beginning, and mortal 
after the sin, so Christ was decreed impassible and then, passible.47 But the 
parity does not hold. For in that case, and in other similar cases, only one of 
the alternatives is willed conditionally, the other is actual and absolute: Adam 
was absolutely willed immortal from the beginning, and conditionally mortal ; 
then after his sin, absolutely mortal and conditionally immortal (immortality 
of heaven). But in the case of Christ both alternatives are willed condi- 
tionally at one time. In any case in which we have alternatives conditioned 
by the free act of a creature, we have an a pari argument. 


Examples 


Adam quoad substantiam, i.e., body and soul and grace, was willed 
absolutely ata the beginning; his glorious body or his reprobation were 
willed conditionally from the beginning. His glorious body was willed abso- 
lutely at death. Likewise, every case of predestination is a pari; God gives 
everyone sufficient grace absolutely; but the salvation or reprobation is willed 
conditionally, depending on the final outcome. After death he wills either 
salvation or reprobation absolutely. It seems to me that to deny the pos- 
sibility of Christ’s predestination absolutely guoad substantiam and condi- 
tionally guoad modum, is to deny the possibility of predestination or repro- 
— post praevisa merita, for that involves an absolute and a conditional 
ecree. 

Again, Adam would certainly have had children even in the state of inno- 
cence.48 God, therefore, preordained these children absolutely to exist. But 
since they would have been born immortal in the state of innocence, and 
since they were actually born mortal, God could not have willed them abso- 
lutely either way before the sin of Adam; so He had to will them condi- 
tionally immortal or mortal, depending on the state in which the human race 
would be at their birth. After their birth or after Adam’s sin they would be 
decreed absolutely one way or the other. The case of the doctor given above 
would illustrate the point. St. Lawrence of Brindisi gives us a number of 
illustrations taken from incidents in Sacred Scripture.>° 


Retrospect 

We shall now apply those principles to Christ. He was predestined abso- 
lutely to become incarnate in order to glorify God, and that purpose of His 
coming would be fulfilled regardless of the mode of His coming; sc., whether 
in an impassible or a passible body. So the fact that He did not have an 
impassible body at the beginning of His life is no argument that He came 
only by force of the decree that settled the mode of His coming in a passible 
body. Again, Christ was predestined to come as Mediator of Angels and of 


47. J-B. Petit-Bornand, O. F.M.Cap., Proludium de Primatu Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et Causa Motiva Incarnationis; translated from the French by P. Ambrosius a 
Saldo, O. F.M. Cap. (Barcinonae, 1902), p. 133 f. 

48. St. Thomas, Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 98, art. 1. 

49. Ibid., q. 97. 

50. Cf. Mariale (Opera Omnia, Ex Officina Typographica Seminarii, Patavii, 
1928), vol. 1, p. 81. 
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men; He was to give them grace and glorify them, and He was to do this 
before the foreknowledge and permission of sin. The effect of this decree, 
too, actually took place when the angels received grace and were glorified 
through the mediation of Christ in the period of their trial, and when Adam 
and Eve in paradise received grace through His mediation. That grace and 
glory were given prior to the sin of man. So, again, from the fact that 
Christ actually began His life in a passible body, we cannot argue that He 
was not predestined absolutely. Moreover, since God knew that angels and 
men were free beings and might lose the grace given them, He predestined 
Christ to be the Savior (Preserver) of those who would never lose it; sc., the 
good angels and Mary, and the Redeemer of those who would lose it and 
would be redeemed again through God’s mercy. And so He predestined 
Christ Jesus conditionally to come either in an impassible body if no one 
would have sinned before His coming, or in a passible body if some sinned 
and would have to be redeemed. Finally after the actual fall of Adam was 
foreseen and permitted, God predestined Christ absolutely to come in a 
passible flesh and redeem man. However, it is clear that this last decree did 
not cancel the first absolute decree; it merely modified that decree as far as 
His mode of coming was concerned. 


Consequently there is no substantial change and no substantially new 
decree is needed. The original decree continues in full force both in regard 
to its primary and in regard to its secondary absolute ends. It is only slightly 
modified as to the mode because of the secondary conditioned purpose of His 
coming. This is really only a slight addition; for Christ was passible only 
for the short space of His earthly career. As soon as the work of redemption 
was consummated in actu primo, He assumed a glorified body. And even 
during His mortal life He was glorified on Mount Thabor. It seems there- 
fore that Christ could be passible or impassible at will. In fact, He asserted: 
“No one takes it (My life) from Me, but I lay it down of Myself” (Jn. 
10:18). That is the doctrine of the Fathers. The so-called change from 
an impassible to a passible body is not so difficult, nor so very important in 
this discussion. P, Chrysostom, O. F.M., suggests that we omit the dis- 
cussion altogether. Certainly more important is the change of the motive of 
the secondary ends; sc., from pure Mediator to Redeemer. 


Intermediate Ends 


That the discussion of the motive of the incarnation deals with primary 
and secondary ends, as explained above, was admitted by all theologians, as 
far as I know, until 1937 when P. Carmelo, O. F. M. Cap., advanced a new 
theory for reconciling the differences between Scotists and Thomists.52 With 
the Scotists he holds that Christ is the finis of all creation and the first pre- 
destined; and with the Thomists he holds that Christ came merely to redeem. 
How does he explain that contradiction? He insists that we distinguish the 


51. St. John Chrysostom, Hom. 60, n. 2 in Joan. (Pat. graec., vol. 59, col. 529f.). 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joan. 10, 18, lib. 7-8 (Pat. graec., vol. 74, col. 10). 
St. Augustine, In Joan., tract. 47, n. 11 (Pat. lat., vol. 35, col. 1758 f.); and De 
civitate Dei, lib. 14, c. 9, n. 13 edit. B. Dombart-(Teubnerus, Lipsiae, 1918), p. 22 f. 
52. Op. cit., Coll. Franc., vol. 7 (1937), 161-178; 342-356. 
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various meanings of the word incarnation. He claims that incarnation means: 
1) the coming of Christ into this world; 2) the mortal life of Christ in this 
world; 3) the eternal life of Christ in heaven; 4) the existence of Christ 
simply, including his life on earth and in heaven.>3 Let us note, first of all, 
that “Christ’s coming into this world” is not philosophical enough when 
giving a definition of incarnation, because it might mean the mystery of the 
Annunciation or the mystery of Christmas. Moreover, I don’t know if it was 
ever necessary, or even advisable, to speak of Christ’s glorious life in heaven 
as the incarnation, except the need that P. Carmelo has to get in his theory. 
Below we shall show that Christ’s glorious heaven began in the womb of 
Mary. (Cf. above for the meanings of incarnation.) 

Now P. Carmelo asserts, but does not prove, that the incarnation in the 
sense of the glorious life of Christ in heaven was for the glory of Christ, 
and in that life He is the fimis of all creation; on the other hand, the 
incarnation in the first and second meaning given, is for the redemption 
of man.%4 

P. Carmelo seems to think that it is necessary to reconcile the opinions 
of the Scotists and Thomists.5> Since when, may we ask, need these two 
opinions be reconciled? Were the two schools reconciled in regard to the 
Immaculate Conception? Yes, by a dogmatic definition in favor of Scotus. 
The texts of Sacred Scripture and of the Fathers can be explained by primary 
and secondary purposes of the incarnation. The opinions of the Scotists and 
Thomists cannot be reconciled. 


Refutation 


Certainly, P. Carmelo fails to reconcile them. He does not touch the 
point of the controversy about the final motive. He thinks it is a question 
of comparing the various stages in the life of Christ with each other; whereas 
it is a question of whether the incarnation in his fourth meaning, sc., the 
entire earthly and glorified life combined of Christ, was decreed primarily 
for others, more precisely, for the redemption of man, or primarily for 
Christ’s own sake. Certainly, one may discuss the relation between Christ’s 
life on earth and His life in heaven; but that does not touch the question of 
the motive of the incarnation as such. I can still ask: Was the incarnation 
from the conception in Mary’s hallowed womb until and including His 
eternal moment of heavenly glory, primarily for man’s redemption, or 
primarily for Christ’s glory? It is not a question of the relation between the 
proximate and ultimate fines in Christ’s life, but of the primary and 
secondary fines. 


Broad Statements 


Besides, his insistence on the distinctions in the incarnation, and his fail- 
ure to distinguish between primary and secondary ends, cause him to make 
some rather broad statements. For example: 


53. Ibid., p. 164. 
54. Ibid., pp. 165 and 167. 
55. Ibid., p. 353. 
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Significante voce “Incarnatio” Christi in hunc mundum adventum, vel vitam 
temporalem ipsius, morte crudelissima absolutam, certo certius Incarnatio ad re- 
demptionem humani generis fuit ordinata.56 


Now if by that he means that the coming of Christ on earth and the life 
on earth had for its purpose the redemption alone, the assertion must be 
denied. Even according to the Thomists, Christ’s life on earth was secondarily 
for His own glory; and of course, Scotists hold it was primarily for Christ's 
own glory. Moreover, if he means that the work of the redemption itself 
was not for Christ’s glory, he errs. The work of the redemption was at 
least secondarily for Christ’s own glory even in this life already — all admit 
that. St. Lawrence of Brindisi maintains that even this work of redemption 
was willed primarily for Christ’s own glory and not for man’s benefit. 
Again, P. Carmelo asserts: 


...dicente vero vitam illam quam in caelis nunc habet atque aeternaliter 
habiturus est, exprimente totalem Christi existentiam, uno verbo, ipsum Christum, 
non solum non fuit ordinata ad redemptionem, sed redemptio cum omnibus, quae 
secum fert, adventus, vita temporalis, plagae, mors in cruce..., in Christum ordi- 
nantur, in ipsius aeternam gloriosamque in caelis vitam.57 


This passage possibly indicates that the life of Christ on earth, the redemp- 
tion, is for Christ’s glorious life in heaven only. It is true that Christ’s life 
on earth merited for Him a glorious Body and a glorious Name (Cf. Phil. 
2:8-10; Lk. 24:26; also St. Thomas, Summa, 3, q. 59, art. 3). But that was 
only external glory (Summa, 2, q. 20, art. 3), and it was already due to 
Christ because of beatific Vision which was not merited. Christ’s heaven 
began in the all-sacred womb of His Mother. From the very first moment 
He enjoyed beatific glory, and in no way merited that by His life on earth. 
From the first moment of His conception He was the Opus Summum, for 
which all created things were made. Consequently also the redemption was 
for Christ’s glory on earth. P. Carmelo writes: 


Intellegunt (Scotus and his followers), ut patet (?), vitam Christi mortalem 
atque in oblivionem tradunt praecipuam existentiae Christi partem, vitam qua 
fruitur in caelis. 


The ut patet that the Scotists restrict their motive to the mortal life of 
Christ, is utterly false. They take into consideration the first moment of His 
conception and include the never-ending life of glory in heaven; and accord- 
ing to them the primary motive of that entire life of Christ is in the glory of 
Christ. Moreover, they need not distinguish between Incarnation and in- 
carnation, because Christ began His glorious life at the first moment of His 
life. The Hypostatic Union demanded that glory.°* Already for that first 
moment must we be able to answer the question of “Cur Deus Homo?” 
And our answer is: Primarily for His own glory and secondarily to glorify 
angels and men. 

If by his assertion, P. Carmelo means that Christ’s glorious life in heaven 
is in no way for the redemption, I again beg to differ. Christ’s life in 


56. Ibid., p. 165. 
57. Ibid. 
58. Scotus, Rep. Barcin., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3 (Balic, p. 184). 
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heaven, as also His life on earth, is primarily for His own glory; but it is 
secondarily for the sake of creatures, for whom He is Mediator. Even the 
glorious Christ in heaven is still Mediator, and will be Mediator for all 
eternity because He is Mediator of our glory, and our glory will be eternal. 
As glory is above grace so Christ’s mediation in heaven surpasses His media- 
tion on earth. 

That Christ’s glorious life is in no way for the redemption as such, must 
be distinguished, too. P. Carmelo writes: ““Absurdum pariter est Christum in 
caelis nunc regnantem redemptionem nostram operari. Redemptio peracta 
perfectaque fuit ipsius morte crudelissima in crucis patibulo.”5 It is quite 
true that the work of the redemption was accomplished on the Cross, but that 
was only in actu primo. It must still be applied to men. In the Encyclical 
Studiorem ducem of Pope Pius XI we read that St. Thomas wrote well about 
the Redemption of the human race by Jesus Christ, and about that redemp- 
tion’s being continued by the Church and through the sacraments, both of 
which St. Thomas calls certain relics of the divine incarnation.©° But it is 
really Christ who is the chief Minister of the sacraments; so it is He, glori- 
ously reigning in heaven, who is continuing the work of the redemption. 
From heaven He distributes the graces He merited while on earth. In heaven 
He continues as Priest: “But He, because He continues forever, has an ever- 
lasting priesthood. Therefore He is able at all times to save those who come 
to God through Him, since He lives always to make intercession for them” 
(Hebr. 7:25). After the last judgment the redemption also in actu secundo 
will cease; but the effect of that redemption will be eternal and Christ will be 


our eternal Mediator, our eternal High-Priest. In this sense Christ in glory 


will be eternally for creatures, but only secondarily; primarily He is for 
Himself. 


II. THE ARGUMENTS 


The first arguments we shall take from Christ’s triple causal relation to 
other creatures. We shall prove that Christ is the universal finis, the universal 
Exemplar, and the universal Mediator of all creatures. And from that fact 
we shall show that Christ had to be decreed prior to all creatures, and that 
His existence does not depend on theirs in the sense that they can impede 
His existence. After that we shall discuss a few arguments taken from reason, 
at least seemingly so. 


ARGUMENT 1 


Christ is the final cause of all created things in the order of nature and of 
grace and of glory, including angels and men and all other creatures. These 
things would never have been created but for Christ, to whom they must give 
glory. But if Christ is the final cause of all things, then He is the first work 
of God ad extra and He is decreed absolutely for His own glory. 


59. Op. cit., p. 177. 
60. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 15 (1923), 319. 
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Finis Is First 


Both of these premises need be proved. Let us prove the minor first. 
Right order demands that the end be in the mind of the intelligent agent 
before the things that are intended. That is a philosophical axiom. It must 
be so with metaphysical necessity, for the end sets the agent in motion and 
without the end there is no action at all. But that means that Christ Himself 
had to be first in God’s mind. For, as explained above, every finis is composed 
of a finis qui and a finis cui. Now if Christ’s glory is the fimis gui, then the 
only subject capable of receiving that glory is Christ Himself. We cannot 
speak of the glory of Christ as the fimis gui and the redemption of man as the 
finis cui; no more than we can speak of the fame of the physician as the finis 
qui, and the cure of the patient as the fini: cui, The fame of the physician is 
for the physician, and he must exist to receive it; the glory of Christ is for 
Christ, and He must exist, at least intentionally, to receive it. Consequently, if, 
as we hope to prove conclusively, Christ’s glory is the final cause of all crea- 
tion, then not only the glory of Christ, but Christ Himself, must be in the 
mind of God before all creatures who will be created for His glory and to 
whom they owe their existence. A fortiori He must be present intentionally 
before the sinful acts of those creatures. Consequently, He is decreed first and 
absolutely; but if He is decreed first and absolutely, it must be for His own 


sake, because no other creature exists as yet. 


Another Proof 


It is impossible for Christ to be willed primarily as the finis of all creation 
and still become incarnate essentially and primarily as Mediator of man from 
the beginning of creation, much less only as Redeemer after the fall, on con- 
dition of the fall. In other words, it is impossible for God to will the uni- 
verse of creatures first and then will Christ as the finis of that universe; it is 
more impossible for God to will the universe of creatures and even foresee 
their sinful acts, and only then will Christ as the final cause of a// creatures 
from the beginning. Christ cannot be the final cause of all creation and still 
be willed primarily for the redemption of man.‘! 


Contradiction 


The greater good cannot be the finis of another and still be willed pri- 
marily for that other. For, the finis is first in the mind of the agent. So if 
the greater is the finis of the less, then the greater must be in the mind of the 
agent before the less, and there is no longer a question of the greater existing 
merely for the less. That would be a contradiction. The end is first and sets 
the other causes in motion; but if the greater is the finis of the less, then the 
less would not exist if there were no greater. 


61. Pere Chrysostome, O. F.M., “Le motif de l'Incarnation d’apres l’Angelicum et 
l'Ami du Clerge,” in La France Franc. vol. 15 (1932), pp. 366 and 373. 
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If Christ exists intentionally in God’s mind prior to all creatures as the 
end of all, then He does so independently of sin; and there is no longer any 
question of His coming merely for the redemption from sin. Once in the 
mind of God prior to all creatures, always there; and no subsequent con- 
tingent being or act, least of all sinful acts, could interfere with His existence 
as such. Again, there would be a contradiction in this, that Christ as finis 
of all would be the raison d’etre of all creatures, and that He would still not 
exist except for sin. “Christ as end of all” means: If there were no Christ 
there would be no creatures. And on the other hand, “Christ only at the 
occasion of sin” means “no sin, no Christ.” If, then, there were no sin (men 
would still exist), there would be no Christ, but if no Christ there would be 
no creatures.6* To put that contradiction in other words, “Christ only for 
the redemption” means that Christ was intended only after the fall. But 
“Christ as the finis of all” means that Christ is in the mind of God prior to 
all creatures and absolutely. 


Glory from All 


If Christ is the finis of all creation, He must receive glory from all ctea- 
tures from the very beginning of creation, and the subject of a fimis must exist 
at least intentionally to receive that finis; and that is precisely the type of 
finis that Tradition attributes to Christ. But if Christ had been willed by God 
only after the fall, he would have been present in God’s mind only after the 
fall and He would not have been present in God’s mind at the creation of 
the angels and of man in paradise and of all creatures before the fall; He 
would have had no relation with these whatsoever, not even in the mind of 
God, before the fall. Consequently He could not have been their finis. It would 
have been metaphysically impossible for Christ to have the glory of creation 
from the beginning, including the glory of the angels and of Adam in paradise, 
if He was willed only for the redemption. Nothing that preceded the fall 
could have been willed for Christ who as yet did not exist even intentionally. 
These things would be excluded from Christ’s glory and He would not be 
the universal final cause of all creation that Tradition claims for Him. 

Therefore Christ was willed by God from the very beginning as the First 
and Absolute End of all creation, and consequently primarily for His 
own glory. 


Extrinsic Authority for the Minor 


As for the value of this argument from the end to priority and absolute 
existence, we have the testimony of all those who hold the absolute primacy 
of Christ. St. Lawrence of Brindisi puts it in the form of a contradiction as 
we did above: 


Si igitur non Christus propter Adam, sed Adam propter Christum creatus fuit, 
sicut non vir propter mulierem, sed mulier propter virum facta fuit; nam caput 
mulieris vir, caput autem viri Christus, ergo etiam si Adam non peccasset, venisset 


62. Ibid., p. 366. 
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in mundum Christus; alioquin si non peccasset Adam, nec creatus fuisset mundus, 
cum omnia propter Christum creata sint.63 


Frassen argues formally from the finis to priority: 


Ille primo intenditur in ordine creationis, propter quem omnia creata sunt et 
condita: sed omnia creata et condita sunt propter Christum: ... Major patet; finis 
enim prius intenditur ab operante quam ea quae sunt ad et propter finem: Minor 
vero probatur...(He cites Col. 1, 16; 1 C. 3, 23; Hebr. 2, 10; and some 
Fathers) .64 


Again, he writes: 


Concedunt adversarii, quod ordinate volens prius vult finem, quam ea quae 
sunt ad finem: sed Christus est finis immediatus oranium creatarum, tam ordinis 
naturae, quam ordinis gratiae: igitur prius intenditur a Deo, quam creaturae 
caeterae, Cujuscumque sint ordinis.65 


Suarez, tuo, admits that the argument from finis to first in this question 
is valid: 


Sumendus ergo est hic ordo ad divinam voluntatem ordinantem unum ad aliud, 
et volentem unum propter aliud,...proprie, ut unum sit propter aliud. Et juxta 
haec, illud intelligitur prius in voluntate divina, quod est tanquam ratio et finis 
alterius; illud vero posterius, quod est propter aliud, licet in re ipsa prius intelli- 
gamus Deum exsequi medium quam finem.%6 


St. Thomas himself states that we can argue from the final cause of a 
thing to priority, when he writes: “Quanto aliquid est melius in effectibus, 
tanto est prius in intentione agentis.”’67 

St. Cyril of Alexandria, arguing against the heretics who deny the divinity 
of the Verbum, has this to say: “Si propter nos Filius factus est, primi nos 
erimus apud Deum; sic enim Deus nos primo, deinde Filium propter nos 
intendisse videtur.’’® 


An Objection 


Garrigou-Lagrange tries to weaken the above arguments by appealing to 
the principle of mutual causality which he found in St. Thomas. True, there 
is such a thing as mutual relation between causes: The acorn produces the 
oak and the oak produces the acorn. The budy is for the soul and the soul 
is for the body; Christ the Redeemer is for man, and man is for Christ. But 
Garrigou-Lagrange misses the point of St. Thomas, who says that the causes 
are mutually related but under different aspects: A painful cutting (as efficient 
cause) is related to a cure; and a cure (as fimis) is related to the painful 
cutting; but not with the same priority, because the fimis is always prior to 
the action of the agent. Most of all is there no simultaneity of mutual causes 
if the terms are contradictory as we have shown above. 


63. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 81. 

64. Op. cit., p. 247. 

65. Ibid., p. 251. 

66. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 1, n. 12. 

67. Contra Gentiles, lib. 1, c. 44, n. 1. 

68. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (Pat. graec., vol. 75, col. 253). 

69. “Causae ad invicem sunt causae,” in Angelicum, vol. 9 (1932), 21-43. Cf. 
the refutation by P. Chrysostome, cited in footnote 61. 
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b. Christ Is the Final Cause of All Creation 


Franciscan Tradition 


Having proved the minor of our argument, we will now show that Christ 
is the Final Cause of all creation according to the fairly unanimous 
Franciscan tradition; and that that is confirmed by nearly all theologians, 
even by those who oppose the primacy of Christ; that it is the doctrine of 
the Fathers; and finally that it receives supreme i gare by an indul- 
genced prayer which mentions this doctrine explicitly. We shall quote some 
outstanding authorities from the Franciscan school. Frassen was quoted above. 
The Most Reverend Leonard Bello, O. F. M., Min. Gen., in his encyclical 
wrote up the doctrine chiefly from the viewpoint of Franciscan tradition, and 
he has this to say: Christ was predestined 


tum uti ratio essendi necnon et causa finalis stricte intellecta;70...(and) totius 
divinae oeconomiae causa finalis necnon Curiae caelestis caput mysticum consti- 
tuitur....Ipse quoque mundus materialis non nisi ad laudem Christi creatus 
fuit....71 


St. Bonaventure taught that Christ is the fimis and primarily intended, 
even though he holds that Christ was decreed only because of the Redemption: 


Ad illud quod objicitur propter quod unumquodque tale et illud magis, di- 
cendum quod illud verum est, secundum quod propter dicit habitudinem causae 
finalis principalis, non prout dicit habitudinem inducentis. Humanum vero genus 
respectu incarnationis et nativitatis Christi non fuit ratio finaliter movens, sed 
quodam modo inducens. Non enim Christus ad nos finaliter ordinatur, sed nos 
finaliter ordinamur ad ipsum, quia non caput propter membra, sed membra propter 
caput. Ratio tamen inducens ad tantum bonum fuit reparationis remedium, sicut 
in principio hujus libri fuit ostensum (d. 1, art. 2, q. 2). Sed ex hoc non 
sequitur, quod genus humanum sit melius, quia minus bonum potest inducere ad 
faciendum majus bonum.?72 


He failed to see the contradiction in his position. This seems to be the 
beginning of Cajetan’s distinction. 
St. Bernardine remarks: 


Secundo ratio, quare Deus cuncta creavit, est propter Christi exaltationem. Nam 
principalis creatura in creatione intenta a Deo ab aeterno fuit, quam ipse praedesti- 
navit ad personalem unionem; et cum ipsa persona Christi sit omnium summa in 
ordine gratiae, qui superat ordinem naturae, ad ipsum Deus, qui in omnibus 
primatum tenet, et ad ejus gloriam et honorem omnia ordinavit, ut ex omnibus bonis 
et malis accrescat Deo-Homini Jesu Christo. ...”73 


If there were any doubt about this omnia referring to the entire creation, that 
is removed by the fact that St. Bernardine teaches that Christ is Mediator of 
the angels from the beginning. Cf. below. 

Joannes de Ovando, Ord. Min., states: 


70. Op. cit., p. 294. 

71. Ibid., p. 300b. 

72. In III Sent., d. 32, art. 1, q. 5, ad 3 (vol. 3, p. 706a-b). 

i universali regno Jesu Christi,” Sermo 54, art. 1 (Opera Omnia, vol. 1, 
L 326). 
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Non solum Christus Dominus est primus omnium praedestinatorum, sed est 
caput et finis omnium operum Dei, ita ut omnia alia quae Deus fecit ex amore 
Christi fecerit, in quem cuncta ordinavit.74 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi is rich in this regard, and Scripture scholar that 
was, he quotes a number of passages to prove his point: 


Plus diligit rex unicum filium, quam omnes servos. Non fuit praedestinatus 
Christus propter Electos; sed Electi omnes propter Christum, in gloriam Christi. 
Sic Paulus ad Eph. 1, 3-6....Ubi manifeste docet Paulus quod omnes Electi in 
gloriam Christi praedestinati sunt. Prima autem ad Cor. 3, 22-23...,i.€., omnia 
propter vos sunt, vos autem propter Christum. Nam omnes sumus Christi servi, 
etiam Angeli: Eph. 3, 10: In nomine Jesu omne genu caelestium flectitur. Et ad 
Hebr. 1, 2 ait: Quem constituit heredem universorum, per quem fecit et saecula. 


Scribens etiam ad Colossenses docet quod propter Christum omnia creata sunt; ait 
enim; 1, 15-17... .75 


He writes further: 


Fundamentum Christus est totius creaturae, totius gratiae, totius gloriae, 
quoniam finis est omnium, propter quem omnia creata sunt.76 


And from the same source: 


Nec solum prima est creatura praedestinata, sed etiam causa... finalis prae- 
destinationis Sanctorum. Sic Paulus ait: Rom. 8, 29....Ubi declarat Paulus 
Christum ab aeterno fuisse causam ... finalem ... (praedestinationis), ubi ait: “Ut 
sit ipse primogenitus,” dignitate et honore, “in multis fratribus’’; id est inter omnes 
Electos Dei, quos in filios adoptavit.”77 


Lastly he writes: 


Deinde ob Christi pave: Hic erit magnus et Filius Altissimi vocabitur. Ad 


honorem et gloriam Christi Deus universa creavit. Sicut enim ob arcam testamenti 
augustissimum totius templi aedificium maximis ac pene infinitis sumptibus fabri- 
catum fuit a Salomone; ita propter Christum, qui arca Divinitatis est, totus 
creatus fuit muridus, coelum et terra, cum omnibus quae coeli ambitu continentur. 
Quaecunque sunt in regno, regi serviunt, propter regem sunt; Christus autem ait: 
“Data est mihi omnis potestas in coelo et in terra.” Ut Christi servi essent, creavit 
angelos in coelo; ut Christi imago esset, formavit hominem in terra. Sic enim 
Paulus vocavit Adam imaginem Futuri (Rom. 5, 14); sic ad majorem Christi 
gloriam permisit hominem a diabolo tentari et vinci, ut Christus, salutem humani 
generis operando, ostenderet infinitos thesauros divinae virtutis suae.78 


Non-Franciscan Theologians 


That Christ is the End of all created things is the doctrine also of those 
outside of the Franciscan school and even of those who deny the absolute 
primacy of Christ, as we shall see. 

Suarez tells us: 


Dico ergo primo, Deum primaria intentione, et prima voluntate qua voluit se 
creaturis communicare, voluisse mysterium incarnationis; et Christum Dominum 


74. In III Sent., d. 7, q. 3, art. 2, concl. 3 (Valentiae, 1597). 
75. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 7 

76. Ibid., p. 80. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Ibid., p. 86. 
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Deum simul et hominem, ut esset caput et finis omnium divinorum operum sub 
ipso Deo (and he cites authorities for that) .79 


De Lugo says of Christ and of Mary: 


Sicut Deus igitur omnia condidisse ex complacentia in uno Christo, et ideo 
Christus dicitur finis creaturarum; ita cum proportione dicitur omnia caetera con- 
didisse ex affectu erga Virginem Deiparam, adeoque ipsam esse quodammodo finem 
creaturarum.80 


Gonet, who denies the absolute primacy, is quite emphatic in saying that 
Christ is the fins of all: 


Christus fuit a Deo intentus ut finis non solum praedestinationis hominum et 
angelorum, sed etiam creationis eorum. Et patet, quia rectus intendendi et provi- 
dendi ordo postulat, ut caput non sit propter membra, sed e contra membra ad 
caput ut ad finem ordinentur; sed Christus praedestinatus est caput omnium prae- 
destinatorum; erga juxta rectum et consonum modum providendi, fuit praedest:- 
natus ut praedestinatorum finis....Cum in humanitate Christi, speciali quodam 
et ineffabili modo, plenitudo divinitatis inhabitet, Christus jure merito omnium 
creaturarum, et totius ordinis naturae et gratiae, subindeque omnium praedestina- 
torum finis censendus est.81 


St. Francis de Sales writes: 


It was in consideration of this most desirable fruit that the vine of the great 
sovereign of heaven has been planted; that is to say, that the Universe has been 
planted.82 


Fathers of the Church 


I shall quote only a few of the Fathers. That is really the part of the 
proof that should be developed most of all. We ought to search the Fathers 
from beginning to end for proofs that Christ is the final Cause of all 
creation. Here are a few citations. The first is from St. Athanasius: 


Verumtamen sic etiam vos (Ariani) possumus refellere. Si factam naturam 
volens Deus creare, deque ipsa facienda deliberans, Filium secundum vos excogi- 
tat et creat, ut nos per ipsum postea producat, quantum proferre audetis impietatem 
animadvertite: Primo enim inde sequitur, ut ipse Filius nostri potius causa factus 
fuerit, quam nos propter ipsum. Nec enim nos propter eum creati sumus, sed ipse 
propter nos factus est; ita ut ille nobis potius habeat gratiam, quam nos illi, ut et 
mulier viro. Etenim, ut ait Scriptura (1 Cor. 11, 9): “non est creatus vir propter 
mulierem, sed mulier propter virum.” Igitur quemadmodum vir imago et gloria 
Dei est, mulier autem gloria viri, ita nos Dei imago et ad ejus gloriam facti 
sumus ut existeremus; at Dei Verbum non ut existeret, sed nostri gratia, instar 
instrumenti, factum est, proindeque non nos propter illud, sed ipsum propter nos 
exstitit. [Then St. Athanasius answers]: Annon vero qui haec vel tantum cogitant 
omnium dementissimi sunt habendi? Nam si propter nos factum est Verbum, 
nobis certe prius non est apud Deum. Neque enim cum illud in se ipso haberet, 
de nobis creandis deliberavit Deus; sed potius cum nos in se ipse haberet, de suo 
Verbo, ut illi dictitant, producendo deliberavit. Quod si verum est, forte nec 
omnino Pater Filium voluit. Nam non ipsum volens creavit, sed nos volens ipsum 
propter nos creavit. Siquidem eum post nos excogitavit, adeo ut jam, ex impia 


79. De Incarnatione, \ib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 2, n. 13. 

80. De Incarnatione, disp. 7, sect. 2, n. 14 

81. Clypeus, De Praedestinatione, disp. 2, art. 1, paragr. 9, n. 50. 
. Treatise on the Love of God, ch. 5; cf. also ch. 4. 
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eorum sententia, inutilis sit Filius, quem instar instrumenti factum esse volunt, 
quandoquidem ea sunt effecta, quorum causa creatus ipse est....Ac nos quidem 
creare volens, et de nobis deliberans, res creatas vocat; illum vero, quem nostri 
causa creat, Filium atque Haeredem nominat. Atque nos potius, quorum gratia 
illum facit, filios oportuit appellari; vel certe illum, qui Filius est, prius debuit 
cogitare et velle, propter quem, sc., etiam nos omnes facit.83 


The second quotation is from St. Gregory of Nazianzus: 


Ergo nec quidquam horum Arium creatura est; nec, quod eo deterius, propter 
me creatus est. Alioquin non modo creatura esset, sed etiam nobis abjectius atque 
contemptior. Nam si ego ad Dei gloriam conditus sum, hoc autem propter me 
(forceps utique propter currum efficitur, aut serra propter januam), sequitur pro- 
fecto, ut respectu causae sim superior. Quanto enim Deus rebus creatis est sublimior, 


tanto id, quod mea causa creatum est, me, qui propter Deum effectus sum, vilius 
atque ignobilius est... .84 


The third is from St. Cyril of Alexandria: 


Si propterea creatum esse Filium dicunt, ut nos Deus per ipsum crearet, videant 
in quantum impietatem labantur. Videtur enim hoc pacto ipse propter nos non 
vero nos propter ipsum facti esse. Et nos quidem opus, ipse vero operis instru- 
mentum. Hoc igitur nobis acceptum ferat, quod constitutus propter nos. Eritque 
ipse gloria nostra, quemadmodum mulier est viri. “Mulier enim, ut ait Scriptura, 
gloria viri est” (1 Cor. 11,7), causamque addit dicens: “Non enim vir creatus est 
propter mulierem sed mulier propter virum” (sbid., 11,9). Si ergo propter nos 
creatus est Filius, non autem nos propter ipsum: erimus profecto nos illo prae- 
stantiores, quemamodum Adam muliere propter ipsum facta. Sed hoc absurdum 
est....Si Filius propter nos factus est, ut ille dicunt, non erit ille primus nostrum 
apud Deum: neque enim illum mente concipiens, nos postea propter ipsum creavit, 
sed de nostra creatione cogitans, illum propter nos creavit.85 


The fourth Church Father we cite is St. John Chrysostom: 


Amabilior est Ecclesia Deo, quam coelum ipsum... .Propter Ecclesiam coelum, 
non propter coelum Ecclesia86 (That holds a fortiori of the Head of the Church). 


St. Maximus Confessor says at length: 


Christi Mysterium Scripturae textus Christum appellavit, palamque ostendit 
magnus Apostolus, cum ita (Col. 1, 26) ait: “Mysterium a saeculis et a genera- 
tionibus absconditum, nunc patefactum est,” idem scilicet ac Christum Christi 
vocans Mysterium. Hoc autem liquido arcana, nullaque verborum vi explicabilis, 
nec ullo mentis sensu intelligibilis, deitatis ac humanitatis secundum hypostasim 
unio exsistit....Istud nimirum magnum illud est et absconditum Mysterium. Iste 
beatus finis, ob quem cuncta condita sunt. Hic divinus scopus origini rerum prae- 
cognitus, quem definiendo esse dicimus: Praeconceptum finem, cujus gratia omnia, 
ipse vero nullius gratia. In hunc finem respiciens Deus rerum naturas produxit. 
Hic vere Providentiae finis, et eorum quae Providentia reguntur, secundum quem, 
ea quae a Deo condita sunt, in ipsum colliguntur. Istud Mysterium, omnia cir- 
cumscribens tempora, superinfinitumque ac infinities infinite saeculis praeexistens, 
manifestans magnum Dei consilium; cujus nuntius ipse per essentiam Dei Sermo 
factus est homo; ipsumque, si fas loqui, penitissimum paternae bonitatis fundum 
manifestans; inque illo finem ostendens, ob quem plane, quae facta sunt principium 
essendi acceperunt. Nam propter Christum, sive Christi Mysterium, omnia saecula, 
et quae in ipsis saeculis unt, principium et finem essent in Christo nacta sunt. 


83. Contra Arianos, orat. 2, n. 29 f. (Pat. graec., vol. 26, col. 210 f.). 
84. Oratio 42 (Pat. graec., vol. 36, col. 478 f.). 

85. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (Pat. graec., vol. 75, col. 253). 

86. Homilia ante exilium, n. 2 (Pat. graec., vol. 52, col. 429). 
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Prior enim saeculis concepta unio, ipsa finis, nulloque fine terminabilis, mensurae 
et immensitatis, termini et infiniti, Creatoris et creaturae, quietis et motus, in 
Christo novissimis temporibus manifestato, facta exsistit; sui ipsa ratione Dei 
praescientiae adimpletionem praestans. . . .87 


What St. Andrew of Crete says of Mary, can be applied a fortiori to 
Christ: 


Hic testamentorum a Deo conditorum terminus, haec coronis oraculorum divi- 
norum, hoc arcanum ignotissimumque praeaeterni Dei in hominum genus con- 
silium, hae primitiae communionis necessitudinisque omnium Conditoris Dei ad 
proprium figmentum.88 


To the above testimonies we can add one that is very conclusive. P. 
Chrysostom, O. F.M., whom I have cited frequently, and who has written 
a great deal over a period of about four decades on the subject of Christ’s 
absolute primacy, composed a little prayer to Christ the King, which has been 
enriched by a plenary indulgence since 1923 and has been published in the 
official book of indulgenced prayers since 1929. It begins thus: “O Christ 
Jesus, I salute Thee King of heaven and earth. All things created were made 
for Thee.” In that second line we have our thesis expressed. It is a sum- 
mary of all that Father Chrysostom had written on the absolute primacy of 
Christ. Notice that the prayer does not say: All things created are for Thy 
glory. One might then say that it refers to all things created as they are in 
the redeemed world, of which alone Christ is the final cause. But it says 
explicitly: All things created were made for Christ; i.e., from their creation 
they were intended for Christ.89 This, to my mind, clinches the argument 
about Christ being the universal final cause. 

Consequently we can draw the conclusion now, and say: Christ is the 
universal final cause; therefore He is first and absolutely in the mind of God, 
and that primarily for no other purpose than His own supreme glory. 


ARGUMENT 2 
a. Exemplar of Creatures 


God intended Christ as the exemplar of man in creation. But an exem- 
plar must exist prior to the things of which it is the exemplar. Therefore, 
Christ is prior to man in the mind of God, and He exists independently of 
man, and of man’s sin; i.e., absolutely and primarily for His own glory. 


Ad Minorem 


The minor is certain and is admitted by all. An exemplar must by meta- 
physical necessity exist at least intentionally in the mind of the agent before 
the things of which it is an exemplar; for, things that do not exist are to be 
made according to the exemplar that already exists. Frassen, who argues ex- 
plicitly for the absolute primacy of Christ from the fact of the exemplar, 
gives the reason for the minor a little differently: 


87. Ad Thalass., q. 60 (Pat. graec., vol. 90, col. 619. 622). 
88. Oratio 14, In Dormitione Deiparae, 3 (Pat. graec., vol. 97, col. 1091). 
89. Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review, vol. 104 (1941), pp. 57-63. 
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Exemplar secundum quod aliquid fit, prius intenditur ab operante, quam illud, 
quod ad ejus imitationem produci debet....Omnis enim causa aliqua prioritate 
suum praecedit effectum; exemplar autem habet rationem causae.90 


To prove the primary and absolute predestination of Christ from the 
fact that He is the Exemplar of man in creation, is an argument that has not 
been used very much in the past. The Abbot Rupert used it when he wrote: 


Fodiens hic in altum ut fundamentum ponam (tractationis scilicet), qualem 
invenio petram, nisi ipsam beatae Trinitatis intentionem dicentis: Faciamus homi- 
nem. ...Quaenam erat intentio, vel quid erat in intentione ejus, nisi is qui nunc 
sedet ad dexteram Patris, Mediator Dei et hominum, Homo Christus Jesus? Si 
enim quod saepe dictum, semperque sciendum est, non solum per Ipsum, verum 
etiam ut ait Apostolus, propter Ipsum omnia (Hebr. 2, 10), quanto magis humana 
propter Ipsum facta est creatura!...Numquid enim cum haec diceret Beata 
Trinitas: Faciamus...de Homine isto nihil cogitaverat aut proposuerat; sed 
postquam peccavit Adam, tunc demum istud cogitavit Deus, ut homo fieret Dei 
Filius, ob redimendum humanum genus? Diximus de hoc in praecedentibus. . . .91 


After that this argument seems to have been forgotten. St. Bonaventure’s 
exposition of this question does not touch the argument from the exemplar. 
Later on Catharinus, O. P.,9? and Salmeron, S. J.,9> use this argument. St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi helps us out again. He states explicitly that Adam in 
creation was the form of Christ, and Eve of Mary: 


Sine peccato Adam formata fuit, totus purus, innocens, sanctus; erat enim, ut 
Paulus ait, “forma futuri,” idest, Christum praefigurabat ; similiter Eva divinitus 
fuit efformata tota pura et sancta mente et corpore, virgo illabata; sicut autem 
Adam Christi fuit divina quaedam imago, ita plane Eva Virginis Deiparae.™ 


And when he is proving the primacy of Christ he uses this argument from 
the exemplar: 


Ut Christi servi essent, creavit Angelos in coelo; ut Christi imago esset, 
formavit hominem in terra. Sic enim Paulus vocavit Adam imaginem Futuri 
(Rom. 5, 14).95 


Ad Majorem 


Today the argument is being used and developed quite extensively. 
Authors ate developing especially the major of the argument by searching 
through the Fathers. And that is reall y where the burden of the proof lies. 
We must prove from the sources of revelation that Christ is really the 
Exemplar of man in creation; and for that there is abundant material in the 
Fathers. Both Fr. J-B. Petit-Bornand, O. F. M. Cap., and Pére Chrysostom, 
O. F. M., have gathered excellent material. I shall quote a few texts of the 
Fathers as samples. 


90. De Incarnatione, lib. 7, disp. 1, art. 3, q. 1, concl. 2, p. 247b. 

ary De slorificatione Trinitatis, lib. 4, c. 2 Pat’ lat., vol. Fo, mI 3:3) ° 
c. 20 f. (72 f. 

92. De eximia praedestinatione Christi, towards the end; cf. “a, i motivo pri- 
mario dell’Incarnatione del Verbo (Desclee, Roma, 1898), vol. 1, 

93. In I Tim., ~- 3, towards the end. 

94. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 415. 

95. Ibid., p. 86. 

96. J-B. Petit-Bornand, op. cit., pp. 259-270. Pere Chrysostome, O. F. M., Christus, 
Alpha et Omega seu de Christi universali regno (Desclee, Rome, 1910), pars 2, ch. 2. 
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St. Irenaeus: 


Nam imaginem Dei fecit hominem et imago Dei Filius est, ad cujus imaginem 
homo factus est. Et propter hoc in extremis temporibus apparuit, ut imaginem 
similem sibi ostenderet.97 


And again: 


Si enim ille [Adam] de terra, et manu etartificio Dei plasmationem et sub- 
stantiam habuit, hic [Christus} autem non manu et artificio Dei; jam non servavit 
similitudinem hominis, qui factus est secundum imaginem ipsius et similitudinem, 
et inconstans artificium videbatur, non habens circa quod ostendat sapientiam 
suam.98 


St. Gregory of Nyssa: 


Quidpiam igitur profundius nobis, quam prima fronte pateat, illud, “ad 
imaginem,” quod est in homine, obscure indicat. Non enim unam q 
imaginem ac similitudinem Dei possidet in se homo, sed et secundam et tertiam, 
tanquam in speculo quodam et adumbrata effigie fictitia et typa, non propria, 
Divinitatis, in qua sunt tres Personae, mysterium exprimens; neque vero id solum, 
sed et unius ex sancia Trinitate, Dei Verbi Incarnationem praenuntiat. Ac for- 
tasse ad imaginem quidem est Divinitatis nuda anima, ad similitudinem autem 
Incarnationis Verbi istud animae nostrae corporisque compositum.99 


St. Athanasius: 


Quapropter cum bonus sit, ne id fieret, propriae imaginis Domini nostri wa 
Christi, illos participes reddidit, et ad suam imaginem, Patris videlicet Ve 
animo concipientes, Patris cognitionem per ipsum assequi possent, et Creatorem 
cognoscendo, felicem ac vere beatam vitam viverent.100 


Tertullian: 


Sic praefatio Patris ad Filium: Faciamus....Id utique quo finxit, ad imagi- 
nem Dei fecit illum, scilicet Christi. Ita limus ille, jam tunc imaginem induens 
Christi futuri in carne, non tantum Dei opus erat, sed et pignus.101 


Also: 


Erat autem ad cujus imaginem faciebat: ad Filii scilicet, qui homo futurus 
certior et verior, imaginem suam fecerat dici hominem qui tunc de limo formari 
habebat, imago veri et similitudo.102 


St. Martinus Legionensis: 


Post haec fecit Deus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem suam, id est, 


carnem hominis ad imaginem corporis Jesu Christi Domini nostri, et animam ad 
similitudinem suae divinitatis.103 


Therefore if Christ is the Exemplar of Adam at creation, He existed prior 
to Adam in the mind of God. He is decreed primarily and absolutely for His 
own sake. At least, He is absolutely independent from sin; for He was 


97. Demonstratio praedicationis apostolicae; Latin translation by S. Weber- 
(Freiburg, 1917), p. 47. 

98. Adversus Haereses, lib. 3, cap. 22, n. 1 (Pat. graec., vol. 7, col. 956). 

99. “De eo quid sit: Ad imaginem Dei...” (Pat. graec., vol. 44, col. 1330). 

100. Incarnatio Verbi, 11 (Pat. graec., vol. 25, col. 115). 

101. De Resurrectione Carnis, c. 6 (Pat. lat., vol. 2, col. 802C). 

102. Adversus Praexeam, c. 12 (Pat. lat., vol. 2, col. 168A). 

103. Sermo 4 in Septuag. (Pat. lat., vol. 208, col. 556A). 
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already intended by God at the creation of Adam and could never, therefore, 
exist merely because of sin. 


b. Exemplar of Predestinations 


Christ is the Exemplar of man’s predestination to grace and to glory from 
the very beginning; and for that reason He had to be intended prior to man, 
and consequently He was intended prior to and independently of sin, and He 
exists primarily for His own glory. (Texts that deal with our predestination 
in Christ generally include also the notions of final and mediatorial causality. 
Here we are taking them only as far as they express exemplary causality.) 


From the Beginning 


That Christ is de facto in some way the Exemplar of our predestinations, 
is certain doctrine. It was taught by St. Bonaventure! and by St. Thomas.1° 

The question, however, is whether Christ was decreed to be the Exemplar 
of our predestinations from the very beginning so that Adam and Eve were 
predestined in Christ, so that Christ was in the very first picture of God’s 
predestination and not merely after the fall of Adam. Frassen formulates the 
argument something like this: Whoever is the exemplar of all the elect is pre- 
destined before the prevision of sin, and that holds most of all in the system 
of the Thomists, according to whom predestination is ante praevisa merita vel 
demerita. But Christ is such an Exemplar according to Rom. 8:29.1% St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi, too, argues directly and formally from the idea that 
Christ is the Exemplar of the predestination of the saints to the notion of 
Christ’s primacy: 


Nec solum prima est creatura praedestinata, sed etiam causa exemplaris et 
finalis praedestinationis Sanctorum. Sic Paulus ait: Rom. 8, 29....Ubi declarat 
Paulus Christum ab aeterno fuisse causam exemplarem praedestinationis, ubi ait: 
“Conformes fieri imaginis Filii sui!...’107 


The eminent Suarez worked this argument out nicely: 


Sensus ergo Pauli est omnes praedestinatos electos esse ut sint Christo homini 
conformes in gloria, ut ipse sit tanquam prima mensura caeterorum....Nec vero 
dici potest praedestinatos fuisse electos ut sint Christo conformes in gloria, solum 
quia in re ipsa hujusmodi conformitatem habituri sint, et non quia talis con- 
formitas fuerit per se intenta in prima eorum electione; hoc enim modo etiam 
possent dici praedestinati conformes in gloria Angelo, vel Beatae Virgini; at vero 
Paulus aliquam specialem dignitatem Christi voluit illis verbis explicare, nimirum, 
quod sicut est primum principium in genere gratiae, ita est etiam primum exemplar 
et metrum caeterorum, non quia indigeret Deus exemplari veluti extrinseco quo 
in actione sua dirigeretur sed qui ex parte objectorum voluit unum esse primum, 
ad cujus similitudinem alia formarentur.108 


A modern Scripture scholar, Ugo Lattanzi, professor of Biblical Theology 
in the Lateran seminary of Rome, wrote a number of pages just to prove that 


104. In III Sent., d. 11, art. 1, q. 2. 

105. Sum. theol., pars 3, q. 24, art. 3-4. 

106. De Incarnatione, \ib. 7, p. 258. 

107. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 80. 

108. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 2, n. 18. 
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according to St. Paul Christ is the Exemplar of all predestinations.1° He 
argues from Colossians 1:15 and from Romans 8:29. 

With the aid of Tradition I think this argument can be made effective. 
Till now it has not been used so much because it was considered subordinate 
to the general idea of predestination in Christ as Mediator, which we shall 
consider next. 


ARGUMENT 3 


In general we can formulate the argument thus: God decreed Christ as 
the universal Mediator of angels and of men from the very beginning. But 
if that is the case, then Christ’s existence is independent of sin at least, and 
He exists primarily for His own glory. The major of the argument must be 
proved. We shall break it up into smaller arguments to bring out its value 
more forcefully. 


a. Mediator of Grace and Glory 


From the Beginning 


Christ is the First-born and the Head of all the elect, That is the unmis- 
takable doctrine of St. Paul (cf. Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:15 ff; Eph. 1:3-6; and 
also Prov. 8:22). But that predestination in which Christ is First-born and 
the Head, is the original predestination of all men: according to St. Paul 
there is only one predestination; not two— one at the creation without 
Christ, and one after the fall with Christ. There was only one plan of divine 
adoption and that was before the foundation of the world and in Christ Jesus. 
God wanted to elevate men to grace and glory; but He never willed to do 
that except through Christ. So Christ was in the very first picture of pre- 
destination and there is no longer rhyme or reason in speaking of His coming 
merely to redeem. 


Absolutely 


In order to prevent any escape from the argument just given by saying 
that Christ was predestined first, still He came only to redeem, let us note 
that God could not have willed men to grace and glory only after foreseeing 
the Fall. Grace and glory are positive; sin is merely the lack of grace. Before 
God could permit sin, He had to will grace and glory for men. But according 
to St. Paul Christ is in the first picture of predestination to grace and glory, 
and that as the First and as Head. Consequently He is decreed before the sin 
of Adam.!!0 Note that that argument abstracts from the disputed question 
of predestination ante vel post praevisa merita aut demerita. 

Scotus formulated this argument somewhat differently. He argued that 
no one was ever predestined by God to grace and glory merely because some 


109. Il Primato universale di Cristo secondo le S. Scritture (Lateranum, Romae, 
1937), pp. 75-93. 
110. Cf. Frassen, op. cit., p. 249b. 
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one else committed a sin. Man was not predestined to take the place of the 
fallen angels, nor was one man predestined because another fell. The reason 
for this is that such a good would be bonum occasionatum; i.e., a good 
occasioned merely by some failure. A fortiori the predestination of Christ 
does not depend on the sin of any one, because Christ is predestined to the 
highest glory, and God, the most intelligent Agent, wills that first which is 
greatest, nearest the end.111 


b. State of Innocence 


The fact that Christ was Mediator of Adam and Eve in the state of inno- 
cence is a proof of Christ’s universal Mediatorship. The incarnation was re- 
vealed to Adam and Eve in the state of innocence. This we shall prove 
below from the fact that Adam prophesied that the union between Eve and 
himself was a type of the union between Christ and His Church. We have 
to show that the matrimonial union of Adam and Eve prefigured the union 
between Christ and His Church, and that Adam realized this and foreknew 
the incarnation already in the state of innocence. 

But if the incarnation, if Christ, was revealed to Adam in the state of 
innocence, it was with the purpose that Adam had to believe in Christ as his 
Mediator of grace and glory. Adam had to believe in Christ then already as 
his necessary Mediator. But if Christ was Mediator already in the state of 
innocence, then we can no longer speak of His coming merely to redeem. 


He was predestined absolutely as Mediator from the beginning. And since 
the greater is not willed primarily for the less, Christ was willed primarily 
for His own glory. All authors will readily admit that Christ was willed 
primarily for Himself if we can prove that His existence does not depend 
on sin. 


Note that we can separate this argument from the argument of mediator- 
ship, and show that by the very fact that God revealed Christ to Adam in the 
state of innocence, God intended Christ to exist absolutely and independently 
of sin, or else this revelation was a pure fiction on God's part, a thing that 
is below the dignity of God and incompatible with His holiness. We shall 
consider St. Thomas’ objection later. 

So it is really the major of the argument that must be proved from 
Tradition. We must prove that Adam really had foreknowledge of the incar- 
nation in the state of innocence. 


Adam Foreknew the Incarnation 
After God created Eve from the side of Adam, Adam said: 
This now is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, 
because she was taken out of man. Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother 


and shall cleave to his wife: and they shall be two in one flesh (Gen. 2, 23-24). 


Centuries later the great Apostle Paul wrote to the Ephesians exhorting 
the husbands to love their wives. He appeals to the love of Christ for His 


111. Cf. Op. Ox., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 354; Balic, p. 5). 
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Church and then quotes verse 24 of Genesis. And he adds: “This is a great 
mystery — I mean in reference to Christ and to the Church” (5:32). Ever 
since St. Paul wrote that, the writers of the Church have taken the words 
of Genesis to be a prophecy of the union of Christ and His Church, and they 
have held that Adam foreknew the incarnation which God revealed to him 
at that time. Let us listen to two Doctors of the Church, two eminent 
Scripture scholars, First, St. Jerome: 


Propter hoc relinquet homo...in carne una— Primus homo et primus vates 
Adam, hoc de Christo et Ecclesia prophetavit: quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator Patrem suum Deum, et matrem suam caelestem Jerusalem, et venerit 
ad terras propter corpus suum Ecclesiam, et de suo eam latere fabricatus sit, et 
propter illam Verbum caro factum sit.112 


Next, St. Augustine: 


Illa ecstasis quam Dominus immisit in Adam, ut soporatus obdormiret, recte 
intelligitur ad hoc immisa, ut et ipsius mens per ecstasim particeps fieret tanquam 
angelicae curiae, et intrans sanctuarium Dei intelligeret in novissima. Denique 
evigilans tanquam prophetiae plenus, cum ad se adductam costam mulierem suam 
videret, eructavit continuo quod magnum Sacramentum commendat Apostolus: 
“Ecce nunc....” Quae verba cum primi hominis fuisse Scriptura testatur, Do- 
minus tamen in Evangelio Deum dixisse declaravit. Ait enim: Non legistis quia 
fecit hominem ad initio, masculum et feminam fecit eos? et dixit: Propter hoc... ? 
(Mt. 19, 4-5) — ut hinc intelligeremus propter ecstasim quae praecesserat in Adam, 
hoc eum divinitus tanquam prophetam dicere potuisse.113 


It would seem most natural to argue that if Adam had knowledge of 
the incarnation before his fall, as a very great good and as the means of his 
grace and glory, then Christ was not dependent on the fall. At any rate 
as soon as the question of the motive of the incarnation was discussed for- 
mally, this argument from the foreknowledge of Adam was used. The first 
who seems to have used it is Honorius Augustodunensis. He writes: 


Denique provida Scriptura ante peccatum hominis promittit Christum, dicens: 
“Relinquet. ...”” — Haec Apostolus exponit ita: ““Sacramentum. ...”’ — Ecce adhuc 
nullum peccatum ab homine committitur, et Christus et Ecclesiae conjunctio in una 
carne praedicatur. Unde idem Apostolus: Deus, inquit, ante mundi constitutionem 
praedestinatos ad vitam eligit, quia in Christo nos deificari constituit.”114 


St. Bonaventure knew of this argument against his opinion, so he tries 
to refute it by saying that matrimony signifies not only the union of Christ 
and the Church with regard to the union of natures, but also the union of 
God and the Church through charity. The latter he says would have obtained 
in the state of innocence.1!5 But he forgets that St. Paul interprets it ex- 
plicitly of Christ as such, not of God. Again, St. Bonaventure says God 
could have revealed the incarnation to Adam without revealing the cause, 
which was sin, just as Joseph foreknew of his greatness as ruler, but did not 
know that he was to be sold first.146 But that is merely begging the question. 
Joseph would have been great even though he had not been sold. 


112. In Eph., lib. 3 (Pat. lat., vol. 26, col. 535C). 

113. De Genesi ad litteram, lib. 9, c. 19, n. 36 (Pat. lat., vol. 34, col. 408). 
114, Libell. VIII Quaest., c. 2 (Pat. lat., vol. 172, col. 1182D). 

115. In III Sent., d. 1, art. 2, q. 2 (vol. 3, pp. 23A and 27B). 

116. In II Sent., d. 23, dub. 4 (vol. 2, 349A). 
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St. Thomas, in discussing the necessity of faith in Christ for all times, 
says that even Adam before his sin had to believe in Christ as the consum- 
mator of his glory. And as an argument for this he takes Genesis 2:24 to- 
gether with Ephesians 5:32. Of course, he realizes that it would cause him 
some difficulty with regard to his opinion about Christ’s coming only after 
the Fall, but he does not deny that Adam knew of the incarnation before the 
Fall. He simply says that God revealed the incarnation to Adam, but did not 
tell him why he was coming, sc., because of sin.!!7 We shall consider this 
answer afterwards. 

St. Lawrence of Brindisi uses this argument. He appeals to St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Epiphanius, Tertullian, and St. Thomas, to show that 
Adam prophesied about Christ and the Church. Then he concludes: 


Hinc multi ex sacris theologis colligunt quod, etiamsi non peccasset Adam, 
Christus tamen incarnatus fuisset; quoniam ante peccatum revelatum fuit ei myste- 
rium Incarnationis, et de eo prophetavii.118 


Frassen, too, argues from St. Thomas and from St. Augustine to show 
that Adam had knowledge of the incarnation as is indicated in Genesis 2:24 
and Ephesians 5:32. Suarez works this argument out quite thoroughly both 
when he treats of the motive of the incarnation!!9 and when he discusses the 
faith of Adam.!20 In this latter place he says: “Quin sit absolute unanimis, 
nihilominus communis et vera sententia est Adam ante peccatum revelationem 
de Christo . . . habuisse.” He holds too that Adam bell sil to believe in 
Christ as his Mediator of grace and glory. 


An Objection 


We saw above that the natural conclusion from this revelation of Christ 
to Adam is that Christ was predestined for His own glory | ge that 
He was destined to be Mediator of man already in Paradise. We saw 
too that some theologians, like St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, hold that 
Christ was revealed to Adam in Paradise, but deny that Christ was predes- 
tined absolutely. They assert that God revealed to Adam the incarnation as 
such, but did not reveal to him that Christ would be a redeemer, and that 
the sin of Adam would be the occasion of that redemption.!2!_ According to 
Estius!22 and Sylvius,!23 the reason why God did not reveal to Adam that 
his sin would be the cause of Christ’s coming, is that he would have then 
been unhappy in Paradise. 

But doesn’t that seem to be sort of a ridiculous plan for an all-wise God 
to make? God would say to Adam: “Look, Adam, here is my well-beloved 
Son who will one day take on flesh and bone of yours. He is to be your 
Mediator of all grace and glory.” But in back of His mind God would say 
to Himself: “But I am not sending Him, except you offend Me gravely.” 


117. Sum. theol., pars 2-2, q. 2, art. 7. 

118. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 78. 

119. De Incarnatione, \ib. 17, disp. 4, sect. 12, nn. 12-13. 
120. Opera Omnia, Lib. 3, disp. 3, c. 18, n. 8. 

121. Sum. theol., pars 2-2, q. 2, art. 7. 

122. In II Sent: d. 23, para. 5. 

123. In S. Thomam, pars 1, q. 94, art. 3. 
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God would command Adam under pain of mortal sin to believe in Christ as 
His Mediator of grace, still Christ would not come to be Mediator unless 
Adam offended God, unless Adam would reject Christ as Mediator, unless 
he would lose the grace of Christ. Such a plan seems to be incompatible 
with the wisdom and holiness of God. 


And who would say that Adam did not believe that by being faithful to 
Christ’s grace he would further the coming of Christ from his race, and that 
by being unfaithful, by losing the grace of Christ, he would rather frustrate 
His coming? Suarez argues in that manner against St. Thomas: 


Falsum est enim in omni revelatione facta de hoc mysterio, assignatum esse 
rationem ejus ex peccato primi hominis. ...Quod ita explico: nam si ipsi Adae 
proposita esset haec quaestio quam D. Thomas modo versat, sc., an, eo non pec- 
cante, revelatio illi facta habitura esset effectum, sine dubio contrarium, quam D 
Thomas, ex simili ratione concluderet, hoc modo: Mihi revelata est voluntas divina 
de perficiendo hoc mysterio, propter rationem altissimam, quae a peccato non 
pendet; ergo, licet peccatum nunquam futurum sit, complebitur ista revelatio; 
quin potius certius crederet Deum fuisse incarnandum non existente peccato, quam 


eo interveniente, quia non existente, timere posset ne suo peccato tantum Dei bene- 
ficium impediret.124 


An Impossible Plan 


If God revealed the incarnation to Adam, and if Adam had to believe 
in Christ as St. Thomas says, then the first grace of Adam was the mediatorial 
grace of Christ; it was received through the mediation of Christ. But it 
could not have been given in view of the redemption because Adam had not 
fallen yet. Therefore it had to be given through Christ as non-redeemer. 
Hence that grace was actually given through Christ, and Christ would have 
had to come even though there were no sin, or else that grace would not 
have been given through Christ independently of sin and of the redemption. 
Nor was it possible for God to say after the fall: “The grace I gave to Adam 
before the fall independently of Christ is now given in view of Christ the 
Redeemer.” That was past and could not be influenced by what followed. 
Let us listen to St. Lawrence: 


Nec satis capio quomodo, in divina praescientia, praevisio peccati Adae prae- 
cesserit Christi praedestinationem; nam praescientia peccati praesupponit prae- 
scientiam gratiae, sicut mors praesupponit vitam, infirmitas sanitatem, privatio 
omnis habitum: et Adam prius fuit sanctus, quam peccator. Peccatum originale 
privatio est gratiae et justitiae originalis; gratia autem praesupponit originem, sicut 
fluvius fontem; Christus autem praedestinatus fuit fons totius gratiae et gloriae. 
Sic enim: Verbum caro factum est... plenum gratiae et veritatis. Et de plenitudine 
ejus omnes nos accepimus (Joan. 1, 14.16). Sic Christus dicitur sol justitiae. 
Adam luna plena fuit, sed eclipsim ac luminis deliquium passa. Sed prius unde 
lumen accepit? Nonne a sole? Sic gratia Christi tanquam solis lux praecesserit Adae 
peccatum; nam a Christo accepit gratiam et originalem justitiam, quae fuit ante 
omne peccatum. Peccati ergo praescientiam praecesserit, naturae ordine praescientia 
gratiae; gratiae autem praescientiam, Christi praescientia ac praedestinatio. Deus 
ergo ab aeterno ad communicandos infinitos thesauros bonitatis suae, ad osten- 
dendam infinitam caritatem suam sacramentum hoc divinae incarnationis ordinavit, 
ut Christus esset magnus, et sederet rex ad dexteram Dei (Luc. 1, 32).125 


124. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 4, sect. 12, n. 13. 
125. Mariale, vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 
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So is not the position of the Scotists much more logical? God revealed Christ 
to Adam and Eve in the state of innocence as their Mediator of grace 
and glory, to be accepted through faith. God did not reveal to Adam the sin 
which would occasion Christ’s coming as Redeemer simply because there was 
no need. Christ was to come absolutely, independently of sin, so why should 
God reveal to Adam that Christ would come as Redeemer ‘f and when Adam 
would offend Him? 


c. Essential Glory of the Angels 


Mediator of Angels 


Christ is universal Mediator, decreed so, independent of sin because He 
was the Mediator of the angels in grace and glory from the very beginning. 
The incarnation was revealed to them in the time of their probation, and they 
were to acknowledge Christ as their King and Mediator. The good angels 
believed and adored and were admitted to everlasting glory through Christ. 
The bad angels under the leadership of Lucifer refused this act of faith and 
adoration and were therefore cast into everlasting hell fire. Consequently 
the good angels belong to the one Church of Christ; Christ is their Head 
with regard to all grace and glory; they belong to the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Now, if Christ is such a Mediator for the angels, all will readily 
admit that He was predestined absolutely, independently of sin. That fol- 
lows from each of the above points taken singly, or from all taken together. 
We could take the individual points and run them through the test of 
Tradition; however, since the individual authors often give us more than 
one point, and since these points are so linked together, it is better if we 
add up all the points that each author gives, and thus get the sum of their 
doctrine with regard to Christ’s mediation for the angels. The points that 
they do not give we can deduce easily; e. g., if an author says that the angels 
sinned against Christ, we can infer with certainty that, according to that 
author, the angels had a revelation of Christ in the time of their probation 
and were commanded to adore Him and believe in Him as the Mediator of 
their grace and glory. 


Franciscan School 


The Franciscan theologians and preachers give us abundant material for 
the mediation of Christ with regard to the angels, and they use it as a proof 
of Christ’s primacy. We shall give the testimony of some of the outstanding 
Franciscans. The very first theologian of the Order, Alexander of Hales, 
used this argument to prove that Christ was predestined absolutely: 


An si natura humana per peccatum lapsa non esset, adhuc fuisset ratio et con- 
venientia ad Incarnationem?...Responsio— Sine praejudicio concedendum est, 
quod etsi non fuisset natura humana lapsa, adhuc esset convenientia ad Incarna- 
tionem; secundum quod dixit beatus Bernardus super Jonae 1, 12—Propter me 
orta est tempestas— exponens illud verbum de Filio Dei, dicens quod Lucifer 
praevidit rationalem creaturam assumendam in unitate Personae Filii Dei: vidit et 
invidit. Unde invidia fuit causa casus diaboli, et movens ipsum ad tentandum 
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hominem, cujus felicitati invidebat, ut per peccatum demereretur humana natura 
assumptionem et unibilitatem ad Deum. Ex quo patet quod Lucifer intellexit 
unionem humanae naturae; et ipsum lapsum intellexit ut impeditivum unionis: 
propterea procuravit lapsum. Ex hoc relinquitur, quod circumscripto lapsu, adhuc 
est ponere convenientiam Incarnationis.126 


Alexander is here discussing the question of the convenience of the incar- 
nation in the state of innocence. He says it would have been convenient 
even then. As an argument he adduces the fact that Lucifer sinned by envy- 
ing man who was to be hypostatically united with the Word Eternal, of 
which mystery he had a revelation. Moreover, later on Satan tempted man 
in order to impede the incarnation. Consequently, Alexander implies that 
the incarnation had been decreed absolutely and independently of sin. So 
even if Adam had not sinned Christ would have become incarnate; and con- 
sequently the incarnation was convenient even in the state of innocence; for, 
ab esse ad posse valet illatio. That seems to be the line of argument that 
Alexander uses: He proves the convenience of the incarnation from the fact 
of Christ’s absolute predestination, which he proves from the sin of Lucifer 
and from the temptation of Adam by Lucifer. Therefore, I think Scheeben!27 
and the editors of the works of St. Bonaventure!?8 are not precise in saying 
that Alexander did not answer the question of the principal reason of the 
incarnation, but merely discussed its convenience.!29 However, we must admit 
that Alexander was not consistent, or at least he did not see all the conse- 
quences of the absolute predestination ot Christ; for, in another place he 
teaches that the angels received only accidental grace from Christ.15° And 
in still another place he makes this remark: “Certe erit maxima dignitas quod 
ille qui est principium Adae, erit filius Adae, quod forte non fieret, si non 
peccasset.””131 


Cardinal Ximenes 


The eminent Cardinal Ximenes (1409 d.) taught the following quite 
clearly: The incarnation was revealed to the angels in the time of their 
probation; they were to make an act of adoration and of faith in Christ; the 
good angels thereby merited beatitude; the bad angels took occasion from 
this to sin and were therefore punished.132 


126. Sum. theol., vol. 4, n. 23, p. 42A (edit. Cologne, q. 2, membr. 13, p. 21b). 
The texts cited for Alexander of Hales are to be published in volume four of the 
Quaracchi edition of his works. I have taken them from Bissen’s article in the 
Antonianum, vol. 7 (1932), pp. 317 ff. The references to the Cologne edition are 
given in parentheses. 

127. Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik (Herder, Freiburg B., 1882), vol. 3, 
p. 374. 

128. Opera Omnia, vol. 3, p. 28, Scholion. 

129. Cf. Bissen, in Antonianum, vol. 7 (1932), p. 318 f. 

130. Sum. theol., vol. 4, n. 114, p. 158 ff. (Cologne, q. 12, membr. 12, art. 3, 
paragr. 4, p. 78b). 

131. Ibid., n. 19, ad 3, p. 39b (Cologne, q. 2, n. 9, p. 20a). 

132. Cf. Premier llibre del Crestia, 9, 1; Llibre dels Angels, tract. 3, c. 23; Vida 
de Jesucrist, lib. 1, tract. 2, c. 1-3; tract. 4, c. 1-8. These works are said to be in 
manuscript form in the library of the university of Barcelona. J-B. Petit-Bornand, 
op. cit., pp. 356-359, gives a Latin translation of the passages in point. 
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St. Bernardine of Siena 


The preacher of the Incarnate Word, St. Bernardine of Siena, teaches the 
same doctrine as Cardinal Ximenes, and that quite emphatically. Here are 
two typical passages: 


Nam ideo Deus cuncta creavit, ut in omnem creaturam rationalem Christus 
diffunderet et dispensaret ineffabiles gratias suas, sicut et ipse pro omnibus suscepit 
gratias a sibi unita Persona Dei. Unde Joannes testatur dicens: De plenitudine 
ejus nos omnes accepimus gratiam pro gratia. Sicut Christus secundum divinitatem 
dominium habet et potestatem universalis praemii; sic secundum humanitatem 
potestatem habet universalis meriti. Nec enim angelica, nec humana natura aliquid 
pondus aequalitatis justitiae habere possunt ad illud praemium infinitum, quod 
est Deus, nisi fulciatur merito Jesu Christi. Quod si quis objiciat, quomodo meri- 
tum Christi tunc angelis valebat, cum non meruerat Christus? Dicat et ipse mihi, 
quomodo illis hominibus jam valere poterat, qui ante adventum suum crediderunt 
in eum: quod Ecclesia cuncta vere et feliciter valuisse testatar. Et ex his intelliget 
quomodo electis angelis ejus meritum jam valebat. . 


And again: 


Huic autem Incarnationi quidam angelorum favebant, qui, s¢., in Christi fide 
merito dilectionis ejus ad aeternam beatitudinem intraverunt, et hi astra matutina, 
quasi mane per claritatem gloriae orientia juste denominantur. Caeteri vero super- 
bientes angeli, Luciferi circumventione attracti, naturae eeptoni subjici contemne- 
bant, et ob hoc Incarnationi Christi nequiter jnvidebant.13 


St. Lawrence of Brindisi 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi inculcates the same doctrine about Christ’s media- 


tion for the angels, and he uses that ex professo as an argument for the abso- 
lute predestination of Christ for His own glory. In commenting on the 
Annunciation he has this to say: 


Etiam si non peccasset homo, Christus tamen salvator fuisset; non quidem 
liberando a malis, sed praeservando ac conservando in bonis. Sic enim Christus 
Salvator est Angelorum in coelo. Huic, nato Domino, Angelus ait: “Quia natus 
est vobis hodie Salvator, qui est Christus Dominus.” Non inquit: ‘Salvator vester,” 
sed absolute Salvator, sicut non dicit: “Qui est Christus, Dominus vester,”” sed sim- 
pliciter ‘‘Dominus,” quia Christus universi Dominus est, etiam Angelorum; sic 
unicus creatarum omnium Salvator. Sicut Joseph dictus est mundi salvator, quia a 
morte famis mundum praeservavit.135 


In another sermon he expresses the universal mediation of Christ with a 


very beautiful figure: 


Christus autem sol est justitiae, omnes autem Sancti et Angeli stellae sunt; 
omnes stellae a sole lumen accipiunt, omnes Sancti et Angeli a Christo lumen et 
splendorem justitiae, bonitatis et sanctitatis.136 


This doctrine is today, as the Most Reverend Leonard Bello writes, the 
common doctrine of the Franciscan school.!37 The Franciscan theologians 
have appealed to Sacred Scripture and to the Fathers for support of this 


133. “De universo regno Jesu Christi,” Sermo 54, art 1. c. 3 (vol. 1, p. 316B). 
134. Ibid., art. 2, c. 3 4 1, p. 319) ; and passim. 

135. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 86. 

136. Ibid., p. 483. 

137. Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), p. 306b, f.n. 72; cf. p. 301a. 
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doctrine, and rightly so, because it is a doctrine that can be known only 
through revelation. To prove that it is the correct doctrine, that it is revealed 
in Sacred Scripture and in Tradition, is a task for a long but useful investi- 
gation. All the points possible should be gathered from the Fathers and 
from Sacred Scripture to prove the soundness of the Franciscan view that all 
angels and men belong to the one Christ as Head, that they receive all the 
splendor of grace and glory from Him, the eternal and only Sun. 


Name of Jesus 


That Christ is universal Mediator from the beginning can be proved from 
the Holy Name that was given to Him by heaven. We are aware of the fact 
that men like Father Billot and Father Leeming, one-time professors in the 
Gregorian University of Rome, think they have found an invincible argument 
in the Name of Jesus against the Franciscan view. According to them this 
Name means Savior which is synonymous with Redeemer, Liberator. How- 
ever, we can take that very Name of Jesus and make a most solid argument 
for the Franciscan view, for the universal mediation of Christ. The Name 
of Jesus implies that He was intended originally to be a preserver of grace, 
and not primarily a liberator, a redeemer. The Greek translation (Soter) has 
as primary meaning preserver, and not liberator. And that seems to be the 
primary meaning of Jeshuah which is seen in the fact that Joseph of Egypt 
is called “savior of the world” (Gen. 41, 45) for preserving the people from 
famine. St. Lawrence, the scholar of Sacred Scripture, noticed this as we 
saw above. Here, again, there is a vast field for investigation in Sacred 
Scripture and in Tradition. 


ARGUMENT 4 
The Proof of Scotus 


Scotus is known as the great exponent of the Franciscan doctrine of the 
predestination of Christ. He proved the absolute primacy of Christ with the 
following argument: 


Istud probo: quia omnis ordinate volens primo vult finem, deinde immediatius 
illa quae fini sunt immediatiora; sed Deus est ordinatissime volens: ergo sic vult. 
Primo vult se; et post se immediate, quantum ad extrinseca, est anima Christi; 
ergo primo post velle intrinseca, voluit gloriam Christo; ergo ante quodcumque 
meritum et ante quodcumque demeritum praevidit Christum sibi esse uniendum 
in unitate suppositi.138 


We might set that argument up as follows: 

Christ is the nearest to the end, sc., God’s glory, because of His supreme 
glory which was consequent upon the personal union. But one who wills in 
an orderly fashion wills first of all the end, and then the means according to 
their nearness to the end. But God wills things in the most orderly fashion. 
Therefore God willed first His own glory and then Christ for His (Christ’s) 
own sake as the means nearest the end. 


138. Rep. ry lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). Cf. Op. Ox., 
lu! 


lib. 3, d 7, q. 3, dub. 1 (vol. 14, p. 354 f.; Balic, p. 14). 
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A Bone of Contention 


This argument has always been a bone of contention. Some authors who 
defend the absolute primacy of Christ say that it is an invincible, a most con- 
vincing argument. Others grant that it concludes with very great becoming- 
ness, but only that. Those who oppose the primacy will not concede more 
than some kind of becomingness. Now what really is the value of this argu- 
ment? The problem to be solved is this: Whether one who wills in an 
orderly fashion must will the means according to their nearness to the end; 
i. e., whether that nearest the end must be willed first. Let us analyse “nearest 
the end” and see whether we can solve the problem. Capreolus,139 and later 
Suarez,'4° distinguished “nearest the end,” but their distinction does not 
satisfy me. 


More Perfect 


First a means may be nearest the end by being more perfect than the other 
means; i. e., it contains more of the perfection of the end, it is more like the end 
than the other means; it is more apt to attain the end than the other means. In 
this case we are not considering the means in their relation to each other ; in fact, 
we are excluding the fact that one means is subordinated to another: all the 
means are tending to the same end, some with more efficiency than others. 
The important thing is that they are tending towards the same end. Note, 
too, that it is not a question of choosing one means and discarding the others. 
It is a question of choosing a number of means of unequal perfection. Must 
I choose the more perfect first? It would seem so, because one who wills 
in an orderly fashion does not choose the means best suited to attain his end 
last, but first. If you jwish to make a crown for a king and are given 
numerous jewels to put into it, you will not put the most beautiful one into 
the most inconspicuous place, but into the most prominent place. Or, if you 
are organizing an orchestra with ten violinists, you will not put the best 
player in the last place, but you will make him solo first violinist. That 
seems to be the only way for an intelligent being to act. The least we can 
say is that it is most becoming for an intelligent being to act in that way. 
So Scotus’ argument has at least that much value. 


More Perfect and Intermediate End 


One means may be more perfect than the other means and also the inter- 
mediate end of the other means, The other means cannot attain their ulti- 
mate end except through the medium of the more perfect means; e. g., grace 
is an intermediate end for the call. In this sense the principle “that nearest 
the end must be chosen first,” is merely the principle “the finis must be 
chosen first.” Above we proved from revelation that Christ is the most perfect 
means to God's glory and that He is the intermediate end towards which all 
other creatures must tend. Can we prove from reason that Christ the most 


139. In III Sent., d. 1, q. 1, art. 3, ad. 1. 
140. De Incarnatione, lib. 17, disp. 5, sect. 1, n. 12. 
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perfect means is also the intermediate end of the other means? Does the 
more perfect means have to be the intermediate end of the other means? I shall 
answer by saying that if there is an interdependence between the more perfect 
means and the other means, if one is intended for the other in some way, then 
it is necessary that the greater means be the end of the less and that the greater 
does not exist primarily for the less. The good of the less cannot be the 
primary reason for the existence of the greater, so that if it were not for this 
good of the less the greater would not exist. The primary reason for a child 
to exist may not be for the good of a doll; the primary reason of the soul to 
exist may not be for the good of the body. St. Thomas taught this principle 
very clearly: 


Sic igitur et in partibus universi unaquaque creatura est propter suum pro- 


prium actum et perfectionem; secundo autem creaturae ignobiliores sunt propter 
nobiliores.141 


He has many illustrations of this principle.'42 On the other hand, he teaches 
just as clearly that the greater good may not be for the less. “It is unbe- 
coming,” he writes, “that the greater be ordained towards the less as to its 
principal end. For the end is more powerful (potior) than the means.’’143 
He applies that principle when he writes that the angels can exist for man 
in the sense that they are useful to man, But angels would exist even if 
there were no men for them to help. They participate absolutely in the divin 
goodness. 144 nu | 

The intrinsic reason for that seems to be none other than that it is re- 
pugnant to right order for the less good to be the raison d’étre of the greater 
good. Besides, all authors admit that a greater good cannot be subordinated 
to a less good as to its finis qui. But a greater good which is willed primarily 
and essentially for another so that it would not exist except for the other, 
that greater good is ordained to the less as to its fimis gui not merely as to its 
finis cui. For example, creatures exist for God primarily and essentially: He is 
their finis qui. A pari, to will Christ primarily for the redemption of man so 
that He would have existence primarily and essentially because of sin, is to 
make the redemption the finis qui of Christ. But that is repugnant. 

Frassen gives an a posteriori reason when he writes: “It is according to 
divine providence that the lower beings serve the higher: the inanimate beings 
serve the animate; the vegetative kingdom serves the animal kingdom; the 
animals serve man.’’!45 

Secondarily, of course, a greater good may exist for a lesser; i.e., the 
greater may give some of its good to the lesser. But in that case this being- 
for-someone-else really redounds to the glory of the greater. Man may exist 
for the dog in so far as he feeds the dog. God exists for man because He 
gives man existence and grace. Christ exists for man since He brought man 


141. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 65, art. 2. 


142. Ibid., pars 3, q. 6, art. 1. Cf. pars 3, q. 56, art. 1; Contra Gentiles, lib. 3, 
c. 17; lib. 4, c. 27. 


143. In II Sent., d. 15, q. 1, art. 1, ad 6. 
144. Ibid., d. 1, q. 2, art. 3. 
145. De Incarnatione, lib. 7, p. 253. 
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redemption. St. Thomas is very clear on this, too: The greater may exist 
for the lesser in the sense that the greater is useful to the lesser; e. g., a king 
may exist for a farmer because he procures peace for the farmer.'46 He gives 


an example when he tells us that the angels can exist for man in the sense 
that they are useful to man.147 


Scotus’ Meaning 


So in the sense that Christ is the greatest means and therefore the inter- 
mediate end of the other means, and therefore first willed, Scotus’ argument 
is absolutely conclusive. But the question is, Did Scotus understand his 
argument in that manner? Certainly to him God's glory is the end of all 
creatures, and Christ is the most perfect creature, the most perfect means 
towards that end. Did Scotus consider Christ as the end of the other crea- 
tures? He states explicitly that Christ’s glory is the end of the glory of all 
the other creatures. Moreover he gives as the reason for the propinquius fini 
prius this, that otherwise the greater would exist for the lesser, which he 
thinks irrational. The opposite of that would be that the less perfect means 
should be for the more perfect. Consequently, I really think that Scotus 
looked upon Christ not merely as the greatest means among the others, but 
as the end of all the others. And if that is true, Scotus gave us a meta- 
physical argument that concludes with certainty. It is the same as the argu- 
ment given above from the fact that Christ is the End. Scotus did not de- 
velop the premise that Christ is the End by searching through the sources of 
revelation, as I suggested should be done; but he did say that Christ is the 
greatest means, that nearest to the end. This he could have known only 
through revelation. Then he argued that the greatest means must be the end 
of the rest and so first in the mind of God. That seems to be a theological 
conclusion: Christ is the greatest means to God’s glory, is a revealed premise, 
The greatest means is the intermediate end of the others, is a premise known 
from reason, as is also this, that the end is first in the mind of an intelligent 
agent. 


Nimis Probat? 


From what was said it is clear that this argument does not prove that 
God had to will the incarnation if He wanted to create anything at all. It 
does not prove the necessity of the incarnation and thus fall into the error of 
exaggerated and condemned optimism, It merely proves that if God wanted 
Christ at any time in His world plan, He had to will Him first. God has a 
free will. But He cannot do things that are metaphysically impossible, every- 
one admits that. Likewise, things that are against right reason cannot be 
willed by God, even though He has a free will. So if it is against right 
reason to will the greater primarily for the less, God cannot do that. It is 
repugnant to His wisdom and holiness to do so. Scotus’ argument for the 
Immaculate Conception was one of becomingness; but I think it would be 
valid at all times. It would be metaphysically possible for God to will a 


146. In II Sent., d. 15, q. 1, art. 1, ad 6. 
147. Ibid., d. 1, q. 2, art. 3. 
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Mother defiled by sin for His Son, but it is repugnant to His wisdom and 
holiness, so He would never do it. Can one object to that: Nimis probat? 
Scotus’ argument for the absolute predestination of Christ proves the moral 
impossibility of the incarnation primarily for the redemption. 


Bonum Occasionatum! 


Another argument that Scotus gave for the absolute predestination of 
Christ is this: If Christ were intended primarily for the redemption He would 
be a bonum occasionatum. 

Christ, the God-Man, is a greater good by far than the salvation and 
glory of all other creatures, since Christ by Himself can give greater glory 
to God than all other creatures together. Note that we are not comparing 
the glory of men received through Christ the Mediator with the glory of men 
received through Christ the Redeemer; even though also in this case the for- 
mer is greater than the latter if Christ came primarily to redeem. That has 
been settled definitively by the definition of the Immaculate Conception: Mary 
Immaculate is a greater good than Mary conceived in sin and redeemed.148 
We are comparing the glory of Christ Himself with the glory that redeemed 
men would give to God. 

Now if that great good which the glory of Christ is, were to exist pri- 
marily and essentially because of the less good, redemption, it would be 
merely an occasioned good. It would not have existence except for the need 
of the less good. And that is so much more repugnant because, according to 
the adversaries, as soon as God intended to create intelligent beings that 
were capable of falling and that He intended to redeem, He decided to send 
a redeemer in case they actually fell. In other words, the continuance of 
these creatures in the state of original justice would forestall the great good 
of the incarnation, but the losing of that original justice by a sinful act, by 
offending God, would occasion the incarnation.'49 But it is absurd that so 
great a good as the incarnation should exist primarily because of sin, because 
of redemption from sin. For it is absurd that any good should be willed 
primarily for a less good, especially if that less good is demanded by the 
failure of an inferior means. Notice that here this argument touches the 
previous argument. The previous argument abstracted from the fact that this 
less good was occasioned by a failure, and that a sinful failure. 


Before Scotus 


The above argument was not new with Scotus. St. Bonaventure knew of 
it and set it up as an objection merely to refute it by saying that the cause of 
the good was not the evil but the mercy of God. William of Ware used the 
argument in favor of the primacy of Christ and substantiated it with an 


148. Cf. Scotus, Op Ox., lib. 3, d. 3, q. 1. 

149. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). N.B. occasionatum 
does not mean that God never thought of redeeming man until Adam fell, and then 
that fall sort of caught God by surprise. Honorius Augustodunensis and William of 
Ware made the mistake of taking it in that sense. Cf. Bissen, Amtonianum, vol. 12 
(1937), p. 30; and La France Franc. (1932), p. 221. 
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a pari case from St. Anselm which we shall give presently.5° The Abbot 
Rupert of Deutz argued for the primacy of Christ with a parallel case: St. 
Augustine, he says, taught that there would have been generation of children 
and thus saints for heaven even if Adam had not sinned: that great good did 
not depend on Adam’s sin.!5! Likewise, says Abbot Rupert, the great good of 
the incarnation did not depend on the sin of Adam; the Head and King of 
all the elect does not depend on sin.152 


Pre-Scotus Argument 


The principle involved in the above argument; sc., that a greater good 
should not be willed primarily at the occasion of a lesser good, was in use 
outside of the question of the primacy of Christ. We just saw that St. 
Augustine used it. St. Thomas borrowed the entire idea from St. Augustine 
in proving that there would have been human generations in the state of 
innocence, else sin would have been very necessary for so great a good.153 
St. Anselm defended the thesis that men are created primarily for themselves 
and not for taking the place of the fallen angels; else they could rejoice at 
the fall of the angels and could congratulate themselves over the misfortune 
of the angels.'54 The same line of reasoning was used by William, Abbot of 
St. Theodoric, in his Disputatio adversus Abelardum, c. 7,15 by St. Bruno, 


in his commentary on Ephesians 1:10,15° and also by the Abbot Hermann in 
his tract De Incarnatione Verbi, c. 2-4,157 


Objection 

The objection that if Christ were willed primarily for the redemption 
there would be no question of a bonum occasionatum, because the redemption 
is greater since a gift is greater if given to a less worthy — that objection is 
worthless. It is not ad rem; as we noted above we are not comparing the 
good of the incarnation for the glorification of man with the good of the 
incarnation for the redemption of man primarily; though even in that case 
the former is greater than the latter, just as Mary Immaculate is greater than 
Mary freed from sin. We are comparing the glory of Christ in Himself with 
the glory of the redeemed, 

The Salmanticenses object that this argument proves too much: It proves 
the impossibility of an incarnation willed primarily for the redemption.!58 


150. Cf. Bissen, “Question inedite de Guillaume de Ware, O. F.M., sur le motif 
de l'Incarnation” (Extrait from Les Etudes Franciscaines, vol. 46 (1934), pp. 218-222. 
151. De civitate Dei, lib. 14, c. 23 (edit. cit., p. 47). 


152. De gloria et honore Filii Hominis, super Matth., lib. 13, towards the end 
(Pat. lat., vol. 168, col. 1628). 


153. Sum. theol., pars 1, q. 98, art. 1. 

154. Cur Deus Homo? lib. 1, c. 18 (Pat. lat., vol. 158, col. 381B). 
155. Pat. lat. (vol. 180, col. 273C). 

156. Pat. lat. (vol. 153, col. 321A). 

157. Pat. lat., vol. 180, col. 14B-16D. 


158. Cursus Theologicus (Victor Palme, Parisiis, 1880), vol. 15, Tract. 21, disp. 
2, dub. 1, 40. 
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The same answer can be given as was given above to the same objection 
against the preceding argument. 

St. Bonaventure set up the objection that sin would be the cause of the 
incarnation if Christ was willed primarily for the redemption, and he refutes 
this objection by saying that sin is not the cause of the incarnation, the mercy 
of God is the cause of the incarnation. I think that we can answer that by 
saying that the mercy and goodness of God is the ultimate motive of the 
incarnation at all times, but the primary proximate motive would be the re- 
demption of man, liberation from sin: a greater good would be primarily for 
a lesser, which, as we saw above, is repugnant. And the fact that that great 
good was occasioned by the failure of a less good, will always be repulsive 
to an intelligent mind. 


Ad Absurdum 


To the above argument about the bonum occasionatum the authors often 
add others that are akin to it, and are linked with each other. For instance, 
to say that if Christ had come primarily to redeem, sin would have been 
necessary for His existence or sin would have been useful to Him and to 
man, is merely presenting the argument of the bonum occasionatum in other 
words, or rather it is a part of that argument.159 

Again, we might say that if Christ came ponents to redeem man from 
sin, man as well as Christ might rejoice over the fact that Adam lost original 


justice, because Christ received not only existence but that tremendous glory 


which He has, and we received the great goods of the incarnation, because of 
sin. For anyone can really rejoice over that without which he would not 
exist, and without which others would not share his greatness.!6° St. Anselm 
argued in that manner, as we saw above. Scotus, too, added this to his argu- 
ment of bonum occasionatum. 

Some object that it is false to argue that Christ and men could rejoice 
over the evil; they would rejoice over the great mercy of God which drew 
so much good out of so great an evil. Moreover, sin is not the cause of the 
good but merely the occasion, God’s mercy is the cause. Just as St. Mathias 
was chosen Apostle on the occasion of Judas’ defection, and still did not owe 
Judas any thanks, nor did he rejoice over the misfortune of Judas; he 
thanked God and rejoiced over the great goodness of God who gave him so 
great a dignity at the occasion of Judas’ fall.!°! Frassen answers that by say- 
ing that it is true we rejoice over the mercy of God, still it seems we would 
also have to rejoice over that without which we would never have existed, 
without which the mercy of God would never have been moved to decree 
the incarnation. '62 


Finally, if Christ exists primarily for the redemption and would not 
exist except for the sin of man, both Christ and we should give thanks to 
Adam for sinning. St. Lawrence of Brindisi states it thus: 


159. Frassen, op. cit., p. 254 f. 

160. Ibid. 

161. Salmanticenses, vol. 15, Tract. 21, disp. 2, dub. 1, n. 3. 
162. Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Et quidem, ut verum fatear, si, non peccante homine, Christus natus minime 
fuisset, magnas teneremur Adamo gratias agere, quia propter Adae peccatum factus 
esset homo super Angelos aequalis ob hypostaticam unionem.163 


ARGUMENT 5 


The Most Loved Is Loved First 


An argument very similar to that of Ordinate Volens is this: One who 
wills in an orderly fashion wills first what he loves most. Now God loves 
Christ more than all other creatures together; Christ is the Well-beloved of 
the Father. Therefore God loved Christ first, before all other creatures. The 
reason for the major is this: If anyone would not love a means first and would 
love it primarily for the good of another means, then this ‘most loved” 
means would no longer be most loved. Didacus of Avendano, S. J., developed 
this argument nicely: 


Addo aliam (rationem), cujus nolo momentum expendere: est tamen viri 
doctissimi, acutissimi, sapientissimi, a quo illam multos ante annos audivi, nec 
pauci sunt ex quo ille excedit e vivis. Arguebat sic: Plus Deus diligit Christum, 
quam caetera omnia; ergo plus illi placet Christum esse, quam caetera. Ex his 
recte colloigas futuram Incarnationem etiamsi Adam lapsus abfuisset. Nam si non 
esset futura, plus Deus caetera amaret, quia amare est velle bonum; si ergo Deus 
existentiam rebus, non Christo tribuisset, plus boni ipsis constat voluisse, quam 
Christo. Exemplo rem urgere et declarare possumus. Recussat aliquis uxorem ducere 
amore pecuniae, quia scilicet, pecuniam amat, quam non libet in uxore ornanda, 
et sustentanda profundere. Sed in mente venit ratio, juxta quam uxore ducta 
omnes vitentur impensae: hoc pacto ducit, et ductam diligit: sed quis non videat 
plus uxoratum hunc pecuniam amare, quam feminam? pecuniam enim tutam pro- 
curat et integram, mulierem nonnisi sub ea conditione parum uxori digna admittit. 
Sic in proposito. Si Deus creaturas absoluta voluntate vult sanctas, Christum autem 
nonnisi occasione peccati decernit, magis convincitur, creaturas amare, quam 
Christum, quod absit. Christus enim est Filius dilectus, in quo sibi bene com- 
placuit (Matt. 17:5). Bene quidem, id est, optime, maxime, summe, incompara- 
biliter, ut in nullo alio, ut neque in rerum acervo, quae in conspectu ejus sic sint, 
quasi nihil, et inane reputatae (Is. 40,17). Cum autem Christus thesaurus sit 
thesaurorum omnium divinorum divite abundantia plenissimus (Col. 2:3). In 
quo sunt omnes thesauri. Et haec ex multis pauca, quae Christum verum omnium 
finem possent ulterius comprobare (Ephitalamium Christi) 164 


St. Cyril of Alexandria wrote in his day against the Arians that we would 
then be more excellent than Christ ;155 s¢., if God loved us first. 


ARGUMENT 6 


Totus Beatificabilis 


As a matter of fact we are going to be glorified not only in our soul, but 
also in our body. That we know through revelation. The glory of our body 
will consist at least partly in the joy that our sentient nature will experience 
in seeing the glorified body of the God-Man. In other words, we know now 
that our body too is capable of a supernatural glory. But that capacity for 


163. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 81. 
164. Taken from J.-B. Petit-Bornand, Proludium..., p. 44, n. 25. 
165. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (Pat. graec., vol. 75, col. 253C). 
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supernatural glory in no way depends on sin; in fact, it would be more be- 
coming to glorify the bodily senses if Adam had remained in the state of 
innocence. Consequently we can conclude that man would have been glorified 
in his bodily senses even if there had been no sin. But that would demand 
an incarnation, the Incarnate Word of God. On the one hand, the perfect 
object of man’s beatitude can be no other than God; on the other hand, man’s 
bodily senses can never perceive God in Himself. Therefore God would have 
to take on human form in order that man might behold Him with bodily 
eyes too and be perfectly happy. Therefore there would have been an incar- 
nation even if Adam had not sinned. 

This argument put in some such way was always a favorite with the 
advocates of Christ’s absolute predestination. They got the basis of this argu- 


ment from the work De anima et spiritu, which they thought was a work of 
St. Augustine.166 


Propterea enim Deus homo factus est, ut totum hominem in se beatificaret, et 
tota conversio hominis esset ad ipsum, et tota dilectio hominis esset in ipso, cum 


sensu carnis videretur per carnem, et a sensu mentis videretur per divinitatis 
contemplationem. 


The first theologian of the Order, Alexander of Hales used this argument and, 
appealed to the above work of Pseudo-Augustine.167 
Popular as this argument has been, it is not conclusive by itself. It shows 

that the incarnation was quite becoming and appropriate. 


ARGUMENT 7 


Bonum Sui Diffusivum Est 


Goodness naturally tends to diffuse itself. But God is infinitely good; 
He is the essence of all good. Therefore God would tend to diffuse Himself 
in the most perfect manner, and that is by a personal union with some 
created nature. This argument is one of very great becomingness, but nothing 
more, It has been used chiefly by spiritual writers. St. Thomas borrowed it 
from Dionysius and used it as a proof for the convenience of the incarnation. 
However, he does not use it to prove the becomingness of the incarnation 
even if Adam had not sinned, that is, for its own sake. 


Ipse autem natura Dei est essentia bonitatis, ut patet per Dionysium. Unde 
quidquid pertinet ad rationem boni, conveniens est Deo. Pertinet autem ad rationem 
boni ut se aliis communicet, ut patet per Dionysium. Unde ad rationem summi 
boni pertinet quod summo modo se creaturae communicet: quod quidem maxime fit 
per hoc quod “naturam creatam sic sibi conjungit, ut una persona fiat ex tribus, 
Verbo, anima et carne,”’sicut dicit Augustinus.168 


The Capuchin spiritual writer, Mattia da Sal6, develops this proof nicely 
to prove the absolute predestination of Christ: 


Trovera in tal modo che la bonta di Dio fu il primo motivo della Incarnazione. 
Perché é proprio del bene il diffondersi, donarsi, communicarsi; onde quanto egli é 


166. Cap. 9 (Pat. lat., vol. 40, col. 485). This seems to be the work of Hugh 
of St. Victor. 


167. Sum. theol., vol. 4, n. 23, p. 42A (Cologne, q. 2, membr. 13, p. 21). 
168. Sum. theol., pars 3, q. 1, art. 1. 
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maggiore, tanto piu ampiamente si dona, come la luce quanto é maggiore, tanto piu 
chiaramente é da lungi si diffonde; peré la bonta di Dio, che é infinita, si larga- 
mente si é donata alle sue creature. E, dando a tutte l’essere, dona se stessa.... 
Questa unione sopravvanza tutte l’altre sopradette, é per lei noblissimamente ed 
excellentissimamente la bonté divina si é communicata all’uomo, per non lasciare 
grado alcuno possibile a communicarsi nel quale non si sia communicata.169 


St. Francis de Sales writes beautifully in this regard: 


The Almighty, seeing from all eternity that He could create an innumerable 
multitude of creatures, all differing in properties and perfections, to whom He 
might communicate Himself, also saw that the most excellent method of com- 
munication would be by union; because by virtue of union the creature, engrafted 
as it were on the Divinity, would form with it but one person, with a distinction 
of nature. As the goodness of God possesses an unbounded inclination to give 
and communicate itself, it decided to do so by means of union, as I have said.... 
The sovereign Providence of God, conceiving from all eternity the design of creating 
the world, felt a peculiar, incomparable love of preference, for the most amiable 
of its productions, which is the Savior of the human race....Thus the Savior of 


man occupied the first place in the designs of Providence, and in the eternal proj- 
ect of creation.170 


An Observation 


The fact that Christ was predestined absolutely, can not be known by 
man except through revelation. In all but a few of the preceding arguments 
I have appealed to Sacred Scripture and to Tradition to prove at least one 
premise. The individual arguments or parts thereof were substantiated by all 
the texts of Scripture and Tradition at hand. However, I could have taken, 
let us say, Colossians 1:15-20 or St. Irenaeus to find out how many of the 


following points are taught there: Is Christ predestined first? Is He the End 
of all creatures from the beginning? Is He their Exemplar, their Mediator 
in truth and grace and glory? Is He the one Head of the entire Mystical 
Body, the Recapitulator of the entire universe? This would have been a 
tremendous task. One could fill volumes in proving the absolute primacy of 
Christ in this way. I shall not be able to do more now than just give bare 
indications of the texts of Scripture that have to be scrutinized and weighed 
on the scales of Tradition. 

From Genesis 2:23-24 and Ephesians 5:32 we can prove that Adam had 
knowledge of the incarnation even before his disastrous fall. 

From Proverbs 8:22 we can prove that Christ was intended as the End 
and the Mediator and as Exemplar of all creatures. 

From Colossians 1:15-20 we can prove that Christ is first in the mind of 
God as Exemplar, End, Mediator, and Head of the entire Church. 

From Ephesians 1:3-10 we can prove that Christ was the End and 
Mediator of grace and glory of the predestined in the original plan of God. 

From Colossians 2:9-10 and Ephesians 1:20-21 we can prove that the 
angels received all their grace and glory from Christ who is their Head. 

From Romans 8:29 we can prove that Christ is the End, the Exemplar, 
and the Mediator of predestination to divine Sonship independently of sin. 


169. Pratica dell’Orazione Mentale; Introd. ed edizione critica del P. Umile da 
Genoa, Cap. (Collegio di S. Lorenzo da Brindisi, Assisi, 1931), vol. 1, 118-120. 
170. Treatise on the Love of God, bk. 2, ch. 4 and 5. 
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From the Apocalypse 12 we can prove that the bad angels sinned against 
Christ and were for that reason cast into hell.!7" 


III, OTHER PURPOSES OF THE INCARNATION 


Until now we have dealt with only one point of Christ’s absolute primacy; 
sc., the fact that He was predestined first and absolutely for His own sake. 
That we could call the primary end of Christ. 


Christ was predestined secondarily to be the absolute End and Scope of 
all creation: all creatures were to be created to give glory to Christ and 
through Christ to God. Christ was to be the raison d’étre of all creatures. 
That is the second element in Christ’s absolute primacy. We explained and 
proved it above when we used it as part of the proof for the absolute pre- 
destination of Christ for His own glory. 


Again, Christ was predestined secondarily and absolutely as the Exemplar 
of all creatures, in nature, grace, and glory. This point was treated above in 
the proof from the universal exemplarism of Christ. 


Finally, Christ was predestined secondarily and absolutely as Mediator 
of all Angels and men, and in a certain broad sense even of all creation so 
that all the works of God ad extra are deified by, and united in, the one 
Christ Jesus. The explanation and some proofs of this were given above. 


The Redemption 


So far we have treated the purposes God had in mind in willing the 
incarnation independently of sin, i.¢., the absolute ends of the incarnation. 
Man sinned and God decreed to redeem him through Christ. Was Christ as 
Redeemer willed by God primarily for man’s sake? Viewing the question 
superficially one might think so. However, I think it correct to say that God 
permitted sin, and willed the redemption of man through Christ primarily 
for Christ’s own glory, primarily for the glory that would accrue to Christ 
through the acts of the redemption, and only secondarily was the redemption 
willed for the good that man got out of it. That man got something out of 
the redemption is a doctrine of faith. That the redemption was willed pri- 
marily for Christ’s glory was taught very clearly by St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 
It seems that he was the first to make this explicit statement; he is quoted 
to that effect by the Most Reverend Leonard Bello!7? and by Ugo Lattanzi.173 


171. Various authors have undertaken to prove the absolute predestination of 
Christ from Scripture, but there is still ample room for a more thorough and com- 
plete investigation according to the latest scientific methods of studying Scripture. 
The following are some of the works in this field: Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Deo, Sul 
Motivo primario dell’Incarnazione del Verbo (Roma: Desclee Lefebre, 1898); Ugo 
Lattanzi, I] Primato Universale di Cristo secondo le S. Scritture (Romae, 1937), 146 
pp.; a number of articles in the Verbum Domini by Fr. Bover, S.J.; J. B. Bissen, 
O. F.M., “De Primatu Christi absoluto apud Col. 1:13-20,” Antonianum 11 (1936), 

. 3-36. 
” A sample of the work to be done in the field of Tradition is seen in this study: 
Bissen, O. F.M., “La Tradition sur la Predestination absolue de Jesus Christ du VIle 
au IXe siecles,” La France Franciscaine (1939), pp. 9-34. 

172. Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), p. 301A. 

173. Il Primato universale di Cristo seconde le S. Scritture, p. 46. 
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Nec solum prima est creatura praedestinata, sed etiam causa coompienie atque 
finalis praedestinationis Sanctorum....” Having made secure that lute pre- 
destination of Christ, he continues: “Sic (sc., because he is universal exemplar and 
finis), ob Christi majorem gloriam, existimo permisisse hominis peccatum, ut magis 
Christum glorificaret; sicat permisit Lazarum infirmari et mori, ut glorificaretur 
Filius Dei per eum; sicut permisit ut Joseph a fratribus inique venderetur, quo 
posset eum in Aegypto glorificare juxta praeostensas visiones. Non enim Deus 
propterea glorificavit Joseph, quia in eum fratres peccaverunt; sed permisit fratres 
in eum inique agerent, ut magis magisque glorificaret.174 
This point puts the finishing touches to the absolute primacy of Christ: 

Christ holds the primacy not only in the order of creation, but also in the 

order of redemption. He holds the primacy in all orders: “That in all things 

He may have the first place” (Col. 1:18). 


Relation of the Absolute Primacy to Other Revealed Truths 


Christ the King — The doctrine of Christ’s absolute primacy casts a bright 
and penetrating light on many of the doctrines of our religion. It puts Christ 
the King on the highest throne possible. According to this doctrine Christ 
has the most universal dominion over all creatures possible. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that Franciscan theologians and preachers were foremost in the 
promotion and promulgation of the feast of Christ the King and of devotion 
to Christ the King. The devotion to Christ the King reaches its climax in the 
doctrine of Christ's absolute primacy.17> 

Sacred Heart— The devotion to the Sacred Heart, which is so popular 
today, is a devotion to the Heart of Love, to the Heart that loved us 
immensely and that loves God with an infinite love. The doctrine of the 
absolute primacy is based on the fact that God is love and wished to com- 
municate His goodness to creatures, not in a stingy way, but in the most 

fect and abundant way possible. Scotus expressed that well: ‘“Vult se 
diligi ab illo qui potest eum summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus 
extrinseci.”176 Could any two doctrines be more akin than these two?!77 
P. Ramiere, S. J., the great apostle of the Sacred Heart in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, taught the absolute primacy of Christ constantly. 

The Eucharist — The Holy Eucharist is a necessary complement in the 
present divine economy of grace. It is a necessary link in the procession of 
the Son from the Father through the Incarnation and then, together with 
creatures, back again to the Father. It is a mecessary part in the complete 
development of the wonderful organism of the Christian mysteries.178 Now 
according to the adversaries of the absolute primacy such a wonderful link 
in the divine mysteries would have been lacking if there had been no sin. 
According to the defenders of the absolute primacy, this wonderful link of 
the Eucharist would have been present in the state of innocence a fortiori. 


174. Mariale, vol. 1, p. 81. 

175. Cf. Pere Chrysostome, O.F.M., “La Fete du Christ-Roi et le motif de 
l’Incarnation,” in Etudes Franciscaines, vol. 40 (1928), pp. 459-481; 595-611. 

176. Rep. Par., lib. 3, d. 7, q. 4 (vol. 23, p. 303; Balic, p. 14). 


177. Cf. August. Gemelli, O. F.M., “Votum pro festo impetrando Regalitatis Ss. 
Cordis Jesu,” in Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 45 (1926), pp. 147-155. 


178. Cf. Scheeben, Mysterien des Christentums (Herder, Freiburg, 1912), p. 424. 
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Redemption — The doctrine of the redemption of man from sin is not 
endangered by the doctrine of Christ’s absolute primacy; in fact as we saw 
above, it is placed in a more glorious light. St. Bonaventure’s suspicion that 
the redemption theory favored piety more, is not true, as St. Albert the Great 
noted before St. Bonaventure. The absolute primacy of Christ adds a note of 
profound pity to the redemption: St. Paul’s words: “who for joy set before 
Him, endured a cross” (Hebr. 12:2), take on a deeper meaning. We are 
inclined to sympathize more with the Christ who would have lived a grand 
life of happiness with us if we had not sinned, than with a Christ who 
would never have existed but for our sin. Macedo has a passage to the point: 


Immo addo augeri istud magis eo modo et amplicificari. Nam multo major est 
misericordia Dei erga genus humanum Christum prius decretum propter suam 
glorificationem et excellentiam, cum tanta gratia et donis beatitudinis et praeroga- 
tivis singularis praestantiae glorificandum, ex vi sequentis decreti ordinarii amandari 
ad miserias mortalitatis et passibilitatis per vulnera et mortem et opprobrium 
crucis, quam si de novo ad illas destinaretur: mirabilius quippe est dejecti quem- 
quam ex alto fastigio ad infimum statum miseriae propter alios miseros redimendos, 
quam eum nondum conditum neque editum de novo poni in infimo statu, ad 
miserorum ordinem redegi.179 


Mystical Union with Christ — The doctrine of Christ’s absolute primacy, 
involving as it does the absolute mediatorship of Christ in grace and glory, 
climaxes the doctrine of the mystical union of all creation with Christ. It 
makes Christ the Head not only of men but also of angels: All angels and 
men form but one Mystical Body with Christ. Christ puts harmony and 
unity into God’s work of creation and salvation. 


Mary — Mary was predestined with Christ in the same degree according 
to Pope Pius IX. Consequently if Christ was predestined absolutely and 
independently of sin, then Mary was, too. If Christ is the universal End, 
Exemplar, and Mediator of all creatures, then Mary is End, Exemplar, and 
Mediatrix of all creatures, but in a secondary réle. According to the Most 
Reverend Leonard Bello the doctrine of the absolute primacy of Christ 
“Beatissimam quoque Virginem summe exaltat. Etenim omnia quae de 
Christo praedicantur, Matri ejus gloriosissimae (in suo utique ordine, vide- 
licet sub Christo et per Christum) merito attribuuntur.”18° 

Immaculate Conception — That Marty should have been immaculate at 
the very first moment of her life, is but natural if she was predestined with 
Christ before all creatures, before the sin of Adam, to be the Mediatrix of 
all graces. She who guarded the divine treasury of graces could not be 
deprived of them by Adam: she gave these graces to Adam in the beginning 
and she gave them back to him after he lost them. 


Spirituality — Christo-centric spirituality is at its best when placed under 
the doctrine of Christ’s absolute primacy; when we scieounde Christ as 
the end of all our strivings, and the exemplar of all our actions. United with 
Christ, the Masterpiece of creation, the Well-beloved Son, we are able to 
offer a homage to God that is worthy of Him: we are able to adore and to 
ptaise and to thank and to petition and to propitiate God in a Christlike 
manner. By acknowledging the absolute primacy of Christ we climb up to 


179. Collationes S$. Thomae et Scoti in III Sent. (Patavii, 1680), p. 163b. 
180. Acta Fratrum Minorum, vol. 52 (1933), p. 301b. 
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the top of Mount Thabor with Christ, and fortified by that grand vision of 
the God-Man, we can endure the tragedy of Calvary. The Man of Sorrows 
will be more lovable and adorable the more we realize the height from which 
we have dragged Him by our sins. 


A Divine Symphony 


The universe of creatures is an immense divine symphony orchestra. God 
is the organizer and director. He chose Christ as the first and foremost 
player, the solo first violinist, and His Mother was chosen to play the piano 
accompaniment. They did not appear in the first numbers; they were to 
come later. Adam, who was never intended to be solo first violinist, came 
first; but he broke down in the prelude of the first number, and the whole 
orchestra would have collapsed if Christ had not decided to come anyhow and 
build it up again by His masterful playing. Christ was never intended to 
play ‘‘second fiddle” in case Adam should fail. He was intended from the 
beginning to be solo first violinist. All other players were chosen primarily 
for His greater honor. Without Him the symphony of the universe would 
never have been so delightful. Together with Him the orchestra of the 
universe offers infinite delight to the heavenly Father. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. VENARD KELLY, O. F. M. CAP.: — It is true that all theologians believe in 
the primacy of Christ and, I may add, all Catholics too. But the question is this: is it 
a relative or an absolute primacy? Those who subordinate the incarnation to the 
redemption give Christ a relative primacy. They maintain that without sin there 
would be no Incarnate Word. In their opinion Christ cannot strictly be called the 
Head of the angels because they owe Him nothing. Christ is the Omega but not the 
Alpha. Yet Christ calls Himself the Alpha and the Omega, and those who give Him 
the absolute primacy see Him truly as the Alpha, the beginning of the creation of God 
(Apoc. 3:14). In the building of the universe, Christ is the foundation, the arch, and 
the keystone. The architect, God, conceived the plan and made Christ its sure founda- 
tion, so that even the accidental sin of Adam did not shake that building whose 
Foundation had already been laid. (Cf. St. Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P.G. 75, col. 
249-295). 

This is the Scotistic and therefore Franciscan divine economy: 


The Order of the Divine Will: 


God loves Himself 

God loves Himself in possible creatures 

God willed Christ (The supreme Glorifier of the Blessed Trinity) 
God through Christ desired the angels 

God through Christ desired men 

Through Christ God willed all creatures plus the universe 

There occurred the sin of Adam 

God willed Christ as the Redeemer 


OCIYAYV AWN 


The Thomistic Order of the Divine Will: 
. God loves Himself 
. God loves Himself in possible creatures 
3. God creates angels 
. God creates men 
. God creates inferior creatures 
. There occurs the sin of Adam 
. God wills Christ as the Redeemer 
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For my part, the greatest glory of Scotus is his doctrine of the absolute primacy of 
wes It is the heart of his Christology, rooted in the absolute predestination of 

rist. 

In 1933, the Most Rev. Father General Leonard Bello, O. F.M., addressed to all 
his religious brethren an encyclical letter on the absolute primacy of Christ. Father 
General considered the time opportune to establish more firmly the great Scotistic 
thesis on Christ in all its sublimity. All the branches of the Franciscan Order would 
do well to study and spread this grand doctrine. 


Maximum Opus Dei 


For those who hold this doctrine, Christ was the first and chief work God had 
decreed from all eternity. All else, visible and invisible, was for the sake of Christ 
and His glory. They maintain that Christ as the Maximum Opus Dei was also fore- 
seen and designed by God: 1) as the One who should render to the Blessed Trinity 
supreme adoration and love by reason of the love of His Sacred Heart; 2) as the 
raison d’étre and final cause of all existing things, the exemplar of the entire super- 
natural economy, and of all the works of God ad extra; 3) as the universal Mediator 
and Head, both of angels and of men, by reason of His fullness of grace. This is 
the magnificent splendor of Christ shown us by Scotus, a splendor whose dawn was 
announced by the Herald of the Great King, Francis of Assisi. 


The main theses of Blessed Scotus, as Father Longpre has written, form a sublime 
metaphysical poem in praise of the adorable Humanity of Christ. There is no other 
theologian, who traces the human outlines of the Word made flesh, with such subtle 
delicacy. The entire actual order of things, as Scotus explains it, follows from the 
predestination of Christ, the Primate. The Vault Deus alios condiligentes of the 
Marian Doctor is the final explanation of the entire order of nature, grace, and glory; 
it is the reason of the very predestination of the Incarnate Word. 


Not a Condition of Existence 


Christ suffered the death on the Cross not as a condition of His own existence but 
as a remedy for our salvation, having put aside for a little while that external and 
visible glory which was His and which He would have shown us as King of Glory 
if we had not sinned. On account of sin, the plan of incarnation included redemption. 
However, the plan remained unchanged in so far as all things were to be restored to 
God the Father or “recapitulated’” in and through Jesus Christ. The redemption, 
therefore, is a still deeper manifestation of God’s love. The redemption is a quasi- 
part of the grander, vaster and more profound plan of the incarnation. All this re- 
quires what Francis, Duns Scotus, Lawrence of Brindisi and so many others affirm: 
the absolute and eternal predestination of Christ and His consequent Primacy. Monsieur 
Blondel writes that the Church may soon decide in favor of this opinion. 

Dostoievsky gave expression to this doctrine when he wrote: “I have never been 
able to conceive mankind without Christ” (Karl Fleger, Wrestlers with Christ, trans- 
lated by E. I. Watkin, New York, Sheed and Ward, 1936, p. 210). 

Pascal wrote: “Apart from Christ we know neither what our life nor what our 
death is; we do not know what God is nor what we ourselves are” (Thoughts). 


The sublime lines of Gerard Manley Hopkins on Christ may well serve as a sum- 
mary of the absolute Primacy of Christ: 


I kiss my hand 

To the stars, lovely asunder 

Starlight, wafting him out of it; and 

Glow, glory in thunder; 

Since, though he is under the world’s splendor and wonder, 

His mystery must be instressed, stressed ; 

For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I understand.181 


181. From ‘‘The Wreck of the Deutschland’’ in Poems of Gerard Manley rhe. Edited’ 
with Notes by Robert Bridges, 2nd Edit., New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1938, p. 13. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXIV Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 

1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on the occasion of this jubilee year of his 
consecration, the Conference renews its obedience and loyalty. 

2. To all members of the Hierarchy the Conference expresses its gratitude for their 
interested co-operation in its work. 

3. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the First 
Order of St. Francis, to the Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and Commissaries of 
all the affiliated Provinces and Commissariats, the Conference offers its thanks for 
their constant encouragement and support. 

4. To the Very Reverend Wenceslaus Krzycki, O.F.M., Minister Provincial of 
Sacred Heart Province; to the Reverend John Koebele, O. F. M., Guardian of geeey 
College; to the Reverend Marion Habig, O. F.M., chargé d'affaires, and to all the 
members of the Franciscan community in Quincy, the Conference is very grateful for 
their courteous hospitality during the days of this meeting. 

5. To Santa Barbara Province the Conference offers its fraternal sympathy on the 
death of a former Minister Provincial and member of this Conference, Fr. Turibius 
Deaver, O. F. M. 

6. To the Catholic University of America the Conference extends its sincere 
condolences on the death of its Rector, His Excellency, Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan. 

7. Whereas the just recognition of Franciscan philosophy is the earnest desire of 
all Franciscans, the Conference declares that the Dictionary of Philosophy edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1942), although possessing many 
commendable features, is uncritical in its treatment of various Franciscan topics. 

8. Whereas the furtherance of genuine Franciscan doctrine requires an increased 
study of the original sources of Franciscan thought, be it resolved that: 


1) steps be taken to make these Franciscan sources more available to 
scholars and students in general; 

2) lectors endeavor to become better acquainted with the writings of the 
great exponents of Franciscan spirituality, philosophy, and theology in order 
to instill in their students a deeper appreciation of these Franciscan treasures; 

3) a medium of exchange be established by which extant copies and editions 
of Franciscan works be made more accessible; 

4) bibliographical information concerning noteworthy and rare Franciscan 
works in America be submitted for publication in Franciscan Studies; 

5) reprints and translations especially of the most important sources of 
Franciscan thought be promoted. 
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